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INTRODUCTION 


MIRRORS FOR PRINCES 

Books of counsel for rulers, or ‘Mirrors for Princes’, form a 
distinctive and interesting genre of classical Arabic and Persian 
literature. They show how complete was the synthesis achieved 
between the Arab- Islamic and old Persian elements which were the 
main components of medieval Muslim civilization. They make 
impartial use of examples attributed to Arab Caliphs and Sasanid 
kings, to Sufi saints and Persian sages ; they islamize Zoroastrian 
maxims such as ‘religion and empire are brothers’; and they 
assume rightly or wrongly a substantial identity and continuity 
between Sasanian and Islamic state institutions. During the early 
‘Abbasid period, emphasis on the Persian contribution to Islamic 
civilization sometimes represented a sku'ubite or nationalistic 
tendency among the Persian Muslims. Such nationalism must 
have been a factor in the revival of Persian as a literary language; 
it was to be expressed in no uncertain terms by Firdawsi (c. 320/932- 
4 1 0/1020) in his Shahnamah. In general, however, religious univer- 
salism prevailed over national particularism; and Persians were 
foremost among the thinkers who developed the faith of Islam into 
a world religion. At the same time, Muslims of every nationality 
and school of thought came to accept the view of Muslim civiliza- 
tion as a Perso-Islamic synthesis. Thus, the Spanish Muslim Ibn 
‘Abd Rabbih of Cordoba (d. 329/940) placed a ‘Mirror for Princes’ 
full of Persian material at the head of his vast anthology of belles- 
lettres, al-Iqd al-Farid , 1 and the jurist al-Mawardl of Basrah 
(364/975-450/1058), author of al-Ahkam al-Sultaniyah y 2 the 

1 Ed. by Ahmad Amin et al., 7 vols., Cairo, 1367/1948-1372/1953; Book I, 
Kitab al-Ltt'luah fi'l-Sultan. 

2 Tr. by E. Fagnan, Les statuts gouvernementaux, Algiers, 1915. Among other 
works said to have been written by Mawardl, Fagnan mentions (Introduction, 
p. vii) : Nasihat ul-Muluk, Paris, Bibliothfeque Nationale, MSS. Arabes, No. 2447, 
3; Siyasat al-Mamlakah\ Qatiiin (or Qawanin) al-Wizarah ; Marifat al-Fada'il 
(on moral virtues); Adab al-dunyd wal-din, printed at Constantinople 1299/1881 
and at Cairo, 1305/1887 and 1315/1897; al-Amthal wa'l-hikam (aphorisms), 
Leiden, manuscript 344, catalogue vol. i, p. 196; and Tajil al-nazar wa tashil 
al~zafar. The last-named work was studied by Gustav Richter (see his Studien zur 
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greatest theoretical exposition of Islamic constitutional law, also 
wrote books of advice for rulers which have not yet been fully 
studied by modern scholars, but which appear to resemble others 
of their kind. The classical ‘Mirrors’, with their Perso-Islamic out- 
look, continued to be copied, and also imitated and translated, 
during the Mamluk and Ottoman periods, and must have been 
read by Sultans and officials of those empires and have influenced 
their thought and action. Materials found in ‘Mirrors’ also passed 
into popular folklore; and having been used along with Sufi 
materials by Sa'di in his Bustan and Gulistan , they are still familiar 
to all who read or quote from those immortal works. 

Not only the content, but also the form, of the ‘Mirrors* reflect 
the convergence of Persian and Arab heritages and tastes. Sasanian 
court literature must have consisted very largely of precepts or 
generalizations exemplified by aphorisms and anecdotes. The 
Traditions of Islam ( Hadith ) are of similar character, arranged 
either according to source ( musnad ), i.e. under the name of a 
transmitter, or in the more widely used compilations according to 
subject ( musannaf ), i.e. in the form of rulings attested by sayings 
or actions ascribed to Muhammad or his Companions. Analogous 
forms are found in the literature concerning Sufi (mystic) saints; 
while elegant prose literature, adab, also often took the form of 
generalizations illustrated by anecdotes, aphorisms or verses. 

Knowledge of Sasanian literature first became available to 
Muslims, over a century after the Arab conquest of 'Iraq and Iran, 
through the Arabic translations made by Ibn al-Muqaffa' (c. 106/ 
724-139/757), who also wrote the first original Arabic works of adab 
and advice for rulers. More will be said later in this Introduction 
about his achievements and about the sources of the Sasanian and 
other materials found in the ‘Mirrors’. 1 Ibn al-Muqaffa°s purpose, 
and indeed the purpose of many of the Pahlavi writings which he 
translated, appears to have been partly to convey ethical teachings, ' 

partly to advise on practical expediency and etiquette, and partly 
— perhaps mainly — to give pleasure through literary elegance and 

Gesckichte der alter en arabischen Fiirstenspiegel, Leipzig, 1932, pp. 69-70), in 
a manuscript at Gotha entitled Tashtl al-nazar wa ta'jil al-basar (catalogue 
ed. Pertsch No. 1872 — probably now stolen by the Russians). Richter found 
this to be a non-rhetorical ‘Mirror’ concerned mainly with doctrinaire and 
Islamic ethics, but containing a few sayings attributed to Anushirvan, Parviz 
and unnamed sages as well as to 'ulamd'. 

1 See below, pp. lix-lxi. 
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wit. 1 The same mixture of motives is apparent in subsequent adab 
literature, whether the subject be advice for rulers or other favourite 
themes such as friends, ascetics, wazirs , secretaries, horses, women, 
or moral qualities and their antitheses. The resultant literary pro- 
ducts are sometimes edifying and often witty; but the confusion 
between ethico-religious and practical criteria, and the quest for 
rhetorical effect, impede rational consideration of subject-matter 
in such works. ‘Mirrors for Princes’ do not venture upon systematic 
treatment of the problems of government and of state and society. 
Such treatment was indeed attempted by Abu Yusuf (d. 182/798), 2 
Mawardi, and other lawyers, whose approach is strictly rational 
within the limits of their doctrinal postulates, and by Farabi 
(d. 339/950) and subsequent philosophers, 3 who attempted to 
reconcile Platonic theories with Islamic concepts. Authors of 
‘Mirrors’, however, keep clear of both constitutional law and 
political theory, and simply take for granted the existence of an 
Islamic state in whatever form they themselves knew it. 

Along with common features, different ‘Mirrors’ show con- 
siderable variety of emphasis and subject-matter, having been 
written by men of different backgrounds. The Kitab al-Taj, written 
sometime between 232/847 and 247/861 and falsely attributed to 
al-Jahiz, 4 is a manual of etiquette containing also political and 
ethical counsels; addressed to both rulers and courtiers, it holds up 
Sasanian practices as models, but also quotes examples of Muslim 
Caliphs. Ibn Qutaybah (213/828-275/889) wrote primarily as a 
man of letters in the treatise on rulership ( Kitab al-Sultan ) which 
forms the first book of his compilation of adab , 'Uyun al-Akhbar\ s 

1 This is evident in his Arabic version of Kalilah wa Dimnah : text, ed. ‘Azzam, 
Cairo, 1360/1941, and ed. Cheikho, Beirut, 1905; French tr. by Andr6 Miquel, 
Paris, 1957. 

3 In his Kitab al-Khardj, tr. E. Fagnan, Le livre de VimpSt fonder, Algiers, 
1915. In the first part of this work, which he wrote for Harun al-Rashid, Abu 
Yusuf explains the Caliph’s responsibility to God for enforcing Islamic law and 
maintaining just government. > 

3 An intelligible account of their ideas is now available in E. I. J. Rosenthal s 
Political thought in medieval Islam, Cambridge, 1958, Part II, pp. 1 13-223. 

4 Ed. Ahmad Zaki Pasha, Cairo, 1322/1914; tr. Ch. Pellat, Paris, 1954. Prof. 
Pellat argues convincingly that the Arabic style of the work, which is rather 
clumsy and obviously influenced by Persian, differs so greatly from the masterly 
Arabic of most of the works of Jahiz that its attribution to him must be false. 
The book is dedicated to the Amir Path ibn Khaqan, mawld of the Prince of the 
Believers; of Turkish origin, he was a secretary and favourite of the Caliph 
Mutawakkil and was murdered with him in 247/861. 

3 Cairo, 1343/1925-1349/1930. 
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and I bn ‘Abd Rabbih did the same in the first book of his al-Iqd 
al-Farid, which contains very similar materials, perhaps drawn 
from common sources to which both Ibn Qutaybah and he had 
access. 

In the Kitab Baghdad of Abu’l-Fadl Ahmad ibn Abi Tahir 
Tayfur comes the letter which Tahir Dhu’l-Yaminayn (‘The 
Ambidextrous’, d. 207/822), then viceroy of Khurasan, sent to his 
son 'Abd Allah on the latter’s appointment by the Caliph al- 
Ma mun to the governorship of Diyar Rabi'ah in Northern Meso- 
potamia. 1 Tahir advises Abd Allah how to rule as a pious Muslim 
governor, and although some of his counsels are of old Persian 
origin, he regards them as Islamic precepts and does not ascribe 
them to Sasanid kings or their sages. 

Besides these, numerous other ‘Mirrors’, of which some have 
survived, were written in Arabic, 2 mostly, it seems, by authors 

1 In book VI of the Kitab Baghdad , which has been ed. and tr. by H. Keller, 
2 vols., Leipzig, 1908; cf. Richter, op. cit., pp. 80-81. 

* Richter {op. cit.) mentions : al- Tibr al-munsabik fi tadbir al-muluk by 'All ibn 
al-Ahwazi, Cairo, 1900. This is not named in Brockelmann’s list (G.A.L., Suppl. 
T > P- 7 2 °) °f the works of Abu 'All al-Hasan . . . al-Ahwazi, a philologist and 
Qur anic scholar, d. 466/1055. Among them Brockelmann includes a Kitab al- 
Fara id wa l-Qald'id; Ghazali quotes from a work of that name (p. 99 below) 
and attributes it to Abu’l-Hasan al-Ahwazi. According to the Hadaiq al-Sihr of 
Rashid al-Din Wifwat, cited by Prof. Huma’i, this was Abu’l-Hasan Muhammad 
al-Ahwazi, a contemporary of Tha alibi (d. 429/1038), the author of Yatimat al- 
Dahr. It may well be that all these variant names represent one author who 
originated from Ahwaz. 

Siraj al-muluk by Ibn Abi Randaqah al-Tuitushi (451/1059-520/1126 or 525/ 
1 1 3 I )» a native of Tortosa in Spain who migrated to Egypt. Besides Persian 
material, the work contains sayings of an Indian sage Shanaq, which have been 
shown to come (through Persia) from a Sanskrit book of wisdom called Rajaniti 
compiled by an author named (panakya. (Richter, op. cit., p. 92.) Ibn Abi Randa- 
qah was an opponent of Ghazali and wrote his Siraj al-Muluk in the hope of out- 
shining Ghazali’s Nafihat al-Muluk (Brockelmann, G.A.L., Suppl. 1, pp. 829- 
30). 

Sulwan al-Mata' by Ibn £afar (d. 565/1169 or 568/1172), a Sicilian who 
migrated to Mecca; text, Tunis 1279/1862; tr. by M. Amari, Conforti Politici, 
Florence, 1862. This contains not only Persian materials, but also animal 
stories of Indian origin, some but not all from Kalilah wa Dimnah. Stories are 
included within stories as in the Arabian Nights, and this fashion is also said to 
be Indian (but probably received through Persia). (Richter, op. cit., pp. 91-92; 
Brockelmann, G.A.L . 1, pp. 351—2.) ^ 

Kitab al- Tadhkirah of Ibn Hamdun of Baghdad (495/1 101-562/1 16^), a philo- 
logical and historical anthology containing a ‘Mirror’ (Brockelmann, G.A.L. 1, 
pp. 280-1). 

Also to be mentioned are : 

Adab al-Furs wa'l- Arab by Ibn Miskawayh(d. 421/1030), the historian and 
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whose approach was wholly literary; and items which recur in 
‘Mirrors’ are also found in compilations of adab such as the Kitab 
al-Mahasin wd l- Masawi of Ibrahim ibn Muhammad al-Bayhaql 
(early fourth/tenth cent.), 1 as well as in historical works. 

Better known and much more interesting are the ‘Mirrors’ 
written in Persian during the period of Saljuq domination: 2 namely 
the Qabusnamah composed in 375/1082 by Kay Ka’us ibn Iskan- 
dar; 3 the Siyasatnamah of Nizam al-Mulk (408/1018-485/1092) ; 4 
and the Kitab Nasihat al-Muliik of Abu Hamid Muhammad al- 
Ghazali (450/1058/9-505/1 hi). 

The Qabusnamah is a book of counsel addressed by the Ziyarid 
prince of Tabaristan to his son and heir Gilanshah. Proud of his 
illustrious ancestry, but impecunious and not very secure on his 
throne as a vassal of the Saljuqs, Kay Ka’us was a realist; he was 
far from sure that his son would be able to retain the throne, and 
indeed Gilanshah did not reign long before the Saljuq Sultan 
Malikshah deposed him and put an end to the dynasty. Besides 
giving advice on statecraft, war, etiquette, domestic life, and 
sport, Kay Ka’us tells his son how to practise other professions 
to which he might have to turn, namely those of doctor of religion 
( , alim) i merchant, doctor of medicine, astrologer, poet, musician, 
courtier, secretary, farmer, craftsman, condottiere or darvish. No 
other work gives so vivid a picture of life as it was lived in the hey- 
day of medieval Islamic civilization. Interspersed through the 
book are sayings and anecdotes, mostly of Muslim but partly of 

scholar of Greek philosophy, author of Tajarib al-Umam and Tahdhib al-Akhlaq 
(which incorporates some of Aristotle’s ethics). See p. lxvi below. 

A lost ‘Mirror’ entitled al- Kitab al-Muluki, or Sir at al-Muluk, by Abu Man§ur 
’Abd al-Malik al-Tha'alibl (350/961-429/1038), author of the well-known collec- 
tion of poems and lives of poets entitled Yatimat al-Dahr (Brockelmann, 
G.A.L. i, p. 286, and Suppl. 1 1, p. 502) 

1 Ed. F. Schwally, Giessen, 1902; Index und Stellennachweise by O. Rescher, 
Stuttgart, 1923. 

2 An earlier ‘Mirror’ in Persian has survived from the Samanid or Ghaznavid 
period. This is the Adab al-Saltanah wa'l-Wizdrah, text in C. Schefer, Chresto- 
mathie Persane, Paris, 1883, pp. 10-28 (Richter, op. cit., p. 87, and W. Geiger 
and E. Kuhn, Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, Strasbourg, 1896-1904, vol. ii, 
P- 347)- 

3 Text, ed. R. Levy, London, 1951 (Gibb Memorial Series, n.s., xviii). Tr. 
F. Diez, Berlin, 1811 ; A. Querry, Paris, 1886; R. Levy, London, 1951. 

4 Text, ed. Ch. Schefer, Paris, 1891 ; similar text, ed. M. Modarresi Chahar- 
dehi, Tehran, 1334/1956; a variant text, ed. Sayyid 'Abd al-Rahlm Khalkhall, 
Tehran, 1310/1931. Tr. Ch. Schefer, Paris, 1891; H. Darke, London, i960; 
K. E. Schabinger Freiherr von Schowingen, Freiburg/Munich, i960. 
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Sasanian origin, and verses of the author’s own composition. He 
recommends strict observance of Islam (except as regards wine- 
drmkmg) and upholds lofty ethical principles, always bearing in 
mind the limitations imposed by need and expediency. ‘In all your 
deeds and words’, he says, ‘let your generosity be as large as your 
means will permit.’ 6 3 

The Siydsatnamah is equally realistic and valuable as a historical 
document, even though the bulk of the text consists of Muslim and 
.man anecdotes and sayings. Nizam al-Mulk, the illustrious 
tvaztr of the Saljuqs, had had quarter of a century’s experience of 
office when he composed or directed the composition of the work 
in response to a demand by Malikshah for a report on the short- 
comings of the Saljuq empire.* The book consists of his sugges- 
tions for reform, with or without anecdotes and aphorisms to 
illustrate them. Some of these suggestions follow the line of tradi- 

tl i°nT “ axims ’ but others are more specific and detailed. Nizam 
al-Mulk complains of dishonesty and extortion by tax-collectors, 
qadu (judges), and military holders of estates granted by the 
bultan in fief. In order to detect such abuses, and also in order to 
detect heresy, he calls for the re-establishment of a state intelli- 
gence service 2 and for the regular holding of royal audiences; both 
were traditional Sasanian and Muslim practices, but the Sultan Alp 
Arslan had renounced the former on the ground that spying was 
unchivalrous, and the latter had evidently fallen into neglect. 
Nizam al-Mulk also cites the example of theSaffarid king Ya'qub 

or,*, 265 / 8 79) as a warning against defiance of 'Abbasid 

Caliphal suzerainty, which was Malikshah’s intention at that time. 
He has much to say about army organization and recommends 
traditional practices, also apparently neglected by the Saljuq regime, 
such as employing troops of many nations and taking hostages 
from recently subdued peoples. The last chapters of the book 
appear to have been written at a later date, probably not long 
before Nizam al-Mulk’s death. Here he deplores the practices of 
making plural appointments and of employing heretics and non- 

. 5.^ CC °^ dm ® to t J ie Istanbul manuscript used by Darke (op. cit., p. i), Malik- 
^°- der /° r thC ? re ?t ra L 10n ° f the report was given in 479/1086. The 
coD^forthf sT- n °ivr p . ubhshe f .i 50 to speak) until the royal librarian made a 

aTe,i„„ "n 49 “)' , n 05 t,! ' mm H ' Pr ° bably ““ his 

2nd W3S 3 function of P° staI ^cials. Encyclopaedia of Islam, 
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I Muslims at a time when there was unemployment among the 

f educated classes, and complains of excessive granting and con- 

I sequent cheapening of titles and of interference in state affairs by 
women (no doubt with Malikshah’s ambitious wife Turkan 
Khatun in mind). Among these chapters are five on the subject of 
heretics, which may be later interpolations. 1 One of these recounts 
the career and death of Mazdak, the arch-heretic of Sasanian times, 
in a tendentious but vivid version thought to derive ultimately 
from a lost romance which was translated into Arabic from Pahlavi 
by Ibn al-Muqaffa'; 2 there are also accounts of the Khurramites, 
j Qarmatians, and other heretical rebels of 'Abbasid times. All are 
, seen as forerunners of the contemporary Batinites, i.e. Isma'ilites — 

| by the hand of one of whose assassins Nizam al-Mulk was to meet 
( his death. Sociologically, even if not doctrinally, there may well 
have been some truth in this identification. The Siydsatnamah 
shows that the aims of Nizam al-Mulk’s statesmanship were to 
promote justice, orthodox religion, and the stability and prosperity 
of the empire ; he regards these aims as altogether mutually com- 
patible, but does not conceal his fear that the ‘evil eye’ may have 
fallen on the Saljuq regime and that its days may be numbered. 

Different in character and purpose is the book of counsel for 
kings of al-Ghazall, 3 by general consent the most important 
religious thinker of medieval Islam. The work consists of two parts, 
of which the first is theological, setting forth and explaining, as do 
( no other books of this kind, what are the beliefs which a pious 
Muslim ruler ought to hold and the religious principles on which 
he ought to act. The second part contains a ‘Mirror for Princes’, 
with further chapters on wazirs , secretaries, magnanimity in 
kings, aphorisms of the sages, intelligence, and women. The con- 
tent of the second part is predominantly ethical and often reflects 

1 Dr. J. A. Boyle has given the information that B. N. Zakhoder, the Russian 
translator of the Siydsatnamah (Moscow, 1949), considers these chapters to have 
been interpolated by Muhammad Maghribi, the copyist and royal librarian (see 
p. xiv, n. 1, above). 

2 A. Christensen, L'lran sous les Sassanides, Copenhagen, 1944, pp. 68 and 
335-6. There was also a verse translation in Arabic by Aban al-Lahiqi (d. 200/ 

815). 

3 The spelling ‘Ghazali’ is used following Montgomery Watt, Bouyges, Bous- 
quet, Goldziher; but see R. A. Nicholson, A Literary History of the Arabs, p. 339, 
n. 1, and Brockelmann, G.A.L. i, p. 419. Dr. J. A. Boyle states that in the Ilahi- 
namah of Farid al-Din ‘A^ar (d. 627/1230) the name occurs twice (ed. RuhanI, 
pp. 134, 137) and that in both contexts the metre requires ‘Ghazzali’. 

C 2022 b 
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the Sufi attitude to life of which Ghazali was such an eloquent 
exponent ; but there are also passages of purely practical interest, 
and passages whose main point appears to be their literary effect. 
In form the work follows accustomed lines, with precepts enun- 
ciated by Ghazali and exemplifying anecdotes and aphorisms. 
No less than other writers of ‘Mirrors’, the theologian Ghazali views 
Muslim civilization as a Perso-Islamic synthesis. In Nasihat al- 
Muluk he has brought together a treasure-store of Sasanian and 
Muslim stories and sayings, many of which are not found in earlier 
‘Mirrors’. It is unfortunate that this great thinker, who was also 
a profound scholar of philosophy and highly trained lawyer, 
should have said nothing here about the nature of the Islamic state 
or the role of the Caliphate or the Batinite menace ; he had, how- 
ever, written on the two latter subjects in an earlier work (which 
will be discussed later in this Introduction), and as already men- 
tioned it was not customary to bring law or philosophy into 
‘Mirrors for Princes’. Nasihat al-Muluk is nevertheless a work of 
great interest and value, as an exposition of Perso-Islamic beliefs 
and ethical concepts, and as a compendium of medieval folklore. 

Both the Qabusnamah and the Siyasatnamah have been trans- 
lated into English, French, and German. It is hoped that despite 
shortcomings the present attempt to translate Nasihat al-Muluk 
may be of service. 

NASIHAT AL-MULVK : THE PERSIAN AND ARABIC 
VERSIONS 

Leading modern scholars have shown that numerous writings 
attributed to Ghazali are spurious, but have not denied that Nasihat 
al-Muluk is an authentic work, composed by Ghazali in Persian and 
later translated into Arabic. 1 This is attested by outside authorities 
as well as by statements in manuscripts of the Arabic text. 

In many of the Arabic manuscripts the opening passage addresses 

1 Carl Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen Literatur, Weimar, 1898-1902, 

P- 4 * 3 . and Suppl., Leiden, 1937-42, i, p. 750; Maurice Bouyges, Essai de 
chronologic des oeuvres de al- Ghazali (posthumous work ed. by Michel Allard), 
Beirut, 1959, pp. 61-63; W. Montgomery Watt, The authenticity of the works 
attributed to Ghazali, in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Lcjndon, 1952, 
pp. 24-45. Among the spurious works which were attributed to Ghazali is Sirr 
al-'alatnayn wa kashf ma fVl-ddrayn, a ‘Mirror for Princes’ with fanciful bio- 
graphies and passages about magic and alchemy (Bouyges, op. cit., pp. 132-3; 
Watt, loc. cit., pp. 34-35). 
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the work to the Sultan Muhammad ibn Malikshah as ‘King 
of the East and West’. This title, first conferred on the Saljuq 
Sultan Tughril Beg Muhammad by the 'Abbasid Caliph al-Qa’im, 
was sought and obtained by successive Great Saljuq rulers as a 
mark of Caliphal recognition. Although Muhammad ibn Malik- 
shah had been proclaimed Sultan in 492/1099 by a faction of 
troops then warring against his half-brother Barkiyaruq, he 
acknowledged the latter’s suzerainty in 497/1103 and accepted from 
him the title of ‘King’ of Northern Mesopotamia and Azarbayjan; 
only after the death of Barkiyaruq in 494/1 104 and blinding of 
Malikshah II in 499/1 105 was Muhammad generally acknowledged 

Great Saljuq ruler. Nasihat al- IVluluk would therefore have been 
composed at some date between 499/1105 and 505/1 in, the year 
of Ghazall’s death. In the Persian manuscript used by Professor 
Huma’i, however, the opening passage does not name Muhammad 
ibn Malikshah and addresses the work to the ‘King of the East’. 
This title might mean ‘King’ of Khurasan and refer to Muham- 
mad’s full brother and ally Sanjar, whose authority in that province 
was recognized by Barkiyaruq on the termination of the Saljuq 
civil war in 497/1 103 and by Muhammad throughout his reign 
( 499 / 1 1 0 5 ~ '5 1 1 / 1 1 1 8). Ghazali states in his Autobiography 1 that he 
moved to Nlshapur and resumed public teaching in Dhu’l-Qa'dah 
499/July 1106, after receiving strict orders from the ‘Sultan of the 
time’, who desired that luke-warmness in religion should be com- 
batted. Since Nlshapur was in Sanjar’s province and since the 
term ‘Sultan’ was used of provincial as well as Great Saljuq 
rulers, Ghazall’s reference might be to Sanjar; but the evidence of 
the Arabic manuscripts and of outside sources points to Muham- 
mad, and it is possible that at some stage in the transmission of the 
Persian manuscript a copyist may have overlooked the words ‘and 
West’ in the royal title. 

Dawlatshah Samarqandl, in his ‘Memoirs of the Poets’ written 
in 892/1487, 2 reports a confrontation in the presence of Muham- 
mad ibn Malikshah between Ghazali and As ad Mihnah, a theo- 
logian and a zealot of the Hanafite school (to which the Saljuq royal 

Al-munqidh mina l-dalal, ed. Ahmad Ghalwash, Cairo, 1371/1956, pp. 48, 
491 tr. by W. Montgomery Watt in The Faith and Practice of Ghazali, London! 
x 953, PP- 75, 76 . 

* Tadhkirat al-shu ara', ed. E. G. Browne, London/Leiden, 1901 (Persian 
Historical Texts, i), p. 85. On p. 84, As'ad Mihnah is mentioned in a quoted ode 
of Anwarl. 
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family and most of the 'ulatna of Khurasan adhered, while Ghazali 
followed the Shafi'ite school) ; when asked by As'ad whether he was 
a Hanafite or a Shafi'ite, Ghazali replied, ‘In matters of reason I 
belong to the school of proof, and in matters of law to the school of 
the Qur’an’. 

In a manuscript entitled Fadail al-Andm which Fritz Meier 
found at Istanbul, 1 it is stated that Ghazali composed Nasihat al- 
Muluk at Tus after retiring from his teaching activity at Nishapur 
and after reaching the age of 53 (i.e. after 503/1 109-10), and that 
the occasion was as follows: in a gathering at which the Sultan 
was present, Ghazali refuted the hostile criticisms of some Hana- 
fite 'ulama , and the Sultan bade him write down what he had 
said ; he did so, and the Sultan sent him in token of reconciliation a 
stag which he had shot at a hunt; in return for this gift Ghazali 
composed a larger work for the Sultan, namely Nasihat al-Muluk. 
If this is true, the Persian Nasihat al-Muluk must date from 
Ghazali’s last years (503/1109-10 505/1 in), which he spent at his 
native Tus, living in retirement and practising Sufism but con- 
tinuing to write and to teach. 

Most manuscripts of the Arabic version bear the title al-Tibr al- 
Masbuk fi Nasihat al-Muluk , ‘the Melted ingot (of gold) on advice to 
kings’ ; z and certain manuscripts noted by Brockelmann, 3 Bouyges, 4 
and Meier 5 contain statements that the work was written in 
Persian by Ghazali and translated into Arabic by 'All ibn Mubarak 
ibn Mawhub of Irbil for the ‘Atabeg’ Alp Qutlugh Beg Qaymaz 
al-Zaynl. 6 This is confirmed by Ibn Khallikan’s biographical notice 

1 Fritz Meier, review of Jalal Huma’i’s printed text of Nasihat al-Muluk, in 
Zeitschrift der deutschen Morgenlandgesellschaft, Bd. 93, n.f. Bd. 18, 1939, pp. 
395“4°8- Fada'il al-Andm and also Maktubdt and Mukatabat are titles of manu- 
scripts containing letters attributed to Ghazali and added explanatory matter. 
Bouyges, op. cit., pp. 164, 165, 166, provisionally classes them as authentic in the 
absence of proof to the contrary. Huma’i, in the Introduction to his printed 
edition of Nasihat al-Muluk , mentions a manuscript at Tehran entitled Fada'il 
al-Andm in which he found evidence suggesting that Nasihat al-Muluk was com- 
posed in 499/1 106. 

2 The translator may have chosen this title bearing in mind the earlier al- Tibr 
al-munsabik fi tadbir al-malik by a certain Ahwazi (see above, p. xii, n. 2). 

3 G.A.L. 1, p. 423; manuscript at Gotha. 

4 Op. cit., p. 62, n. 1 ; Biblioth&que Nationale, manuscript 2429 (Suppl. 551), 

Catalogue, ed. de Slane, p. 426; Utrecht manuscript Or. 38, Leiden, Handlist, 
P- 379- / 

s Z.D.M.G., 1939, loc, cit. Manuscripts at Istanbul ; see below, p. xxi. 

6 Bouyges, loc. cit., gives the surname in the Paris manuscript as al-Zairi; but 
see below, p. xxi. 
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of the translator’s uncle, who was called Ibn al-Mustawfi. 1 Ibn Khal- 
likan (608/121 1-681/1282), who claimed descent from the Barma- 
kids and was born and brought up at Irbil but in 626/1228-9 left 
the city, states that Ibn al-Mustawfi was born in 564/1169 and that 
his full names were Sharaf al-Din Abu’l-Barakat Mubarak ibn 
Abi’l-Fath Ahmad ibn Mubarak ibn Mawhub ibn Ghanimah ibn 
Ghalib al-Lakhmi ; he wrote a history of Irbil and other literary 
works which Ibn Khallikan admired, and served as mustawfi (i.e. 
finance minister) from before Ibn Khallikan’s departure until 629/ 
1232, when he became wazir ; in the following year, however, after 
the virtuous ruler of Irbil, Muzaffar al-Din Gokburi, had died 
without heirs and the Caliph al-Mustansir had occupied the city, 
he was dismissed; thereafter he lived in retirement at Irbil until 
the Mongols took the city in 634/1236, and then at Mosul until his 
death in 637/1239. Ibn Khallikan also states: 

The office of mustawfi had been held by his father and by his uncle, 
Safi al-Din Abu’l-Hasan *Ali ibn Mubarak, a man of eminent abilities; 
it was he who translated the Nasihat al-Muluk composed by Abu Hamid 
al-Ghazali from the Persian language into Arabic, for Ghazali had com- 
posed it only in Persian. I used to hear this in the days when I was in 
that country; it was well-known among the people. 

For some reason, 2 the Persian Nasihat al-Muluk virtually went 
out of circulation, while the Arabic al-Tibr al-Masbuk was fre- 
quently copied in Mamluk and Ottoman times. Scholars came to 
believe that the Persian original was irretrievably lost. 3 There were 
some who thought that Ghazali had written the Arabic text, per- 
haps because available manuscripts contained no mention of the 
translator or of the Persian original, and some who doubted whether 
the work was Ghazali’s at all, 4 perhaps because manuscripts bore 

1 Wafayat al-A'ydn, Bibliographical Dictionary, Eng. tr. by Baron McGuckin 
de Slane, Paris, 1842-71, ii, pp. 556-61. 

2 Perhaps on account of the devastations of cities and libraries in Persia and 
Iraq caused by the Mongols (so Prof. I lunia'i conjectures) and also the renewed 
devastations in Isfahan, Baghdad and elsewhere caused by the armies of Timur 
(d. 807/1405). Perhaps the archaic and very simple Persian prose style of the 
original did not please the florid taste of the following centuries, while the more 
ornate style of the Arabic version was acceptable. Perhaps Persians ceased to pay 
much attention to works of Sunnite theologians such as Ghazali after Twelver 
Shi'ism had become the national religion early in the tenth/sixteenth cent. 

3 Ignaz Goldziher in his Streitschrift des Gazali gegen die Batinijja-Sekte, 
Leiden, 1916, p. 98. 

4 e.g. Jurji Zaydan and other Egyptian scholars such as Zaki Mubarak; 
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titles which had been embroidered or altered by scribes, 1 while 
similar titles were borne by works of other authors. 2 

Ibn Khallikan’s evidence had, however, been confirmed 3 by the 
literary encyclopedist Hajjl Khalifah known as Katib Chelebi (d. 
I ° 57 / I ^ 57 )> w h° in his Kashf al-Zunun inserted two entries, not 
very clearly worded, but evidently showing that he knew of the 
existence of manuscripts of the Persian as well as the Arabic 
version. In the first entry headed al-Tibr al-Masbuk ft Nasaih 
al-Muluk , he states: 4 

Persian, by the Imam Abu Hamid Muhammad ibn Muhammad al- 
Ghazali, who died in 505, for the Saljuq Sultan Muhammad ibn Malik- 
shah; then somebody translated it into Arabic. It was translated into 
Turkish by Muhammad ibn 'All known as 'Ashiq Chelebi and also by 
‘Ala’l ibn Muhibb al- Sharif al-Shlrazi-lisan Beg, one of the proteges of 
Bayazid ibn Sultan Sulayman Khan, who called it Natijat al-Suluk. 
It has an introduction setting forth Ghazali’s counsels to Muhammad 
ibn Malikshah and two essays and seven chapters. In these translations 
are many appendices ( ilhaqat ). It was also translated (into Turkish) by 
Muhammad ibn *Abd al-'Aziz known as Wujudi who died in 1020. 

In the second entry Hajjl Khalifah states: 5 

It is the Persian al-Tibr al-Masbuk by the Imam Abu Hamid ibn 

W. R. W. Gardner, al-Ghazali, Madras, 1919, p. iio. (Huma’i, Introduction; 
Bouyges, op. cit., p. 63, n. 1.) 

1 e.g. Tuhfat al-muluk, Sirat al-muluk (among the manuscripts found by 
Meier; see below); Kharidat al-Suluk (Bouyges, op. cit., p. 61, n. 6, quoting 
Ahlwardt); Natijat al-Suluk (Turkish tr. mentioned by Hajjl Khalifah; see 
below). 

2 e.g. al-Tibr al-munsabik ft tadbir al-malik by a certain Ahwazi (p. xii, 
n. 2, and p. xviii, n. 2, above); Nasihat al-Muluk by Mawardi (p. ix, n. 2, 
above); Nasaih al-Muluk (in Persian) by Qiwam ul-Dln Yusuf ibn Hasan 
(Hajjl Khalifah, Huma’i); al-Nasaih al-muhimmah lil-muluk by Shaykh Ulwan 
ibn 'Atlyah al-Hamawi (d. 936/1529) and Nasihat al-Salatin by Mustafa ibn 
Ahmad known as ‘AH al-Daftari (Hajjl Khalifah) ; al- Tibr ai-masbuk ft dhayl al- 
suluk (historical; an appendix to MaqrizI’s Suluk) by Shams al-Dln Abu’l- 
Khayr Muhammad al-SakhawI (Huma’i). 

3 Prof. Huma’i mentions in his Introduction the following medieval writers 
who refer to Nasihat ul-Muluk as one of Ghazali’s works: Yafi’I (d. 623/1 126) in 
his Chronicle, year 505; Safadi (d. 764/1363) in his Biographical Dictionary , life 
of Ghazali; Fadl Allah Husaynl QazwinI in his History of the Ancient Kings of 
Persia written for Nusrat al-Dln Ahmad ibn Yusuf Shah, Atabeg of the Great 
Lurs(r. 695/1 296-c. 733/1332; Browne, Lit. Hist, iii, p. 68), reign of Kayumarth; 
Sayyid Murtada al-Zabidi (1145/1732-1205/1791) in his Commentary on 
Ghazali’ s Iky a' 'Ulum al-Din, where he also states that ‘somebody translated the 
Persian Nasihat al-Muluk into Arabic and called it al-Tibr al-Masbuk'. 

4 Ketf-el- Zunun (Arabic text), ed. fjerefettin Yaltkaya and Rifat Bilge, 

Istanbul, 1941-3, i, P- 337- 1 Op. cit., ii, p. 1957. 
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Muhammad al-Ghazali, and its [Turkish] translation is Natijat al-Suluk. 
It was translated into Arabic by Safi al-Din Abu’l-Hasan al-Irbili, 
who died in the year . . . [and was] the uncle of Ibn al-Mustawf I, with 
no change in the plan of the book as regards arrangement or content. 
Mawardi [was the author of a book called] Mu id al-Niam , and somebody 
translated it from Persian into Arabic and called it al-Durr al-Masbuk 
ft naql Nasihat al-Muluk\ it begins ‘Praise be to God for His blessings 
and favours’; somebody translated it into Turkish. 

In 1900 Paul Horn learnt 1 that manuscripts of the Persian 
original had survived in the libraries of Istanbul, and in 1939 
Fritz Meier made investigations and found three Persian manu- 
scripts, two copied in the eighth/fifteenth century and one undated. 2 
He also found six manuscripts of the Arabic version containing 
the names both of the translator Abu’l-Hasan ‘All ibn Mubarak 
ibn Mawhub and of his patron the Atabeg Alp Qutlugh Inanj Beg 
Abu Mansur Qaymaz al-Zayni, and also containing the original 
Persian texts of poems which come in the work in addition to 
Arabic translations of them ; among these six manuscripts, five had 
been copied in the eighth/fifteenth and ninth/sixteenth centuries, 
two of them for Mamluk Sultans of Egypt, and one bore no date. 
Besides these Dr. Meier found twenty-three Arabic manuscripts 
with no mention of the translator’s or of his patron’s names and no 
Persian poems, possibly representing a later recension;? several 
mixed and incomplete Arabic manuscripts; one Arabic and three 
Persian manuscripts containing only the first, i.e. theological, part, 
which may have been regarded as a separate work; 4 and various 
manuscripts of Turkish translations, including those by MuhibbI 
and Wujudi which Hajjl Kahllfah mentioned. 

The period in which the Arabic translation was made is indicated 
in a biographical notice of ‘AH ibn Mubarak’s patron by Ibn Khalli- 
kan. 5 This gives his names as Abu Mansur Qaymaz ibn ‘Abd 
Allah al-Zayni, and despite the appellation ‘Abu Mansur’ states 

1 Z.D.M.G., Bd. 54, 1900, pp. 313-14. 

2 Aya Sofya 2879, copied in Safar 863 by ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Kabir (title Sirat al-Muluk); §ehid Ali Pa? a 1462, ninth cent.; Aya Sofya 
2909, no date. Meier in Z.D.M.G. 93, 1939, loc. cit. 

3 Particulars are given by Meier, loc. cit. 

4 Bouyges, op. cit., pp. 61-62 n. 7, mentions a Persian manuscript at Cairo 
consisting of Part I only. 

5 Biographical Dictionary, tr. de Slane, ii, pp. 5iof. Cf. E.I.( 2), art. Begteginids 
(by Claude Cahen). 
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that he was a eunuch from Tabaristan and a freedman of the ruler 
of Irbil, Zayn al-Din *Ah ibn Begtegln, who appointed him atabeg 
(‘guardian’) of his children — hence his surname al-Zayni. Zayn al- 
Din 'All, called Kuchik, had risen to power as a general in the 
service of Imad al-Din Zangi (d. 541/1146) and governed Irbil 
and also Mosul on behalf of the Zangids until his death in 563 / 
1168; in 559/1164, according to Ibn Khallikan, he put Qaymaz in 
charge of affairs at Irbil. He had intended that after his death 
the government of Irbil should pass to his elder son, Muzaffar 
al-Din Gokburi; but Qaymaz secured the succession for the 
younger son, Zayn al-Din Yusuf. Gokburi served the Zangids in 
various roles and fought with Salah al-Din al-Ayyubi against the 
Crusaders; Yusuf also fought against the Crusaders and was killed 
at Nazareth in 586/1190, when Gokburi finally succeeded to the 
government of Irbil. At Mosul, however, Qaymaz, who had served 
as governor since 571/1 175, was to remain in office until his death 
i* 1 59 5/ 1 *99> except for a spell in 589/1193 when he was temporarily 
deposed and imprisoned by a Zangid prince named Tzz al-Din 
Mas ud. Qaymaz was a virtuous and pious ruler, who built a col- 
lege ( madrasah ) at Irbil, rebuilt the mosque at Mosul, and patron- 
ized literature and poetry; his secretary was Majd al-Din ibn 
al-Athlr (d. 607/1210), a theologian and Traditionist, brother of 
the historian Izz al-Din ibn al-Athlr. Qaymaz must have com- 
missioned the Arabic translation of Nasihat al-Muluk at some 
time during his long tenure of office at Irbil, i.e. during the quarter 
of a century before 586/1190. 

Apart from those at Istanbul, only one other manuscript of 
the Persian Nasihat al-Muluk has come to light, namely at 
Tehran, having been acquired by the distinguished scholar Sayyid 
‘Abd al-Rahlm Khalkhall, who passed it to his friend Jalal Khan 
Sana Huma’i; from it Professor Humai was able to produce the 
edition printed by the Majlis Press at Tehran in 1315 solar/1937- 
I 3 I 7 / I 939 - Manuscripts of the Arabic al-Tibr al-Masbuk, on 
the other hand, are numerous, with ten conserved at Paris and 
others at Oxford, Cambridge, Utrecht, Cairo, Tunis, Beirut and 
elsewhere. Two editions of al-Tibr al-Masbuk have been printed at 
Cairo, one in 1277/1860 on the margins of an edition of Turtushl’s 
Siraj al-Muluk 1 and another in 1317/1900. — - 

Prof. Huma’i found that Mr. Khalkhall’s Persian manuscript 

1 See Note 2 on p. xii above. 
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had been copied at a very late date, namely 1267/1850; 1 but the 
style and vocabulary were such that the work must have been trans- 
mitted from a very early period of Persian prose. Unfortunately 
the text was disordered, with numerous errors and omissions. The 
History of the Kings of Persia (pp. 47-53 below) was hopelessly cor- 
rupt and defective, and certain stories of Anushlrvan (appearing 
on pp. 72-73 below) were also very corrupt. In preparing the printed 
text, Prof. Huma’i did a laborious and scholarly work of reconstitu- 
tion. Besides reordering and correcting the manuscript text, he 
filled gaps where possible by referring to the Arabic edition of 
I 3 I 7/ I 9°° anc * translating words and passages from it back into an 
appropriately archaic Persian. This Arabic edition was also full of 
errors and omissions, but in content was similar to the Persian, apart 
from some differences in order of items; the History of the Kings 
was equally corrupt, and the above-mentioned stories of Anushlr- 
van were missing. Prof. Huma’i was not able to reconstitute the 
History of the Kings and left this and a few other passages as they 
stood, but filled various gaps by referring to classical Persian and 
Arabic works containing similar material. In his edition he has 
enclosed reconstituted words and passages within square brackets 
and supplied valuable footnotes. 

The Oxford Arabic manuscript was examined by Dr. H. D. 
Isaacs, M.D., of Manchester, who prepared a typewritten trans- 
cript with a translation of Part I and a valuable introduction; 
these he presented to Manchester University as a thesis in 1956. 
The manuscript (Laud Or. 210) is entitled Kitab Nasihat al-Muluk 
wa hull Ghani wa SuTiik, ‘The Book of Counsel for Kings and for 
every Rich Man and Beggar’, and is not dated but forms part of the 
Laudian collection acquired by the Bodleian Library between 1635 
and 1640. Dr. Isaacs found it to be well preserved, though some- 
times illegible at the margin or on account of blotches, and rather 
full of grammatical and auditional errors, the text having evidently 
been taken down from dictation. He was able to remedy these 
defects by referring to the Cairo edition of 1277/1860 and by other 
means. The names of the translator and of his patron did not 
appear in the opening paragraph of the manuscript, but there were 
Persian and after them Arabic versions of the poems (which Dr. 

manuscript had been copied at Hitman by a scribe named Isma'il ibn 
Ibrahim for Abd al-Baqi Mlrza, who is thought to have been governor of the 
province at that time. 
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Isaacs was not able to reproduce in his typewritten text); the 
History of the Kings was defective (and not in accord with the 
corrupt fragments which survive in Prof. Humai’s Persian text). 
Aside from this and from the presence or absence of a few items 
and occasional differences of order, the contents of Dr. Isaacs’s 
Arabic and Prof. Humai’s Persian texts are substantially identical. 
'All ibn Mubarak ibn Mawhub must be deemed to have fulfilled very 
successfully his intention of ‘adhering to the plan (of the work) and 
rendering it in accordance with its structure and form, without 
making any change in its content and character’. 


INTERNAL EVIDENCE OF AUTHENTICITY 


In Part I (p. 25 below) there is a sentence, ‘We have mentioned 
how it may be remedied in the Book of Anger in the Quarter on 
Destructive Things in the treatise Ihya 'Uliitn al-Din\ i.e. Book 
XXV of Ghazali’s magnum crpus\ and another sentence (p. 33), 
‘To the description of this lower world we have devoted a treatise’, 
may refer to Book XXVI of Ihya\ In Part II, Chapter I, are several 
references to maladministration and bribery (pp. 77, 88-89, 93) 
which seem to reflect anxiety over Saljuq affairs rather than theo- 
logical predilection in favour of the past and against the present; 
and in Chapter II (p. m) praise is given to Nizam al-Mulk 1 in a 
way suggesting that the great zvazir had lived not long ago. On the 
other hand, Chapter VI ends with a sentence (p. 157), ‘Under- 
stand, therefore, O brother, how great is the value of intelligence’ ; 
since the reader is elsewhere addressed ‘O King’, and since a 
theologian would not call a Sultan ‘O brother’, these words cannot 
have formed part of Ghazali’s original work; but this evidence 
does not seem sufficient to condemn the whole chapter as in- 


authentic. 

In a thesis presented to Edinburgh University in 1962, the Rev. 
Harold Spencer has demonstrated the dependence upon Ghazali’s 
Ihya of the first two ‘Pillars’ of his Persian Kimiya-yi Saadat ; 
and the latter must have been the work mainly used in the compila- 


tion of Part I of Nasihat al-Muliik. The ten ‘roots’ of the faith as 
here expounded (pp. 6-12) closely follow the creed of ten articles 
found in Section 1 of the first ‘Pillar’ of Kimiya-yi Sa'adat\ the ten 


1 Dr. Isaacs’s text has only ‘the Nizam’, but in the context this seems to mean 
Nizam al-Mulk. See note on p. in. 
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‘branches’ (guiding principles for royal conduct) appear to be an 
elaboration of Section 10 of the second ‘Pillar’, which is not 
paralleled in Ihya where no advice to rulers is given; and many of 
the sayings and stories illustrating the ten ‘branches’ and the two 
‘springs’ (knowledge of this world and of the last breath) are found 
in Kimiya-yi Sa'adat. 

Prof. Huma’i has noted this affinity and expressed the opinion 
that the Persian style of Nasihat al-Muluk is such that it can only 
have been written by the author of Kimiya-yi Sa'adat and in the 
fifth/eleventh or early sixth/twelfth century. The language is very 
simple, even more so than that of the Siyasatnamah and Qabusna - 
mah\ sentence construction is ‘linear’, with no clauses inside 
clauses and with the verb often not at the end of the sentence ; nor 
does the author object to ending successive sentences with the 
same verb. Archaic Persian words are used, along with Arabic tech- 
nical terms of Islam as might be expected in a work by a theologian ; 
but some religious items are always expressed in Persian, such as 
namaz (prayer) for salat , and Adinah (Friday) for Jum'ah. As 
features of the work, Prof. Huma’i notes : the pleonastic use of ra 
after nouns governed by bara-yi and az bahr-i\ use of infinitives to 
govern direct objects; frequent placing of predicates before sub- 
jects; frequent placing of cardinal numerals after their nouns; and 
occasional use of the prefix mi with subjunctive verbs. Dr. Meier 
has noted also the frequent use of far a and andar to make compound 
verbs. There is none of the verbal ornamentation seen in prose 
writings of the sixth-seventh/eleventh-twelfth century, such as 
the Chahar Maqalah of Nizami 'ArudI (d. 570/ 1174) or the Tadh- 
kirat al-Awliya of Farid al-Dln ‘Attar (d. 627/1230); and rhymed 
prose is wholly lacking. 1 It is thus evident on linguistic grounds 
that the text has come down from an earlier period. 

The Arabic style of Dr. Isaac’s text reflects the evolution of 
medieval Muslim taste. There is a good deal of verbal adornment, 
in the forms of redundant synonyms and rhyming or jingling 
sentences or phrases. Such passages are found mainly in Part II, 
especially when the subject-matter belongs to adab rather than to 
religious or ethical literature; they are often much longer than the 
Persian, but otherwise follow it faithfully. Though many of the 

* Some of the stories and sayings are built around puns and literary effects, 
but their style is equally simple and archaic. On the anachronism of Arabic puns 
attributed to Alexander and Anushirvan, see below, p. lix. 
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sayings and anecdotes come from Arabic sources, the simplicity of 
their Persian and complexity of their Arabic renderings show that 
in this work the former must have been the originals and the latter 
translations. 

The extreme simplicity of the Persian becomes very pleasing in 
many of the anecdotes, which gain in effect from conciseness ; the 
stories on p. 66 and p. 93 below are more effectively told here than 
in the Siyasatnamah, where they also appear. The Arabic version, 
however, is not unpleasant to read, in spite of its diffuseness, as 
the translator has avoided the excessive artifice and interminable 
rhymed prose found in some contemporary works. 1 

During the transmission of a work such as this, scribes might 
well have interpolated further anecdotes or aphorisms which they 
considered apposite; and such accretions might be indentifiable 
through differences of literary style. No such differences, however, 
were perceptible in either Prof. Humai’s Persian or Dr. Isaacs’s 
Arabic texts. In Part II, Chapter VII (pp. 165-6 below), for 
instance, there is an excursus comparing characters of women and 
animals; in Prof. Humai’s text it is headed fast (‘section’), in Dr. 
Isaacs’s text it is not headed, and in the Cairo edition of 1317 / 
1900 it is missing; its moral tone seems lower than the rest of the 
chapter, but its style is similar. 

In general, the subject-matter is consistent with Ghazali’s ideas 
as expressed in his other writings. This is discussed later, 2 after 
an outline of Ghazali’s life and thought. 

THE PRESENT TRANSLATION 

To eliminate accretions and establish accurate texts from which 
a definitive English translation could be made, it would be neces- 
sary to collate the Istanbul and Tehran Persian manuscripts and 
a number of the better Arabic manuscripts. The present translation 
is provisional, being based upon the Persian text edited by Prof. 
Huma’i, of which a copy was available in the Oriental Library of 
Durham University, and upon the Arabic text edited by Dr. 
Isaacs and included in his thesis, of which he most kindly lent a 
copy. Prof. Humai’s text has been followed except where it seemed 
preferable to use passages or words from Dr. Isaacs’s text or 
to incorporate additional items from it. The more significant 

1 e.g. in the Maqamdt of Hariri (d. 516/1 122). 2 pp. xxxviii-li below. 
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discrepancies between the two texts are recorded in footnotes. The 
History of the Kings (pp. 47-53) has been taken from Dr. Isaacs’s 
text supplemented by that of the Cambridge Arabic manuscript 
Qq. 231. Translations of passages or words which were recon- 
stituted by Prof. Huma’i are enclosed in square brackets; in 
general they were found to conform in meaning with the corre- 
sponding passages or words in Dr. Isaacs’s text. Translations of 
items taken from Dr. Isaacs’s or the Cambridge texts and other 
added or conjectured words are enclosed in round brackets. Where 
conjectural readings or translations had to be made, indications 
are given in the footnotes; e.g. on p. 138, Alexander’s saying that 
‘If actions depend on predestination by God, it is ( ? not permis- 
sible) to reduce effort’. Also noted are points and words of lin- 
guistic, theological, historical and general interest, and parallels 
with items in other works; for many of the notes in Part I gratitude 
is due to Dr. Isaacs. Prof. Humai’s text is designated P. (H.), 
Dr. Isaacs’s text as Ar. (I), the Cairo edition of 1317/1900 used 
by Prof. Huma’i as Ar. (H), and the Cambridge text as Ar. (Camb.). 

It is hoped that despite the brackets and annotations the trans- 
lated text will be found easy and pleasant to read. To avoid further 
encumbrance, particulars of persons appearing in the book are 
not included in the footnotes but are given in a Biographical Index. 
For particulars and bibliographies of some of the subjects arising 
in the book, reference is made in the footnotes to relevant articles 
in the Encyclopaedia of Islam. 

THE SALJCQ PERIOD 

Ghazali’s career was much influenced by the affairs of the 
Saljuqs, under whose regime he lived. They were the ruling family 
of a Turkoman tribe who had come to Iran and 'Iraq not only as 
conquerors but also as champions of Sunnite Islam; in Transoxiana 
they had embraced Sunnism of the Hanafite school, and though 
continuing to speak Turkish, they had chosen Persian for their 
language of culture and government. 1 They first came up against 

1 Probably the Saljuqs migrated to Transoxiana and embraced Islam after 
the conquest of Bukhara by the Turkish Qarakhanids from the Persian Samanids 
in 389/999. Although the literary revival of Persian began under the Ra man i ds, 
the governmental language of the Samarud and Buyid regimes had continued to 
be Arabic, in which the Secretaries ( dablrs ) had a strong vested interest. Only 
under the Turkish regimes, first partially under the Ghaznavids and then under 
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the Ghaznavids, also ardent Sunnites, from whom they wrested 
Khurasan and Rayy through their victory at Dandanqan in 
432/1040; and next against the weak and divided Daylamites, who 
for a hundred years had ruled Western Iran and Baghdad, and 
whose princes, the Buyids, were Shl'ites of the Twelver sect. 
Holding that the rightful Twelfth Imam 1 had been occultated at 
Samarra in 260/864, the Buyids had been content to acknowledge 
during his absence the suzerainty of the Sunnite ‘Abbasid Caliphs; 
but the position had not been easy. Constitutional harmony was 
restored when Baghdad fell in 447/1055 to the Saljuq leader 
Tughril Beg Muhammad, and the Caliph al-Qa’im became the 
protege of a Sunnite government. The new position was legalized 
in 449/1058 when al-Qa’im conferred on Tughril the title ‘King 
of the East and West’; but in 450-1/1059 Baghdad was seized 
by Arslan al-Basasiri, a Turkish general formerly in the service 
of the Buyids, who proclaimed allegiance to the visibly existent 
Imam of the Isma'ilite Shi'ah, i.e. the Fatimid anti-Caliph al- 
Mustansir in Cairo. On forty successive Fridays al-Basasiri 
caused the sermons in the mosques of Baghdad to be read in 
al-Mustansir’s name, but he received no support from Egypt and 
was defeated and killed by Tughril’s troops, who brought al-Qa’im 
back to Baghdad. 

Under Tughril’s nephew and successor Alp Arslan (r. 455/ 1063- 
465/1072) and in the early years of the reign of Alp Arslan’s son 
and successor Malikshah (r. 465/1072-485/1092), the Saljuq armies 
kept their zeal and conquered eastern Asia Minor from the Chris- 
tian Byzantines and Syria and Palestine from the heretical Fatimids. 
This was also a period of internal peace and improved administra- 
tion, thanks mainly to the efforts of Hasan ibn 'All ibn Ishaq, 
Nizam al-Mulk (409/1018-485/1092), the illustrious wazir of Alp 
Arslan and Malikshah. A native of Tus in Khurasan, he had been 
brought up as a pious Sunnite of the Shafi'ite school to which the 
'Abbasid Caliphs belonged, and he based his policy on the old 
Persian maxim ‘Religion and empire are twins’. He strove to sup- 
press abuses, to introduce reforms, to initiate his still uncultured 


the Saljuqs, did Persian supplant Arabic in the chancelleries and in diplomatic 
correspondence. (B. Spuler, Iran in fruh-islamischer Zeit , Wiesbaden, 1952, 
pp. 245-7.) 

1 i.e. Muhammad ibn Hasan al-Askari, called al-Mahdi and $ahib al-Zaman. 
On the Buyids and their policy. Prof. Claude Cahen has wyf ten a very interesting 
article in E.I. (2). 
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Saljuq masters into the arts of Perso-Islamic statecraft, and to 
provide competent and reliable theologians, judges, and secre- 
taries for the state religion and state administration. To this end 
he founded colleges ( madaris ), called Nizamiyah after him, at 
Baghdad (459/1067), Nishapur, Harat, Baikh, Marv and Mosul. 
These colleges also served to propagate the legal system of al- 
Shafi'I (d. 204/820) and doctrinal system of al-Ash'ari (d.324/ 
925), and may have been intended to combat the Isma'ilite propa- 
ganda being put forth by the Fatimids from the Azhar mosque at 
Cairo. Towards al-Qa’im and his grandson and successor al- 
Muqtadl (r. 467/1075-487/1094), Nizam ul-Mulk showed the 
respect due to the head of the Sunnite religious institution. The 
Caliph’s name appeared on the coins and in the Friday sermons, 
and much value was attached to the Caliphal diploma of investiture 
as evidence of the regime’s legality. From their capital at Isfahan, 
the Saljuqs controlled Baghdad through a garrison commander 
(shihnah) and civil governor (‘ amid ), but did not interfere in the 
day-to-day affairs of the Caliphate. Attempts at independent 
political action by the Caliphs and their officials were, however, 
resolutely checked. 

That Nizam al-Mulk’s efforts were not wholly successful, 
especially in his later years, is apparent from the evidence of mal- 
practices and weaknesses given in his Siyasatnamah ; and no doubt 
the Isma ilites or Batinites’, against whom he warns so insistently, 
owed some of their success to popular resentment against current 
abuses. Their doctrine of the hidden or batin meaning of the Qur’an 
appealed to both mystical and philosophical opponents of Sunnite 
formalism, and their doctrine of tcflim, i.e. that God is necessarily 
just and must therefore provide His worshippers with an Authori- 
tative Teacher to teach them the batin and guide them aright, 
accorded with widely held messianic and legitimist ideas. T his 
living Teacher was the Fatimid al-Mustansir (r. 427/1035-487/ 
I0 94 )> believed to be descended from Muhammad through Isma'Il, 
rightful heir of the sixth Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq. In the early part 
of al-Mustansir’s long reign Egypt is depicted by Nasir Khusraw 
(d. 480/1088), the Persian poet and propagandist of Isma'ilism, as 
having enjoyed wonderful justice and prosperity; but afterwards 
al-Mustansir’s fortunes declined, the army took control and the 
Isma llite Shi ah split into two factions, the army favouring the 
succession of al-Mustansir’s son al-Musta'li, while the devotees 
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considered another son, al-Nizar, to be his father’s originally and 
irrevocably designated heir. The ‘New Propaganda’ which swept 
through Iran was a Nizarite movement led by two men of genius, 
'Abd al-Malik ibn al-'Attash and then Hasan al-Sabbah (d. 518/ 
1124). The latter had returned 01473/1081 from a visit to Egypt and 
was able in 483/1090 to acquire the old Daylamite fortress of Alamut 
from its pro-Shf ite governor, and there establish his spiritual and 
military headquarters. Other fortresses, in Quhistan (southern 
Khurasan) and Fars, and the town of Tikrit on the Tigris, fell 
into Batinite hands, and not a few officers and officials of the Saljuq 
regime were openly or secretly won over. After ai-Mustansir ’s death, 
in Shawal 487/January 1094, the movement ceased to have any 
connexion with Egypt. Al-Nizar was imprisoned and put to death 
at Alexandria in 488/1095, but was held to have transmitted his 
powers to the leader of the movement in Iran and thus to have 
been the spiritual father of Hasan al-Sabbah, who had in fact already 
assumed the role of Authoritative Teacher. 

Despite its attractions, Isma'Ilism was not acceptable to most 
Persian Muslims, because they were unwilling to concede such 
limitless authority to any living man. In stressing this point in his 
refutations of the Batinites, Ghazali voiced the prevailing opinion. 
The alleged antinomianism of the Batinites, and their secrecy and 
practice of assassination, were also repellent to the majority. 

Meanwhile the authority of the Saljuqs was weakening as their 
former tribal solidarity gave way to factionalism. This revolved 
around the ambitions of a woman, Turkan Khatun. A Qarakhanid 
princess from Bukhara, she had married Malikshah, borne him a 
son Mahmud in 480/1087-8, and won great influence over him; 
she had also been entrusted with the upbringing of his sister, 
Mahmalik 1 (or Muhmalak) Khatun, who in 480/1087 was married 
to the 'Abbasid Caliph al-Muqtadl and bore a son, JaTar. After 
two years of conjugal discord, however, Mahmalik was brought 
back with JaTar to Isfahan, where a little later she died, and 
Turkan Khatun took charge of JaTar. Her ambitions were to have 
Mahmud designated as successor to the Sultanate and JaTar as 
successor to the Caliphate. With the help of her major-domo, Taj 
ul-Mulk, she was able to gather together a powerful faction of 
supporters and infiltrate them into high positions. Against her 

1 Rawandl, Rabat al-Sudur, G.M.S., N.s., ii, p. 140, says sister; Ibn al-Athir, 
Kamil, ed. Tomberg, x, pp. 106 and 146, says daughter. ( 
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stood the Caliph and the wazir Nizam . aLMulk. who despite 
jealousy excited by his nepotism, still had powerful supporters 
also. Nizam al-Mulk upheld the designation of Barkiyaruq, son 
of Malikshah by his earlier marriage to a Saljuq princess Zubaydah 
Khatun, as heir to the throne. 

Such was the state of affairs when Nizam al-Mulk was assassi- 
nated and Malikshah died, on Ramadan io/October 14 and Shawal 
16/November 19 of the year 485/1092. 1 Civil war then broke out 
among the Saljuqs, and expeditions sent by Nizam al-Mulk against 
the Batinites were called off. Turkan Khatun came to terms with 
the Caliph, who agreed to support Mahmud’s claim to the Sultanate 
in return for her renunciation of Ja'far’s claim to the Caliphate; 
and she later brought into the struggle against Barkiyaruq the army 
of a Saljuq prince, Barkiyaruq’s maternal uncle, by name Malik 
Isma'il, whom she promised to marry; but ultimately Barkiyaruq 
prevailed. Then his paternal uncles Tutush, governor of Syria, 
and Arslan Arghun, governor of Khurasan, rebelled against him, 
and he was defeated and imprisoned in 487/1094; but when Mah- 
mud died of smallpox in 487/1094* Barkiyaruq, who had narrowly 
escaped disqualification by blinding, was acknowledged as the 
ruler. Later in the same year Turkan Khatun and the Caliph al- 
Muqtadi also died, unexpectedly as both were young; and in the 
following year Tutush and Arslan Arghun came to violent ends. 
Then in 492/1098-9 Barkiyaruq had to face a rebellion by his 
brothers Muhammad, who was governing Mosul and Azarbaijan, 
and Sanjar, who was governing Khurasan; eventually, in 497/1 103, 
they came to terms, but a year later Barkiyaruq died, and in 
499/ 1 10 5 infant son Malikshah II was disqualified by blinding. 

Muhammad, who was called Tapar, then came to the throne with 
support from most of the factions, leaving Sanjar to govern 
Khurasan as viceroy. 

1 Sources agree that Nizam al-Mulk was assassinated by a Batinite. One ex- 
planation is that the deed was done in revenge for the execution by the Saljuq 
authorities of a carpenter of Savah near Qum accused of having murdered the 
local muezzin who had been denouncing Isma'ilite activities in the town (Ibn al- 
Athlr, x, p. xo8). Rawandl, p. 135, says that the heretics stabbed Nizam al- 
Mulk at the instigation of Taj ul-Mulk; since Taj al-Mulk was killed four 
months later by troops loyal to Nizam al-Mulk, the explanation must have been 
current at the time. 

Malikshah is said to have died at Baghdad of a fever caught on a hunt ; but if 
the purpose of his journey to Baghdad had been to depose MuqtadI or impose 
the succession of JaTar, poison might have been the cause. 
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In all these long civil wars, no high principles were at stake. 
Participants changed sides as ambition or expediency required, 
yet were ready to commit all sorts of murders and cruelties. The 
loss of Jerusalem in 490/1096 to the Fatimids, from whom it was 
captured in 493/1099 by Franks, did not restrain the Saljuqs from 
their internecine strife. The Batinites gained further influence and 
captured more strongholds, including the castle of Shahdiz 1 on the 
outskirts of Isfahan itself. 

Muhammad ibn Malikshah and Sanjar did what they could to 
restore the prestige of the Saljuq regime. In Khurasan, Sanjar (d. 
552/1 157) was to win a fine reputation, not only for chivalry and 
patronage of poets, but also for good government. Muhammad 
aspired to fulfil the role of pious Sunnite ruler, and no doubt would 
gladly have acted on the advice of the ' ulama and the secretaries ; 
but his reign was largely occupied with fighting. He personally 
recaptured Shahdiz, and like Barkiyaruq before him ordered 
massacres of Batinites. In 'Iraq he defeated and killed a rebel 
Turkish general, Ayaz, and a refractory Arab vassal, Sadaqah, 
the Mazyadid prince of Hillah, who was a Twelver Shi'ite. 
Finally, in 511/1118, he mobilized a number of armies and sent 
them under the command of his general Anushtigin Shlrgir to 
besiege Alamut; while the siege was in progress, news came that 
Muhammad had died at the age of only 37, and Shlrgir’s armies 
melted away. The struggle against the Batinites was continued 
intermittently by Sanjar; but under Hasan al-Sabbah’s successors 
the movement began to lose its proselytizing ardour and popular 
appeal as it assumed more and more the character of a petty 
territorial state. Moreover, thanks in part to the work of Ghazall, 
believers whose faith meant more than compliance with the laws 
and rituals of a state religion were finding another refuge, less 
objectionable than Isma'Ilism, in the organized mysticism of Sufi 
fraternities. 

GHAZALl’S LIFE AND WRITINGS 

Born in Khurasan near Tus in 450/1058-9, Ghazall lost his 
father at an early age, but through the care of his guardian received 
a good education from scholar-theologians at Tus and Gurgan. In 

1 Ahmad son of 'Abd al-Malik ibn al-'Aftash gained control of Shahdiz in 
494/1 100 after converting its garrison; Muhammad ibrj/Malikshah recaptured 
it in 500/1106. 
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or about 473/ 1080 he entered the Madrasah Nizamiyah at Nlshapur, 
which had been entrusted by Nizam al-Mulk to the direction of 
Abu’l-Ma'ali 'Abd al-Malik al-Juwaynl, the leading Shafi'ite theo- 
logian of the day. Juwayni was also the chief exponent of the teach- 
ings of Ash'ari (d. 324/935), who had combatted the rationalistic 
interpretations of the Mu'tazifites by using their method of dialec- 
tical argumentation in defence of orthodox beliefs; he had con- 
sequently been persecuted by Tughril Beg’s fanatically Sunnite 
wazir, the eunuch 'Amid al-Mulk Muhammad al-Kunduri, 1 who 
regarded Ash arites as no less vicious than philosophers and 
Shf'ites, and had withdrawn to Mecca and Madinah— whence his 
appellation Imam al-Haramayn; but after Alp Arslan’s accession, 
he had returned to Nlshapur, where he remained as director of the 
Nizamiyah till his death in 478/1085. Juwayni was a pillar of the 
state religion, and also a close associate of the Sufi writer, Abu’l- 
Qasim 'Abd al-Karim al-Qushayrl, who in his widely read 
Risalah had sought to reconcile moderate Sufism with Sunnite 
practice and Ash'arite dogmatics. 2 

Ghazall spent five years working under Juwayni at Nlshapur, 
where he also studied with a Sufi teacher named Farmadhi (d. 
477/1084-5); after Juwayni’s death, he went to Nizam al-Mulk’s 
camp; 3 and in 484/1091 Nizam al-Mulk appointed him to a pro- 
fessorship in the Nizamiyah at Baghdad. Here his worldly career 
prospered. Notwithstanding his youth, students flocked to his 
lectures, and honours were heaped upon him. Of his feelings about 
the deaths of Nizam al-Mulk and Malikshah, and about the pre- 
ceding intrigues and succeeding civil wars, he has left no record, 
his Autobiography being purely spiritual; but he must have been 
closely associated with the Caliph al-Muqtadi and with his 16-year- 
old son and successor al-Mustazhir (r. 487/1094-529/1135). In 

Despite his fanaticism, Amid al-Mulk belonged to the relatively tolerant 
Hanafite school, which had produced Maturidi of Samarqand (d. 333/944), 
a theologian comparable to Ash'ari but higher in moral tone and less rigid 
in doctrinal questions such as free will. After Tughril’s death, 'Amid al-Mulk 
supported the unsuccessful claim to the throne of Alp Arslan’s brother Sulay- 
man, and was put to death with the approval of Nizam al-Mulk in 457/1065. 

2 Juwayni and Qushayri fled together from Nlshapur in or shortly before 
450/1058 to escape persecution by 'Amid al-Mulk ( Shorter E.I., arts. Kushairi, 
Djuwaini). Qushayri’s Risalah has been summarized by R. Hartmann, al- 
Kuschairis Darstellung des Sufitums, Berlin, 1914. 

3 According to D. B. Macdonald, art. Ghazzali in Shorter E.I., he spent the 
next years in Nizam al-Mulk’s retinue of canonists and theologians; but he may 
have remained in the Nizamiyah at Nishapur. 
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Muharram 487/February 1094 he took part in the ceremony of 
administering the oath to the newly acceded al-Mustazhir, and in 
his Autobiography he states that he was commanded by the Caliph 
to write a book exposing the truth about the doctrines of the 
Ta'limites (i.e. Batinites), which must have been his Mustazhiri . 1 
Like his master Juwaynf, he became a pillar of the state religion, 
and at a troubled time in its history. 

Besides orthodox law and theology, and Sufism, Ghazall studied 
the ideas of those whom he considered to be the most dangerous 
opponents of the true faith, namely the Batinites and the philo- 
sophers. As an Ash'arite and a trained logician, he regarded 'aql 
(‘intelligence’, sometimes translated ‘reason’) as God’s highest gift 
to man; he was opposed to naql (‘copying’), whether in its Batinite 
form of blind obedience to an Authoritative Teacher, or in the 
form of rigid adherence to custom and precedent ( taqlid ), as prac- 
tised by Hanbalites and some other Sunnites. For Ghazall, as for 
others of his day, ‘intelligence’ meant deductive reasoning, from 
premises given by divine revelation or by common sense ; not in- 
ductive reasoning, through which new knowledge might be sought. 
He favoured the use of intelligence in support of religion, as well 
as for practical purposes, though he thought that religious dis- 
cussion should not be excessive and that it should only be carried 
on by qualified persons. 2 He objected, however, to the attempts of 
the philosophers to find intellectual proofs of the existence of God 
and of the reality of prophethood and revelation, and to the 
attempts of the Batinites to prove the logical necessity of there 
being an Authoritative Teacher. 

In his first years at Baghdad, Ghazall wrote numerous works on 
legal and other subjects. In 487/1094-5 and in the early months 
of 488/1095-6, he recorded the results of his special studies in 
voluminous writings, which included his Mustazhiri and other 
refutations of Batinism, his Aims of the Philosophers ( Maqastd al- 
Falasifah) and Self-contradiction of the Philosophers ( Tahafut al- 
Falasifah), treatises on logic, and his Happy Mean (al-Iqtisad fVl- 
Vtiqad) in dogmatic theology. Though he doubtless received help 
from colleagues and disciples, this immense burden of writing, 

1 See below, pp. li-lvi. Mustazhir was eventually deposed and put to death in 
529/1 135 by Mas‘ud, a Saljuq ruler in ‘Iraq who was a grandson of Muhammad 
ibn MaUkshah. 

2 The Batinites and also the Sufis likewise reserved higher knowledge or 
experience for senior initiates. 
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together with responsibility for teaching 300 students and various 
official duties, was too great to be borne. He may also have been 
distressed by political events including Barkiyaruq’s victory over 
Tutush, who had been acknowledged as Sultan by the Caliph 
al-Mustazhir and other dignitaries of Baghdad. 1 In Rajab 488/July 
1095 he suffered a nervous breakdown and spiritual crisis. Realizing 
that his best work had been motivated by desire for influence and 
public recognition, he was assailed by doubts. He became sceptical 
about everything, not only about reason but also about the evidence 
of the senses ; and for two months he was without religious faith. 
His tongue failed him, so that he could not lecture, and he feared 
instant death. After six months, he states, God answered his prayer 
and sent a light which cured his affliction. This light was the ecstasy 
and moral change of mystic faith — something which he had pre- 
viously studied, but evidently had not yet experienced. He resolved 
to follow the Sufi path, and after giving away his wealth except 
enough for his children’s and his own subsistence, left Baghdad 
in Dhu’l-Qa'dah 488/Dec. 1095-Jan. 1096, secretly in the guise 
of an itinerant darvish for fear lest his friends or the Caliph al- 
Mustazhir might restrain him. For two years he lived a retired life 
in Syria, at Damascus in the great mosque and at Jerusalem and 
Hebron in the precincts of the Dome of the Rock and of Abraham’s 
tomb, studying and practising spiritual purification as taught by 
the Sufis. Then he made the pilgrimage to Mecca, visited Madinah 
and returned to Damascus. During these years he worked on his 
great treatise on the Revivification of the Sciences of Religion ( Ihya 
f Ulutn al-Din). He had intended never to resume the worldly life, 
but various concerns, together with the entreaties of his children, 
impelled him to return. He spent some time teaching at Baghdad, 
without resuming his official position, and finally reached Tus in 
or about 493/1 099-1 100. Here, though still seeking retirement, he 
gave private lessons and was distracted by cares about his family 
and his livelihood, and was thus only occasionally able to experience 
mystic ecstasy. During this sojourn at Tus he must have finished 
his Ihya and its Persian analogue Kimiya-yi Sa'adat , and have 
written several other of his works, including his Beginning of 
Guidance {Bidayat al-Hidayah ) for novice students, his Ayyuhal- 

1 D. B. Macdonald, art. Ghazzali in Shorter E.I., associates Ghazali’s flight 
with this event and notes that his resumption of public teaching followed the 
death of Barkiyaruq. 
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Walad (a collection of pious exhortations) originally compiled in 
Persian, further theological and anti-Batinite essays, and perhaps 
also his best-known mystic work, the Niche of Lights (Mishkat al- 
Anwar). 1 

In Dhu’l-Qa'dah 499/July-August 1106, Ghazali received an 
order from the ‘Sultan of the time’ to resume public teaching at 
Nishapur ; he could not disobey, and he also now realized that his 
clinging to retirement in the hope of preserving himself from 
worldly contamination had been selfish in motive. The Sultan was 
probably Sanjar, viceroy of Khurasan, and the order was delivered 
by Sanjar’s zvazir, Fakhr al-Mulk, son of Nizam al-Mulk. 2 
Ghazali spent some three years teaching in the Nizamlyah College 
at Nishapur, which was Sanjar’s capital. He embodied part of his 
lectures in his al-Mustasfa min ' Ilm al-Usul, a treatise on juris- 
prudence, and composed other works during these years, including 
a reply to criticisms of his Ihya, and his spiritual Autobiography — 
the Book of Rescue from Error ( al-Munqidh min al-Dalal ), which is 
also an apology for Sufism. In or about 503/1 109-10, he again 
retired to Tus, and lived a Sufi life, while continuing to give private 
lessons and to write, until his death at the age of 53 on 14 Jumada II 
505/18 December mi. To this period belongs the treatise on 
Restraining the Masses from Theological Disputation ( Iljam al- 
'Atvamm 'an ' Ilm al-Kalam) which is said to be his last work ; and 
if Dr. Meier’s evidence is correct, he must have spent many of 
these last days in compiling his book of Counsel for Kings , Nasthat 
al-Muluk. 

Ghazall’s writings gave reasoned expression to three trends of 
opinion then current among Muslims: to the revulsion of the 
majority against Isma'Ilism, to the popular distrust of neo-Platonic 
philosophy, and to the prevalent shift towards Sufism. In advo- 
cating the Sufi attitude to the faith while rejecting the antinomian- 
ism and fantasies of some early Sufis such as al-Hallaj (crucified 
309/922), Ghazali confirmed the work of earlier writers such as 
Abu Talib al-Makkl (d. 386/998) and Abu’l-Qasim al-Qushayri 
(376/986-465/1074), who had already done much to make moderate 
Sufism respectable for orthodox Sunnites. 

These trends which Ghazali helped so much to strengthen 
ultimately went further than he himself would probably have 

1 Details and dates from Bouyges, op. cit. (cf. note 1 on p. xvi). 

2 Fakhr al-Mulk was assassinated by a Batinite in 500/1 107. 
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wished. Besides condemning authoritative teaching ( ta'lim ), and 
inflexible adherence to precedent (j taqlid ), he had advocated use 
of the intellect ( ijtihad ) in religious and legal matters, at least by 
qualified persons; but very little ijtihad was to be practised in the 
centuries after him, perhaps in part because intellectualism and 
mysticism in religion do not ordinarily go well together. Moreover, 
despite the fantastic extremes into which the Isma'Ilites let them- 
selves be led with their doctrines of the hidden meaning ( hatin ) 
and allegorical interpretation ( tawil ), Islamic thought could not 
be developed much further without some measure of allegorical 
interpretation. 

In his Autobiography 1 Ghazali tells how he realized during his 
spiritual crisis that faith can only proceed from the heart, not from 
the intellect. Religion is thus an emotional commitment of the 
whole self, and ‘knowledge’ of God is an intuitive ‘tasting’ ( dhawq ), 
different from knowledge acquired through study or ratiocination. 
This conviction of Ghazali and the moderate Sufis was compatible 
with orthodox Sunnite belief and respect for Islamic law, and 
indeed strengthened both through its call for sincerity; nor was it 
incompatible with the intellectual pursuit of theological and legal 
studies. Indeed Ghazali himself did more than any other writer 
to reinforce the intellectual content of Sunnite Islam. In the event, 
however, the Sufi movement during its great upsurge after Gha- 
zali’s time often tended to extreme anti-intellectualism, as expressed 
in the ‘Revelations’ ( Futuhat ) of Muhyi’ 1 -Din ibn ‘Arabl (d. 
638/1240) or in the beautiful Persian poems of Hafiz (d. c. 
793 / I 39°)> an d on a lower plane in the superstition and miracle- 
mongering of the darvtsh fraternities. 

In the Chapter on Science in his Ihya , Ghazali praises juris- 
prudence ( fiqh ) and theology ( kalam ), provided that unnecessary 
or acrimonious disputes are avoided; logic, because it contributes 
to theology; geometry and mathematics, provided that they do not 
lead to forbidden sciences ; and useful natural sciences such as medi- 
cine. Study of non-terrestrial bodies, having no practical use, is not 
praiseworthy but is permissible. Politics and ethics are not men- 
tioned, but are doubtless thought to be comprised under theology 
and jurisprudence. Forbidden and blameworthy sciences include 
‘sciences which are beyond human ability*, i.e. philosophy; ‘for 

1 Tr. W. Montgomery Watt, The Faith and Practice of Ghazali, London, 
1953, PP- 54-55. 61-62. 
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only prophets and saints, not philosophers and theologians, can 
fathom the divine mysteries’. 1 Later generations for the most part 
accepted these views. 2 3 Although Ghazali himself had objected 
only to those aspects of metaphysics and ethics which encroached 
upon revealed religion, ‘philosophy’ then ranged over much wider 
fields, and the revulsion against it tended to encompass them all. 
This and the spread of extreme Sufism were important factors in 
the stagnation and decay of Muslim thought in the later Middle 
Ages; but neither need be blamed upon Ghazali. 

THE TEACHINGS OF NASIHAT AL-MULUK 

Besides imparting traditional Islamic and old Persian counsels, 
Nasihat al-Muliik express a Sufi view of life and of politics which 
seems genuinely Ghazalian. What matters above all is the inward 
spiritual life; the ruler must therefore sincerely believe in the true 
faith and fulfil its prescriptions, sincerely intend to govern justly, 
and sincerely resist the temptation to love worldly power and 
wealth, and pleasure, for their own sake. These are the specific 
themes of Part I, and they are reiterated in Part II also. Inconsis- 
tencies are not lacking in the book, but they are not of such impor- 
tance as to cast doubt on its authenticity; nor is it to be expected 
that a Mirror for Princes’ should be wholly and systematically 
consistent. 

Large numbers of books attributable to Ghazali have been shown 
to be spurious by reason of their contents.* Nasihat al-Muluk y 
however, conforms with the criteria of authenticity set by leading 
scholars. 4 It is orthodox, reflecting the doctrines of the later 
Ash arite theologians of whom Ghazali was one ; its Sufism is of 

1 G. H. Bousquet et al., Vivification des sciences de lafoi; Analyse et index, 
Algiers, 1955, Book I, chapters 1-4, especially p. 27. 

2 Philosophy had mostly been pursued under the patronage of princes, but 
had acquired a certain popular appeal, as shown by the Rasail (Letters) of the 
Ikhwan al-§afa’, a literary group at Ba§rah in the second half of the tenth/fourth 
century which had Isma Ilite tendencies. After Ghazali’s time, popular interest 
ceased and royal patronage greatly declined. The retort to Ghazali’s criticisms 
by the Spanish philosopher Ibn Rushd (Averroes; d. 595/1198) never became 
known in the Muslim east. 

3 W. Montgomery Watt, The authenticity of the works attributed to Ghazali, 
in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, London, 1952, pp. 24-25, 34, 35. Bouyges, 
op. cit., pp. 132, 133. 

4 Montgomery Watt, op. cit.; Bouyges, op. cit.; D. B. Macdonald, art. 

Ghazzali in Shorter E.I. 
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the moderate, ascetic school, whose masters are often quoted, 
not of the pantheist school of Bayazld BistamI (d. 260/874) and 
Husayn ibn Mansur al-Hallaj (crucified 309/922), whose ideas 
and names receive no mention. There is an intense, indeed morbid, 
preoccupation with death, such as is found in Ghazali’s works 
written after his spiritual crisis. 1 The book is arranged in a logical 
and orderly manner which is also characteristic of Ghazali, 2 and 
it illustrates his ability to write for laymen* as well as for profes- 
sional theologians and philosophers. It was Ghazali’s practice in 
his later writings to use material from his earlier works without 
referring to them; 4 and it was a common practice of the age to 
quote from works of other authors without acknowledgement. 5 

The basic teachings of Part I are that rulership is a gift bestowed, 
i.e. predestined, by God, and that the ruler will be accountable 
for it to God on the Judgement Day. This implies that the ruler 
does not owe his power, and is accordingly not accountable for it, 
to fellow men (be they subjects, troops, 'ulamd\ or indeed Caliphs). 
His first requirement is correct belief, which is set forth in a creed 
of ten articles, likened to ‘roots of the tree of faith’; this has been 
taken from Section I of the first ‘Pillar’ of Kimiya-yi Sa'adat, and 
agrees in content with Book II of Ihya , on the Articles of Faith. 
In his conduct towards his subjects, he should be guided by ten 
principles, which are likened to ‘branches of the tree of faith’ and 
have also been taken from Kimiya-yi Sa'adat but rearranged in a 
more logical order; they are from Section X of the second ‘Pillar’, 
where Kimiya-yi Sa'adat makes a noteworthy deviation from Ihya \ 
substituting these principles of royal conduct for the account of 
Muhammad’s personality and miracles given in Book XX oilhya. 
The third branch’, on the need to overcome pride and anger, con- 
tains the already mentioned reference to Ihya by name. 6 The sixth 
branch , on the duty of attending to petitions, recommends con- 
tinuance of a Sasanian practice which is described with more detail 




' — y T»au, up. Ul.) pp. 20— 29 . 

L). B. Macdonald, The Development of Muslim Theology, Jurisprudence and 
Constitutional Law, New York, 1903, p. 239; Montgomery Watt, op. cit. 
pp. 28-29. 

3 Macdonald, op. cit., pp. 239-40. 

4 I. Goldziher, ed., Streitschrift des Gazali gegen die Bdtinijja-Sekte, Leiden, 

1916, p. 99, n. 1. ’ 

5 „ C f: ^ re 0 E - G * Browne, A Literary History of Persia, Cambridge, 

1928, 11, pp. 68, 538. 

6 See above, p. xxiv. 
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in Part II, Chapter I. 1 Although the third ‘branch’ enjoins consul- 
tation with truly devout * ulama , the only mention of the SharVat 
or Law of Islam here or in the whole book comes in the tenth 
‘branch’, where the ruler is advised never to seek to please any 
subject in a way which would contravene the SharVat ; and there is 
no mention of the Caliphate here or anywhere else in the book. 
The rest of Part I is about knowledge of this lower world and know- 
ledge of the last breath, each of which is likened to a ‘spring water- 
ing the tree of faith’ ; concerning the former there is a reference to 
a special treatise by the author, which may well be Book XXVI of 
Ihya , and the latter appears to be derived from parts of Book XL 
of Ihya\ on Death and the Hereafter. In Book XXVI of Ihya , on 
the Reproach of this World, Ghazall besides warning against 
worldly evils acknowledges the need for economic and govern- 
mental activity, concluding that men should strike the happy mean, 
regarding this world neither as an ordeal only, nor as a joy only, but 
as a necessary stage on the journey to rejoin God. 2 Here, however, 
there is mention only of the world’s evils, especially love of wealth 
and power for their own sake. This wholly negative attitude seems 
incongruous in a book addressed to a ruler and contrasts not only 
with Ihya but also with the emphasis laid in Part II, Chapter I, 
upon the royal duty of making the subjects prosperous, and with 
the praise given in Part II, Chapter IV, to the most extravagant 
royal munificence. The anecdotes in Part I are all Islamic, though 
one of them tells how a Muslim Caliph was advised to follow the 
example of a king of China. 

In Part II, Chapter I, on qualities required in Kings, the most 
striking feature is the importance given to examples and practices 
of the Sasanid kings. Although Muslim rulers are cited no less 
frequently, they appear to follow in the footsteps of their great 
Persian forerunners Ardashlr and Anushirvan. The chapter begins 
by reiterating that kings are appointed by God, who sends them 
to protect men from one another just as He sent prophets to guide 

1 Originally a Persian institution, but early adopted by the Muslims, justice 
being a common ideal of both civilizations. The royal prerogative of al-nazar 
ft' l-mazalim (examining and deciding petitions for the redress of grievances) 
usually had to be delegated to viazirs and officials on account of pressure of 
other business; it formed an important field of jurisdiction beyond (but not 
necessarily incompatible with) the SharVat. See also below, p. xlii. Cf. Nizam 
al-Mulk, Siyasatnamah, chap, iii; A. Christensen, Ulran sous les Sassanides, 
Copenhagen, 1944, pp. 282-3, 397-8; R. Levy, The Social Structure of Islam, 
Cambridge, 1957, p. 263. 2 G.-H. Bousquet et al., op. cit., pp. 250-64. 
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men aright. Besides confirmatory verses from the Qur’an, a well- 
known saying from the Hadlth is quoted, namely that the Sultan 
is ‘God’s shadow on earth’ ; and the ‘divine shadow’ is here assimi- 
lated to the ‘divine effulgence’, a Persian concept of a manifestation 
of the sacred element of fire or light in the person of the rightful 
ruler, which had evidently endured from Sasanian times but with- 
out its original Zoroastrian implications. 1 Other men must there- 
fore love and obey the king, who for his part must rule them justly. 
The king’s accountability to God for his conduct, which formed 
the theme of Part I, is not reiterated here, but it is stated on 
the authority of a saying ascribed to Muhammad that unjust rule 
does not last long. The ‘Magians’ ruled well nigh four thousand 
years because (in the main) they upheld justice and thereby de- 
veloped the world and made the subjects prosperous. Here follows 
the already mentioned ‘History of the Kings’ 2 of the Persians, with 
characters of each, from Adam to Yazdgard III (pp. 47-53). Their 
rule only ceased when God, having blessed mankind by sending 
Muhammad, decreed that the sovereignty should pass to the 
Muslims in the reign of 'Umar. Their names and reputations, 
however, still endure in people’s memories. A man, and especially 
a ruler, should practise virtue and justice in order that he may 
likewise leave behind a good name which will endure — and also, 
it is added, in order that he may have few enemies to testify against 
him on the Judgement Day. No king has left behind so good a name 
as Anushirvan, Muhammad was proud to have been born in the 
reign of Anushirvan the Just. 

These arguments, different from the teachings of Part I but not 
inconsistent with them, justify the use of Sasanian examples along 
with Muslim examples in the rest of the book. They also justify 
the pride of the Persians in their past history and in their great 
contribution to the civilization of Islam. ° 

Royal justice, on which depends the prosperity of the subjects, 
is the most important theme of the chapter; but it is not adequately 
defined. In general it appears to mean conscientious rule. On p. 56 
injustice is divided into two categories: that which Sultans do to 
subjects, strong men to weak, and rich men to poor; and that which 

1 Christensen, op. cit., pp. 31, 146, 508. This concept must have been an 
element m the Shi ite veneration of the Imams descended from 'Ali, Muhammad’s 
nearest relative, by his wife Fatimah, Muhammad’s daughter, and from 'All’s 
son Jjiusayn by his wife Shahrbanu, reputedly daughter of Yazdgard III, the 
last Persian king. 2 Cf. above, PP . xxiii and xxiv. 
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men do to themselves, namely sin. Two stories are told showing 
that God (presumably often, not always) inflicts punishment in 
this world upon perpetrators of injustice. At the same time God 
accepts penitence and rewards kindness. The one unforgivable sin is 
shirk — putting other beings or things on a par with God. The 
quality most needed by kings is therefore correct religion ; according 
to a well-known saying (of Sasanian origin), ‘religion and empire 
are brothers’. The king’s duties are seen as primarily religious; he 
must personally avoid religious eccentricity and punish or banish 
recalcitrant heretics (no doubt Batinites in particular are meant), 
defend the territories of Islam, uphold the Sunnat (the body of 
custom ascribed to Muhammad and recorded in the Hadith which 
forms the main source of Islamic law), and supervise the subjects 
of all ranks, rewarding good-doers and punishing evil-doers. He 
must always strive to set a good example, because the character of 
the subjects depends on the character of the king, whom the sub- 
jects copy. In his task of suppressing misbelief and misconduct, 
he must never show weakness, which is even worse than injustice. 
He must not, however, be conceited because he is king, such con- 
ceit being the worst of all royal faults (unfortunately no examples 
are given). He must discipline himself and his officials and show 
an ascetic devotion to duty like that of the two ‘Umars, who never 
spent a penny from the Public Funds on their private needs. 

On p. 69 justice is defined in subjective terms as impartiality in 
judging claims and disputes, irrespective of the rank of the con- 
testants. There is no discussion of objective criteria by which 
just decisions might be reached. It is stated, however, that if a 
claim is lodged against the king himself, he must submit to God’s 
jurisdiction and accept the verdict ; presumably the case would be 
tried by a qadi (Islamic judge) and decided in accordance with 
the Shari at. The similar practice of the Sasanid kings is described 
later in the chapter. The king must also, as enjoined by the Qur’an, 
temper justice with mercy and not demand gratitude for it. He 
must ensure that his officials perform their duties in like manner, 
justly and compassionately. This advice carries with it legal prob- 
lems, which are not discussed. According to Islamic law, qadis are 
appointed by the ruler but are then irremovable and responsible 
only to God for their verdicts, against which there is no appeal; 
it is therefore not within the ruler’s competence to ensure that they 
judge justly. Here probably royal officials such as governors, 
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military leaders, and in particular revenue officers, are meant. 
Taxation was in fact based upon long-established custom, not upon 
the Shari at\ and in Book XIV of Ihya, on the Licit and Illicit, 
Ghazall declares that almost all revenues collected by contemporary 
princes are illicit because uncanonical, and that pious Muslims 
should accordingly refuse payments from princes and avoid con- 
tact with them. This problem is not raised in Nasihat al-Muluk. 

The ‘divine effulgence’, or as the Arabic version has it, the 
‘divine shadow’, is discussed on pp. 73-74. Aristotle is quoted as 
having described it as one of the prerequisites of kings; and in a 
typically Persian Zahlenspruch (which may, however, be derived 
ultimately from Plato) it is said to consist of sixteen intellectual, 
moral, physical and other qualities; one of these is attention to 
the examples of earlier Muslim and other kings. 

Besides justice, another recurring theme is the need for security. 
The contemporary age is described in scathing terms (p. 77), which 
seem to represent more than the normal tendency of religious and 
especially Muslim thinkers to picture the present as evil and the 
early days of the faith as ideal. No doubt the Batinite risings and 
Saljuq civil wars provoked this sweeping indictment. To establish 
security, the Sultan must ruthlessly enforce discipline and inspire 
awe; for insecurity is even worse than injustice. Earlier in the 
chapter it was said that royal weakness is worse than royal injustice. 
Examples are quoted from Muslim history showing how God sent 
efficient even if tyrannical governors to restore order out of anarchy. 
This contention that royal absolutism is justified by the paramount 
need for security came to be generally accepted in the later medieval 
Muslim world; 1 it was to be used in seventeenth-century England 
by Thomas Hobbes. It conforms with the quietistic Sufi viewpoint 

1 It was expressly stated by the Egyptian Shafi'ite jurist Badr al-DIn ibn al- 
Jama'ah (639/1241-733/1333). His contemporary and enemy, the Hanbalite Ibn 
Taymiyah of Damascus (d. 728/1328), held that the de facto ruler should be 
obeyed, such a ruler being needed to enforce the SharVat, but that the Muslim’s 
duty of obeying the Shariat was nevertheless paramount. Cf. E. I. J. Rosenthal, 
Political Thought in Medieval Islam, Cambridge, 1958, pp. 43-61. Prof. A. K. S. 
Lambton, The theory of kingship in the Nafthat al-Muluk of Ghazall, in 
Islamic Quarterly, vol. 1, London, 1954, pp. 47-55, mentions a Suf i writer, ‘Ali 
ibn Shihab al-Hamadani (d. 786/1385), who in a work entitled Dhdkirat al- 
Muluk declared that the ruler who is unjust and does not enforce the SharVat is 
not the ‘Shadow of God on earth’ but the vice-regent of Satan; presumably such 
a ruler should not be obeyed. In general, however, Ghazali’s view, which is also 
expressed in some of his other writings (see below, pp. li-lii), was to prevail 
during the following centuries. 
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that the good Muslim’s aim should be to perfect his inner spiritual 
life, and that he should resign himself to whatever destiny God has 
foreordained for him in the political as in other spheres of worldly 
life. It contrasts with the opinion of Maward! and earlier Sunnite 
constitutional theorists that the ruler assumes contractual obli- 
gations towards the Muslim community and may therefore in the 
last resort be disobeyed if he does not fulfil them. 1 

The rest of the chapter contains more detailed and practical 
maxims together with reiterations of the general counsels already 
given. Most of the examples are Sasanian, though many of the 
recommended practices endured in Muslim times; some of them, 
however, such as holding audience for the redress of grievances 
and keeping check upon officials and ambassadors, had probably 
been neglected by the Saljuq Sultans. On p. 93 there is a complaint 
of bribery being prevalent in the administration of justice as a 
result of slackness and negligence by the Sultan. On p. 88, a propos 
of precautions against the risk of the ruler’s being assassinated, 
the wickedness of the age is again denounced, no doubt with special 
reference to the Batinites. The ruler’s personal responsibility for 
extortion by his revenue officials, which was apparently very bad 
in Saljuq times, 2 is further emphasized; but there is no complaint 
that the taxation system as such is uncanonical. 

There are several enumerations of moral and intellectual qualities 
required in kings, including one attributed to Plato and another 
attributed to Socrates (p. 91). One of these qualities (p. 85) is 
determination to avoid drunkenness, which is a form of madness ; 
whether this means the intoxication of royal conceit, or intoxication 
by real wine, is not quite clear from the texts. The royal institutions 
of the convivial evening and of the boon companion ( nadim ), which 
flourished in Muslim no less than in Sasanian times, are taken for 
granted in Nasihat al-Muluk , as also in the Siyasatnamah and 
Qabusnamah , despite the Qur’anic prohibition of wine. Qualities 
required in royal companions are also discussed, and one of these is 
that they should be noble-born ; for men of noble birth, according 
to a celebrated Sufi saint, ‘show affection for the people, even 
though they do not practise piety’ (pp. 85-86). This thoroughly 
Persian, but rather un-Islamic, 3 predilection for noble birth re- 

1 See below, pp. liii — liv. 2 See above, pp. xxvii— xxxii. 

2 Cf. Qur’an, xlix, 13: ‘The noblest among you in God’s sight are the most 

pious.’ 'Alids and Qurayshites nevertheless enjoyed immense aristocratic 
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appears in Chapter IV. A short section (pp. 86-87) gives advice, 
not to rulers, but to men who serve them, and leaves no doubt that 
in the author’s mind kings were ordinarily despotic and bloodthirsty 
masters whose service was something to be avoided! In general, 
however, the detailed maxims embody the two basic principles of 
the need for royal justice and the need for royal vigilance. Impartial 
justice is further exemplified in a story with an authentically 
Ghazalian note of sincerity, telling how the most celebrated of all 
qadis awarded redress to a Magian against the most celebrated of 
all waztrs solely on the strength of the Magian’s sworn declaration 
(which coming from a non-Muslim would in strict Islamic law be 
invalid against a Muslim’s testimony). The chapter ends by re- 
iterating that obedience to the king is a religious duty incumbent 
on the subjects and that just rule is a religious duty incumbent on 
the king. 

Chapters II and III describe qualities required in waztrs and 
secretaries, who were the pillars of the civilian bureaucracy in 
medieval Muslim states. Unfortunately there is no corresponding 
chapter about the armed forces, on whose efficiency and loyalty 
the position of Muslim rulers always depended. 

In view of controversies about the origin of the wazirate, which 
evidently goes back to early 'Abbasid times, it is interesting to note 
what this book of the early sixth/twelfth century has to say. 
The need for a wazir is attested by one of the Qur anic sentences 
(xx. 30-33) in which the word occurs, 1 and by the sentence ‘Con- 
sult them on the matter’ (iii. 153), thought to have been sent down 
after the reverse at Uhud and apparently referring to the Prophet’s 

prestige Here , however, the aristocracy of military, bureaucratic and landown- 
ing farmlies must be meant, as also in Chapter IV, where the noble Barmakids 
are praised. ' " 

1 This is the explanation generally given by Muslim authors; e.g. Maward! 
al- Ankara al-Sultaniyah, tr. E. Fagnan, Les status gouvernementaux, Algiers! 
1915, chapter 11, Le vizirat, pp. 41-57. Christensen, L'lran sous les Sassanides 
pp. 1 13-16, and Browne, Lit. Hist, i, pp. 255-6, consider the wazirate to be of 
basaman origin; but if so, history would surely have recorded the names of 
waztrs of the later Sasanid kings. S. D. Goitein, Theorigin of the wazirate and A 
ttsjrue charter, m Islamic Culture, iv, 1942, 380-393, and 

U. bourdel, Le vizirat abbastde, Damascus, 1959, i. 41-61, refute the theory of 
basaman origin. The wazirate came into being under the ‘Abbasids, who 
claimed to rule by divine right and had no peers but only servants. The Umay- 
yads used to take counsel with their peers among the Arab noblemen, and their 
fyajibs had m principle been only chamberlains, even if in fact they may have 
begun to exercise ministerial functions. 
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senior Companions and officers ; modern Muslim writers, especially 
^ Pakistan, cite it as evidence that Islam enjoins parliamentary 
democracy. On the other hand, the maxims quoted are almost all 
Sasanian, and in the Persian text the Persian term dastur 1 is used 
more frequently than the Arabic term wazir. Among desirable 
qualities in wazirs , much importance is given to skill in diplomacy 
and in avoiding war; Anushlrvan is quoted as having said that the 
worst wazir is one who whets the king’s appetite for war. There is 
no mention of the religious duty of jihad (holy war), which Ghazali 
sometimes interpreted in a spiritual sense. 2 The wazir should take 
care, however, to look after the troops ; for many wazirs were killed 
by troops in the days of old! He also has the perilous task of tact- 
fully redirecting the king if ever the king errs or shows signs of 
that disastrous failing, royal conceit. The chapter contains words 
of praise for the celebrated Barmakid wazirs and the great Nizam 
al-Mulk, and ends by asserting that it is the duty of kings, wazirs 
and officials to work for the welfare of the subjects; in particular, 
they must levy taxes only in due season and in the measure of the 
subjects’ ability to pay, as had been the custom in ancient (i.e. 
Sasanian) times. 

The necessity for secretaries is similarly attested by Qur’anic 
and Traditional sentences, and a king of Greece is made to say that 
the world is ruled by the sword and the pen but the pen is superior. 
In historical fact, military upheavals seldom disturbed the position 
of the secretaries, who formed a more or less close corporation and 
continued, under Sasanid kings, Arab Caliphs, Persian princes 
and Turkish Sultans alike, to perform the indispensable tasks of 
recording tax assessments and revenues and composing official 
correspondence. 3 Much of the chapter consists of interesting tech- 

1 See below, p. lxiv. 

* e -8- Ifyya. , Book XXII, section viii : ‘The great Jihad is the war which a man 
wages against himself’ ; Book XXXVII, chapter i, section iii : ‘A man ran wage 
Holy War without quitting his own home’ ( Hadiths ). 

3 Cf. Christensen, op. cit., pp. 132-6; B. Spuler, Iran in friih-ulamischer Zeit, 
Wiesbaden, 1952, pp. 341-2. The Secretaries had used Pahlavi in ‘Iraq and 
Iran and Greek in Syria and Egypt until the naql al-diwan, i.e. change to Arabic, 
was carried out c. a.d. 700 by the Caliph 'Abd al-Malik and his viceroy Hajjaj : in 
Khurasan and Transoxiana some forty years later (Spuler, op. cit., p. 244). ‘Abd 
al-Hamld ibn Yahya al-Katib (q.v. in E.I. (2)), secretary to the Caliph Marwan 
II and founder of Arabic epistolary style, followed mainly Pahlavi but partly 
Greek models. Ibn al-Muqaffa', a Persian and a secretary, founded Arabic 
belles lettres ( adab ) on Pahlavi models. The secretaries jealously guarded their 
near-monopoly of Arabic, even under Persian dynasties such as the Samanids, 
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nicalities of the art of the pen, and the examples given are all 

Muslim. On p .114, however, there is a list of secretarial qualifi- 

catmns ascribed to the ancient (presumably Sasanian) sages and 

lungs; most of these relate, not to penmanship, but to agriculture 

probably m connexion with tax assessments. Skill in versification 

is also included. Nowhere in the chapter, however, is there any 

whlhih " -"genuity and subtlety in argumentation, on 

stst.Tbe^r f mi ' ArQ - i (d ' 570/11 74 ) so much 
stress. The call here is for accuracy, lucidity and brevity. Unfor- 

tunately tastes were soon to change. * 

Chapter IV on Magnanimity in Kings, begins impressively with 
a definition of magnammity, or high-mindedness, as courage and 
self-respect derived from self-restraint and self-knowledge— a con- 
cept perhaps Greek in origin. The high-minded man, it is said 
restrains himself from unworthy deeds and from mixing with 
ignoble persons ; but it is also stated that courage and magnanimity 
are innate m kings and noblemen and not readily acquired by 
others. Here again appears the Persian predilection for noble birth. 

e ymg expectations, the anecdotes exemplify magnanimity mainly 
in terms of financial generosity, and insist that on the part of kings 
such generosity should be on a most lavish scale. Since the where- 
withal for such extravagance must presumably come from the 
state treasury, this advice seems inconsistent with the praise given 
in Tart 1 to the conscientious stewardship of 'Umar I and 'Umar II 
who never spent money from the Public Funds improperly. These 
anecdotes make good reading; a few of them are Sasanian, but 
most are Muslim, including four about the renowned generosity 
of the Barmakids One of these makes the point that magnanimity 
m men of noble birth and meanness in men of low birth are innate 
an ineradicable, and another that magnanimity pays in the long 

The Chap , te ^ ent * s Wlth a S entle warning against magnanimity 
unaccompanied by adequate means. 

P ' rsian by - Turkish ™ lCTS sud > 'he SaljGqs who knew 
Pers '™ secretaries quickly abandoned Zoroastrianism after the 

itkm n E ™ teCame Por **“ m ° st staunch upholders "f S^nt 
Islam, m Egypt many secretaries remained Christian, and in Spain Tews were 

AbS l0 S^r°^fn Ch rr functionaries in the East are mentioned; e.g. 
T™ Amm aI -Dawlah, wazir to the Caliph al-Muqtadi, who at a late 

n. 3). m h,S CarCer embraced Is,am for Political reasons (Spuler, op. cit., p. 21 1, 

Secretaiy 1 . 6 imr ° dUCti ° n t0 his first Maqdlah {Discourse), on the Art of the 
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Chapter V consists of Aphorisms of the Sages, many of whom are 
unnamed. Among those named are Sufi saints and other Muslim 
figures; the Qur’anic Luqman; the Sasanid king Ardashlr, and the 
sages Buzurgmihr and Yunan whose identities are considered later 
in this Introduction, in the section on Sources; Alexander the 
Great ; Aristotle and Socrates; and Galen and Hippocrates. Despite 
this variety of attributed sources, the aphorisms are remarkably 
uniform, being mostly Zahlenspruche , enumerations of desirable or 
undesirable qualities or actions. The Zahlenspruch is a feature of 
adab literature and especially of the writings of Ibn al-Muqaffa', 
by whom the taste was passed on from Sasanian and perhaps 
ultimately Babylonian times; 1 it has mnemonic value and is a good 
vehicle for the neat phrase and witty juxtaposition, even if not 
for logical thought. Sayings of sages, usually unnamed except for 
Luqman, also appear, along with sayings of Muhammad and his 
Companions and of earlier prophets and Sufi saints, in religious 
works such as Ghazali’s Ihya 'tJliim al-Din. The present collection 
of aphorisms, some impressive, some witty, and some trite, is not 
arranged in any systematic order and imparts counsels on a wide 
range of subjects — ethical, practical and medical. Wisdom, know- 
ledge and humility are praised, and greed and miserliness are con- 
demned; the viewpoint is preponderantly ascetic, but sometimes 
more akin to that expressed by Sa'di: ‘Property is for the comfort 
of life, not for the accumulation of wealth.’ 

Chapter VI, on Intelligence, deals very superficially with its 
subject. Sentences from the Hadith and a Qur’anic verse (v. ioo) 
addressed to ‘possessors of brains’ are adduced as evidence of the 
religious merit of ‘intelligence’ (by which term the Persian khirad 
and Arabic 'aql have been translated), and the origins of the 
Persian and Arabic words are explained by punning etymologies. 
Intelligence is stated to be the source of virtues such as modesty 
and courage; it leads to knowledge, whereas knowledge of itself 
does not lead to intelligence ; it is God’s highest gift to man ; it is 
the beginning, middle and end of faith, and the intelligent man 
is the nearest of men to God. Why this should be so is not ex- 
plained. In the subsequent aphorisms and anecdotes intelligence 
often seems to mean little more than shrewdness and tact, or at 
most ability to draw inferences; a Zahlenspruch is quoted to the 
effect that it consists of ability to correlate twenty-five opposites. 

1 See below, pp. lix ff. and p. lxix. 
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The chapter ends, as already mentioned, with a sentence addressed 
not to the Sultan, but ‘O brother!’. This and the weak content of 
the chapter raise the question whether it is authentic; but neither 
ground seems sufficiently strong to justify condemning it as 
spurious. A ‘Mirror for Princes’ would not have been expected 
to touch upon problems such as the validity of 'aql and naql (use of 
the intellect and copying of precedent) in theology and jurispru- 
dence, nor the question whether philosophy and science undermine 
or support religion. Nevertheless some reference might well have 
been made to Ghazali’s strongly held opinion that while faith based 
upon intellect ( aql) is shakeable, faith based upon intuition (dhawq) 
is unshakeable. 1 

The seventh and last chapter, on Women, does not form a com 
sistent whole, but in some places expresses a high-minded and 
benevolent viewpoint, worthy of Ghazali. In general, though not 
always, religious faith in women appears to be valued no less highly 
than religious faith in men ; and while divorce and polygamy are, 
of course, recognized as disabilities’ of women, some of the passages 
and anecdotes seem to imply a concept of marriage as a happy and 
lasting, and perhaps ideally monogamous, partnership. A wife 
ought to be chosen for her piety, and also for her sincere intention 
to bear and rear children, but not for beauty, wealth or nobility 
of birth. Pious domesticity in women is described as no less pleasing 
to God than religious scholarship or holy war in men; and an 
anecdote tells how a man of the Children of Israel acted upon his 
pious wife s advice in a way which pleased God and was rewarded 
in this world and the next. 

On the other hand, a number of passages and sayings, including 
several attributed to 'Umar, express a very disparaging, and more 
typically medieval Muslim, attitude towards women. Conspicuous 
among these is the already mentioned long and presumably genuine 
excursus 2 comparing characters of women to characters of animals, 
all of them vicious except the sheep ; curiously enough, the cow is 
not mentioned. At the same time, men are advised to make just 
allowance for the numerous physical and legal disabilities with 
which God (according to the pernicious myth related in the Qur’an, 
vii. 1 8 ff., as well as in Genesis) has punished women because Eve 
ate forbidden food. While husbands are advised to be jealous, and 
are told that the greater their jealousy the greater will be their 
1 See above, p. xxxxvii. 2 See above, p. xxvi. 
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religious merit, due praise is given to wives who resist immoral 
approaches ; and it is emphasized that seeing strangers of the oppo- 
site sex exposes men just as much as women to risks of temptation 
and is therefore forbidden equally to both. A charming anecdote 
shows how God (presumably sometimes, not always) inflicts retri- 
butive punishment in the present life upon husbands who err in 
this respect. Precaution against risks of temptation is given as the 
practical ground justifying insistence upon veiling and seclusion 
of women, which had long been customary among townsfolk but 
possibly were not practised by the then ruling Saljuq Turks. 
(There is no evidence that veiling had been practised in Sasanian 
or early Arab times.) Theological justification for the custom is 
obtained from sayings out of the Hadith, and also, as in other 
Muslim writings, from the Qur’anic injunction (xxxiii. 53) ‘Ask 
them from behind a curtain’, which in its context seems to refer 
only to Muhammad’s wives. 1 

Advice is tendered to wives as well as to husbands. They should 
be contented, obedient, tactful and good at housekeeping, and 
should seek to lead ascetic lives on the model of the Prophet’s 
daughter Fatimah, who is depicted as the paragon of virtuous 
womanhood. For their part husbands should be affectionate and 
tolerant to wives, bearing in mind the disabilities of women and the 
fact that they are prisoners in the hands of men.jAccording to a 
1 Hadith , Muhammad said that ‘women are deficient in their intel- 
v fleets and in their religion’ ; men should therefore treat them com- 
jpassionately, but never act on their advice. This warning contradicts 
(the earlier anecdote about the man of the Children of Israel who 
pleased God by acting on his pious wife’s advice. The point is 
exemplified in a purportedly but perhaps not authentically Sasanian 
anecdote, which is the only item not specifically Muslim in the 
whole chapter. The Siyasatnamah, which has nothing good to say 
about women, goes further and quotes Muhammad as having 
advised : ‘Consult them and do the opposite.’ Perhaps in both books 

1 Other verses enjoining seclusion or the veil appear likewise to refer only to 
Muhammad’s wives, while Q. xxiv. 30-31, enjoining modesty in dress, appears 
to exclude veiling of the face and hands. R. Levy, The Social Structure of Islam, 
pp. 124-6, thinks that Quraysh women but not Bedouin women were generally 
veiled in Muhammad’s time, and that 'ulamd' in later times thought it proper for 
Muslim men and women to follow the sunnah (practice) of the Prophet and his 
wives in this respect. Prof. Levy says that in Persia women had long been 
secluded, but cites no evidence for this assertion. Two queens, Purandukht 
and Azarmidukht, were placed on the Sasanid throne (see table on p. 52). 
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there is an implied reference to the unfortunate role played in 
Saljuq affairs by women such as Turkan Khatun. 

The chapter ends by stressing that the prosperity and peopling 
of the world depend on women, and that the choice of a wife or a/ 
gift of a daughter in marriage is therefore a matter requiring great 
prudence. The last sentence and the concluding poem, however, 
strike a discordant note; for they assert that ‘all’ the world’s mis- 
fortunes are due to women! 

In general, Part II of Nasihat al-Muluk appears to be com- 
patible with Part I, which is unquestionably Ghazalian. The in- 
consistencies which have been noted are relatively few. Although 
interpolation cannot be ruled out, the probable explanation in 
most cases is that Ghazall was not a wholly consistent thinker. In 
writing a ‘Mirror for Princes’ he followed the traditions of the 
genre; he found justification for its upholding of Sasanian models 
in the theory of divine predestination, and for its absolutist 
monarchical tendency in the quietism and spiritualism of the 
Sufis. 

GHAZALI’S views on the caliphate 

Similar political views appear in other writings of Ghazall, along 
with more legalistic expositions in which importance is attached 
to the Caliphate. In Ihya, Book XIV, on the Licit and Illicit, 
chapters v and vi, 1 Ghazall declares that the public interest requires 
obedience to rulers who dispose of military power, however unjust 
they may be, because resistance would cause civil war and even 
greater injury to the community; but he also states that pious 
Muslims, while entitled to use their own discretion, should beware 
of accepting payments or presents from princes, and even of visit- 
ing or keeping company with them, because most revenues collected 
by contemporary rulers — including, in his opinion, the land-tax 
{kharaj) 2 — are unauthorized by the Shaft' at. In Nasihat al-Muluk 

1 G.-H. Bousquet et al., op. cit., pp. 146-51. 

2 Ibid., p. 146, where Ghazall asserts that the only tax which may be legally 
levied on Muslims is the alms-tax (?adaqat or zakat ). According to Mawardi, 
this was the view of Shafi'i, but Abu Hanifah held that kharaj may continue to 
be levied in respect of lands whose occupants have become Muslim ( al-Ahkam 
al-Sultaniyah, tr. E. Fagnan, Algiers, 1915, p. 310). Mawardi propounds 
elaborate theories of land taxation, property rights, feudal grants, &c. (chapters 
xiii, xiv, xvii); he states that it was Anushlrvan who established the kharaj of 

Iraq and that 'Umar followed Anushirvan’s system (pp. 312-13). 
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the Sultan is advised to consult and frequent pious 'ulema con- 
stantly, but to collect taxes in the same manner as the ancient (i.e. 
Sasanid) kings. In the Mustazhiri Ghazali quotes a saying to the 
effect that the Muslims did not elevate the Hashimites and Umay- 
yads in order to bow down to them and worship them, but that 
having appointed them to be the rulers the Muslims obeyed and 
followed them, because obedience (to the ruler) is (a form of) 
worship of God. 1 In Nasihat al-Muluk , this duty of obedience is 
justified solely by the arguments of divine predestination and of 
the need for security, perhaps because Sultans (unlike Caliphs) 
obviously could not be considered to have been in any way ap- 
pointed by the Muslim community. Ghazali had, however, sought 
in his Mustazhiri and elsewhere to justify the position of de facto 
rulers by representing them as authorized executors of Caliphal 
functions; and even though a ‘Mirror for Princes’ cannot be ex- 
pected to contain legal discussion, it nevertheless seems remarkable 
that Nasihat al-Muluk should not give to the Sultan a single word 
of advice to respect and honour the Caliph. The Siydsatnamah has 
a long story in chapter iii showing how the Saffarid amir Ya'qub 
ibn Layth came to a bad end when he rebelled against the 'Abbasid 
Caliph al-Mu'tamid, and a pertinent warning in chapter xliii to 
the ‘Master of the World’ (i.e. to the Sultan Malikshah) against 
persons trying to persuade him to overthrow the house of the 
'Abbasids. It may be that similar advice was omitted from Nasihat 
al-Muluk because there could be no shadow of doubt concern- 
ing the loyalty to the 'Abbasid Caliphate and to Sunnism of the 
particular Sultan to whom the work is addressed, namely Mu- 
hammad Tapar or perhaps Sanjar. 

An outline of Ghazall’s views on the Caliphate as expressed in 
the Mustazhiri and a comparison between his and Mawardl’s views 
may be apposite here. 2 The subject is also discussed in Ihya, 
Book II, on the Articles of the Faith, section iii, and in al-Iqtisad 
fVl-Vtiqad, chapter iii. As mentioned above, 3 Ghazali wrote the 
Mustazhiri shortly before his spiritual crisis in order to demonstrate 
the legitimacy of the Caliphate or Imamate of al-Mustazhir, who 
in Muharram 487/February 1094 had succeeded to the 'Abbasid 

1 I. Goldziher, Streitschrift des Gazali gegen die Batinijja-Sekte, Leiden, 1916 ; 
selections from text, p. 81 ; analysis, p. 95. 

2 For comprehensive treatment of the subject: E. I. J. Rosenthal, Political 

Thought in Medieval Islam, Cambridge, 1958, chapter ii ; R. Levy, The Social 
Structure of Islam, Cambridge, 1957, chapter vii. 3 See above, p. 34. 
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throne at the age of only 16 (the Muslim age of majority being 18), 
just when the Batinite challenge was at its height. The first eight 
chapters of the book refute the doctrines of Batinism, concluding 
that Batinites are outside the pale of Islam and deserve death as 
apostates. 1 The ninth chapter discusses the Caliphate and al- 
Mustazhir’s title to it. The tenth and last chapter is a short ‘Mirror’ 
imparting ethico-religious advice to al-Mustazhir, some of which 
is evidently reproduced in Nasihat al-Muluk\ the counsels and 
anecdotes here presented are all Islamic (not Sasanian), and parti- 
cular importance is attached to following the Shari at and con- 
sulting ' ulatna \ z 

Both Ghazali in chapter ix of his Mustazhiri and Mawardi in 
chapter i of his al-Ahkam al-Sultaniyah hold that the Imamate or 
Caliphate is an institution prescribed by the Shariat (rather than 
a logically necessary institution, as the Batinites and the philo- 
sophers held). After Muhammad’s death, the early Muslims had 
hastened to choose a leader, Abu Bakr, even before they buried 
the Prophet’s corpse ; and ever since then the consensus of opinion 
(ijma — which is one of the ‘roots’ of Sunnite jurisprudence) had 
been that the legality of governmental and judicial processes must 
derive from a single Imam acknowledged by all. In Ghazall’s view 
al-Mustazhir was the sole rightful Imam of the age, both because 
he possessed the necessary qualifications, and also because, being 
backed by effective military power ( shawkah — i.e. that of the 
Saljuqs), he was acknowledged by the great majority of Muslims. 

According to Mawardi, 3 a prospective Caliph will normally have 
been designated by the preceding Caliph, but his legal title will 
depend upon his possession of the necessary qualifications and 
upon the homage (bay ah) paid to him after his predecessor’s death 
by electors, who represent the Muslim community and are called 
‘possessors of (the power of) loosening and binding’ ( ahl al-hall 
wa'l-aqd ); opinions differed, Mawardi says, as to whether the 
minimum number of the electors should be five, three, or one. In 

1 Streitschrift, selections from text, pp. 48-50; analysis, pp. 71-72. Having 
reached this conclusion, Ghazali argues that professions of penitence by Bati- 
nites may be taken at face value, despite their practice of taqiyah (concealment), 
and that the Batinite oath may be invalidated by means of casuistry. 

2 Ibid., selections from text, pp. 78-81 ; analysis, pp. 90-97. Only a very small 
part of this chapter is reproduced in Goldziher’s selections. 

3 al-Ahkam al-Sultaniyah, tr. Fagnan, chapter i (on the Contract of the 
Imamate), pp. 5-42. 
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practice the ceremony was performed by leading 'ulema' of the 
capital. In accepting the homage of the electors, the Caliph assumes 
a contractual obligation towards the community to fulfil certain 
functions, whereupon all Muslims become religiously bound to 
obey him. Mawardi enumerates seven Caliphal qualifications and 
ten Caliphal functions. The qualifications are: (i) justice (' adalah ), 

(2) knowledge ( 7 /m), i.e. of Islamic law and theology, (3) sound 
sight, hearing, and speech, (4) sound limbs, (5) administrative 
competence ( kifayah ), (6) courage and energy in war, and (7) 
descent from Muhammad’s tribe, the Quraysh. The functions are 
to: (1) uphold religious orthodoxy, (2) enforce judicial verdicts, 

(3) maintain security, (4) apply the Qur anic penalties for offences’ 
( 5 ) garrison the frontiers, (6) wage holy war against infidels, (7) 
collect legally authorized tributes {fay') and alms-taxes {zakdt), 
(8) pay salaries and expenses, (9) appoint trustworthy officials, and 
(10) personally supervise governmental and religious business. 
Mawardi does not say that a Caliph may be deposed by the electors 
for non-fulfilment of these functions; all he admits is that a Caliph 
will lose his title if he forfeits the qualification of justice through 
immoral or unorthodox conduct, or if he is deprived of the quali- 
fication of physical soundness. The usual practice, inherited from 
Sasaman times, 1 was to disqualify fallen Caliphs and other rulers 
by blinding them. Mawardi also discusses the case of an Imam (i.e. 
Caliph) who is deprived of liberty; if the intruder is an infidel or 
a Muslim rebel, the loss of liberty will disqualify the Imam for 
further office unless there is hope of his; release; but if the intruder 
is one of the Imam’s own auxiliaries, who places the Imam under 
restraint and assumes discretionary authority but conducts affairs 
in accordance with the exigencies of right religion and justice, the 
Imam may accept the situation and retain office. In a later chapter, 
on the Amlrate, Mawardi similarly admits an ‘amlrate of conquest’, 
which arises when a military leader conquers a territory and is 
designated by the Caliph as its amir; provided that such an amir 
enforces the SharVat and maintains allegiance to the Caliph, 
he may lawfully keep control of the territory and demand the 
obedience of its inhabitants. 

In chapter ix of his Mustazhiri 2 Ghazall gives a similar list of 

\ Hormizd (Hurmuz) II was imprisoned and blinded after being deposed 
an ° nI y. lat f P ut to death ; Christensen, L'Jran sous les Sassanides, p. 444 
Strettschnft, selections from text, pp. 57-78; analysis, pp. 80-90. 
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Caliphal qualifications, six physical and four moral: (1) adulthood, 
(2) sanity, (3) liberty, (4) male sex, (5) Qurayshite descent, and 
(6) sound sight and hearing; (1) military prowess {najdah), 
(2) administrative competence {kifayah), (3) piety {warn'), and 

(4) knowledge ( 77 m). Despite al-Mustazhir’s minority and position 
vis-a-vis the Saljuqs, Ghazall asserts that he obviously possessed 
all the physical qualifications; and his Qurayshite descent was 
genuine, whereas the genealogy claimed by the Fatimids was 
spurious. As regards military prowess, this was supplied on the 
Caliph’s behalf by the ‘Turks’, i.e. Saljuqs, who possessed 
the military power {shazokah) and loyally defended and supported 
the Caliph; even if they did sometimes disobey the Caliph or 
exceed their rights, they nevertheless gave allegiance to him and 
considered it their religious duty to protect him; never before did 
a Caliph have such prowess {najdah) at his disposal. As regards 
administrative competence, al-Mustazhir had given proof of 
shrewdness and determination and of willingness to heed his 
toazir and other reliable counsellors. As regards piety, which is 
the highest qualification, being inward and independent of outside 
help, al-Mustazhir led a virtuous and ascetic private life and 
zealously upheld Islamic institutions, using the public revenues 
for authorized governmental and religious expenses; but he did 
not possess infallibility (which the Batinites postulated in their 
Imams), because that would be contrary to human nature; scholars 
even differed as to the extent to which Prophets can be deemed to 
have been infallible. As regards knowledge, Ghazall denies that 
the high degree of religious and legal knowledge required in a 
mujtahid, i.e. in an 'dlim competent to give original rulings ( fatwds ), 
need be an essential qualification for the Imamate. The youthful 
al-Mustazhir did not rank as a mujtahid , but there had not been 
any other Qurayshite candidate for the office who did so rank. The 
legitimacy of al-Mustazhir s Imamate should therefore be acknow- 
ledged; while he for his part ought to consult the most learned 
ulama in all doubtful cases, and strive to perfect his own theo- 
logical and legal knowledge. 

This demonstration of al-Mustazhir’s title to the Imamate and 
of the consequent duty of Muslims to ‘obey’ him rests solely upon 
arguments that al-Mustazhir possessed the necessary qualifications. 
Unlike Mawardi, Ghazall does not specify any Caliphal functions 
or suggest that the Caliph is under a contractual obligation towards 
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the Muslim community to fulfil such functions. Ghazali’s argu- 
ments show clearly that he did not expect that any of the military, 
administrative or religious functions of government would actually 
be exercised by the Caliph; they would be exercised by Turks, by 
zoazirs and secretaries, and by 'ulama\ In Nasihat al-Muluk the 
Sultan clearly fulfils the functions of old Persian kings and bygone 
Caliphs who had actually governed; to the Sultan go Ghazali’s 
counsels to follow the example of Sasanid and early Muslim for- 
bears, but not to the contemporary Caliph al-Mustazhir. At the 
same time Ghazali considered it vitally important that military 
leaders, civilian officials and ' ulatna ’ should work together for the 
good of the faith and all give allegiance to the rightful Caliph 
as the living symbol of legality, orthodoxy and Muslim unity; 
the lack of advice to this effect in Nasihat al-Muluk is therefore 
surprising, even if explicable. 

SOURCES 

Nasihat al-Muluk gathers together materials from many sources, 
of which only a few are mentioned in the text, namely: 

p. 25 Ihya * Ulum al-Din, Book XXV. 
p. 33 (probably) Ihya, Book XXVI. 

p. 70 Kitab Siyar al-Muluk, which in the context may mean the 
Siyasatnamah of Nizam al-Mulk, or perhaps some book of 
biographies and examples of Muslim kings, 
p. 99 Kitab al-Faraid wa'l-Qalaid of Abu’l-Hasan (?AbU *All-al- 
Hasan) al-Ahwazi. 

p. 63 Pandnamah-ha, Ar. Kutub Mawaizihim. 
p. 74 Siyar al-Muluk, which in the context must mean some version 
of the Book of the Kings ( Khvudayndmah ). 
p. 94 Yadgarnamah-ha ; Ar. Kitab Yadgarnamah. 
p. 98 'Ahdnamah (also in Ar.) of Ardashir. 
p. 107 Testament (wasiyat) of Anushirvan to his son. 
p. 120 Testament ( wasiyatnamah , Ar. wasiyat ) of (P.) Shapur ibn 
Ardashir or (Ar.) Ardashir. 

P* *53 (probably) Testament of Parviz to his son. 
p. 108 Proverbs ( Amthal ) of Abu 'Ubayd (probably Aba 'Ubayd al- 
Qasim ibn Sallam). 

p. no Pandnamah, Ar. Kitab Wasaya Zayn al-Hukama Aristutalis. 
p. 140 Kitab al-Adwiyah. 

The Islamic teachings which occupy Part I and much of Part II 
are corroborated by sayings and stories of Muhammad and his 
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contemporaries, earlier prophets and the Children of Israel, Caliphs 
and other Muslim rulers, Muslim sages, and Sufi saints. Dr. H. D. 
Isaacs has noted parallels in Part I with Ihya\ and also some 
Talmudic parallels; these are shown in footnotes. As already 
mentioned, the ‘Ten Branches’ (pp. 12-31) are paralleled in Kimiya- 
yi Sa'adat (though the order there is different), but are not found 
in Ihya . Ignaz Goldziher has noted that the exhortations and 
examples of the two 'Umars, Jesus, Moses, Abu Hazim, Abu 
Qilabah, Hasan al-Basrl, Muhammad ibn Ka'b al-Qurazi, Shaqiq 
al-Balkhi and Fudayl ibn Tyad appearing in Part I have with 
few exceptions been copied from chapter ix of the Mustazhiri ', 1 
these items are not included in Goldziher’s selections from the 
text of the Mustazhiri. Passages concerning Muhammad and his 
contemporaries must have been taken directly or indirectly from 
the Hadith collections, and they are often headed Khabar or 
Akhbar, which in Persian are commonly used instead of Hadith 
to designate the Islamic Traditions; but these words also appear 
with their ordinary meanings of ‘report’ or ‘reports’ at the head 
of passages which cannot be Hadith, or are unlikely to be sound 
Hadith ; the matter is accordingly brought up in footnotes. Stories 
of Jewish origin ( Isra'iliyat ) and about Jesus are remarkably 
numerous: p. 17 (David), p. 23 (Torah), p. 39 and perhaps p. 40 
(Children of Israel, told by Wahb ibn Munabbih), p. 41 (Children 
of Israel, told by Yazld al-Raqashi), p. 42 (Solomon), p. 56 (Children 
of Israel), p. 57 (Moses), p. 72 (David), two on p. 141 (Torah, 
told by Wahb) and p. 161 (Children of Israel); and pp. 26, 33, 
38, and 147 (Jesus). They probably all come from Ihya and go 
back to lost works of Wahb ibn Munabbih (d. 114/732). 2 The 
stories of Solomon on pp. 108 and 157 are evidently based on 
Qur’anic legend. Although Sufi saints, pious Caliphs, Muslim 
sages, &c., figure prominently in the adab literature, Ghazali 
probably took the material for Nasihat al-Muluk and for his 
earlier works from Sufi books such as the Qut al-Qulub (‘Food for 
Hearts’) of Abu Talib al-Makki (d. 386/998) 3 and the works of 
al-Harith al-Muhasibi (d. 243/847),* which he mentions in his 

1 Streitschrift, p. 96 and p. 99. 

* Brockelmann, G.A.L., Suppl. 1, p. 101. 

3 Louis Massignon states that whole pages of Qut al-Qulub were copied in 
Ihya ( Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed., art. Abu Talib al-Makki). 

4 Margaret Smith, An Early Mystic of Baghdad . . . al-Muhasibi, London, 
1 93S> an d her translation of his Ri ayah li-Huquq Allah, London, i94o(G.M.S.). 
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Autobiography. 1 Professor Huma’i has noted that many of the 
stories of saints come from the Qut al-Qulub and from the Risalah 
of Abu’l-Qasim al-Qushayri. 2 The story on p. 20 is paralleled 
in Hujwiri’s (d. 465/1073) Kashf al-Mahjub , the oldest Persian 
treatise on Sufism, 3 but there are no other signs of dependence. 

A number of the Muslim and Sasanian stories and sayings which 
exemplify the counsels given in Part II have also been traced in ex- 
tant earlier works, as shown in the footnotes. Some eighteen items 
are paralleled in the Siyasatnamah , ten being Muslim (pp. 46, 54, 
66, 68, 71, 92, 95, 97, 98, 1 21), seven Sasanian (pp. 75, 93, 95, 96, 
100, 102, 103), and one here Muslim but in the Siyasatnamah 
Sasanian (p. 94); discrepancies in the texts and sometimes also 
in the names of the protagonists perhaps indicate use of common 
sources rather than direct borrowing. There are also parallels 
with the Qabusnamah. Some eleven passages (pp. 87, 88, 96, 96- 
97, 100, 101, 102, 103, 124) deal with Sasanid royal practices 
which receive more detailed treatment in the Kitab al-Taj of 
pseudo-Jahiz. Parallels have also been noted with passages in some 
historical works, and in Ibn Qutaybah’s 'Uyun al-Akhbar and 
Bayhaqf s Mahasin wa'l-Masawi among works of adab; Professor 
Huma’i states that there are also parallels in the Mahasin wal-Addad 
of pseudo-Jahiz (which is similar in content to Bayhaqi’s work). 
Carl Brockelmann has noted the existence of manuscripts of the 
Far ci id vnal-Qalaid of Ahwazi; 4 examination of these and of 
Ahwazi’s ‘Mirror’ al-Tibr al-Munsabik fi Tadbir al-Malik would 
reveal how much Ghazall depended on this earlier author (if as 
seems probable this was one author). 

Among the stories of the Barmakids in Part II, Chapter IV, Pro- 
fessor Huma’i has noted that four (pp. 122, 123, 125, 127) are 
shortened versions of stories found in the Tarikh-i Baramikah 
edited by Mirza f Abd al-Karim Khan Gurgani (Tehran, 1312 
solar/1935); on grounds of style he thinks that this Persian history 
of the Barmakids (which has been ascribed to an author named 
Muhammad ibn Husayn Harawi) must antedate Nasihat al-Muluk 
and thus be one of the oldest monuments of Persian prose. Some 
parallels in early Arabic works have also been indicated in the 

1 Text, ed. A. Ghalwash, p. 34; tr. W. Montgomery Watt, p. 54. 

2 Cf. above, p. lvii, note 3. 

3 Tr. R. A. Nicholson, London, 191 1 (G.M.S.). 

4 G.A.L., Suppl. 1, p. 720; see above, p. xii, note 2. 
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footnotes. Professor Huma’i thinks that some of the poems in Nasihat 
al-Muluk may be from Ghazali’s own pen and that some may go 
back to Ghaznavid and Samanid times; some may be translations 
of Arabic originals. Further research may reveal earlier sources 
of many more passages, such as those about secretaries in Chapter 
III and about women in Chapter VII. Two items which deserve 
investigation are the lines on Ya'qub ibn Layth’s tomb (p. 99), 
which though perhaps originally translated from Arabic may well 
be one of the oldest specimens of Persian verse ; and the memorable 
saying Bih mih nah mih bih (‘The best is greatest, not the greatest 
best’) in the story, discussed below, about al-Ma’mun’s opening 
Anushirvan’s tomb (p. 82). 

Writing when he did, Ghazall probably drew much of the 
Sasanian material in Nasihat al-Muluk from relatively recent Arabic 
and Persian compilations; indeed three stories (pp. 63, 82 [Alex- 
ander], and 1 71) gain ail or most of their point from Arabic puns 
and therefore cannot be genuinely, or wholly, Sasanian. There is 
evidence, however, pointing to the more distant sources of some 
items. Thanks mainly to the Fihrist (‘Catalogue’) compiled in 
377/987 by the bookseller Muhammad ibn Ishaq al-Nadlm, who 
gives titles of lost Arabic versions of lost Pahlavi books, and to 
the Uyun al-Akhbar of Ibn Qutaybah, who not infrequently 
quotes his sources, scholars have been able to form a picture of 
some of the Sasanian source-books of the ‘Mirrors for Princes’. 1 
The most important translator of these was the celebrated 'Abd 
Allah ibn al-Muqaffa', put to death in 139/757 allegedly as a crypto- 
Manichaean heretic, but perhaps really for political reasons; it 
would appear, however, that after his conversion to Islam, which 
doubtless represented an acknowledgement of its supremacy as 
the state religion, he had maintained a syncretistic outlook, not 
unlike that of the Manichaeans, upon the various faiths of his day, 
viewing their claims to exclusive truth with a measure of tolerant 
scepticism. Despite this, his translations achieved their purpose 
of presenting Persian culture as the model for Muslims, and they 
also set the model for elegant Arabic prose; but as other authors 
took over and islamized their contents, they fell gradually into 
disuse with the exception of the masterpiece Kalilah wa Dimnah? 

1 Gustav Richter, op. cit. (see above, p. ix, note 2), chap, i ; Christensen, L'Jran 
sous les Sassanides , pp. 55—74. 

2 Though probably less used than later versions, Ibn al-Muqaffa M s translations 
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Ibn al-Muqaffa*’s own works al-Adab al-Saghir, at- Adah al-Kabir , 
and al-Risalah fil-Sahabah have been preserved and are included 
in Muhammad Kurd 'All’s collection Rasa it al-Bulagha (3rd 
ed., Cairo 1365/1946; 1st ed. 1331/1913). 1 The two adab books 
impart teachings found in later ‘Mirrors’ and notably in Part II, 
Chapters I, II, IV and VI, of Nasihat at Muluk , but do so in 
wholly abstract form, with no mention of names whether Sasanian 
or Muslim, nor even specifically of Islam, though great stress is 
laid upon religion (din) as well as upon ‘intelligence’ ('aql) ; one 
saying with an Arabic rhyme found in al-Adab al-Kabir (pp. 52-53 
of Rasail al-Bulagha ’) appears in the Persian text of Nasihat al- 
Muluk (p. 144 below) as a saying of Ardashlr. The Risalah fil- 
Sahabah , on the other hand, gives topical advice to the Caliph 
al-Mansur on the need to control his army, unify the different 
systems of Islamic law being followed at Basrah and Kufah (an idea 
acceptable to Shi'ite but not to Sunnite thought), conciliate the 
Syrians, levy taxes justly, consult 'ulama, and choose reliable and 
noble companions and high officials, especially royal relatives and 
'Alids. The same emphasis on noble birth is, as already mentioned, 
a feature of Nasihat al-Muluk (pp. 85-86 and 124-5 below); but 
the idea is Persian. Rasail al-Bulagha also includes another 
work, Yatimat al- Sultan, a second Yatimah, and collections of 
letters and aphorisms, all attributed rightly or wrongly to Ibn 
al-Muqaffa'. 2 It is evident that Ibn al-Muqaffa' ’s authentic and 
purported own writings were not among the sources of Nasihat 
al-Muluk ; his ideas, however, must have been largely derived from 
lost Pahlavi works on which the ‘Mirrors’ also ultimately depended. 

According to the Fihrist , 3 Ibn al-Muqaffa°s translations in- 
cluded: 

(i) The Khvudaynamah ; Book of the Kings (Ar. Siyar al-Muluk). 
Oldest and perhaps most faithful of the many lost Arabic trans- 
lations and versions from which the historians drew their some- 
what varying accounts of Persia’s past. Probably in some of the 

may still have been available in Ghazali’s time. Ibn Isfandiyar in his History 
of Tabaristdn written c. 1216 (abridged tr. by E. G. Browne, Leyden/London 
(G.M.S.), 1905) says that one of the books which he found in a bookshop in 
Khvarizm was Ibn al-Muqaffa ,, s translation of the letter of Tansar (see below, 
p, lxiii, note 1). 

1 Richter, op. cit., pp. 4-22; E. I. J. Rosenthal, op. cit., pp. 69-74. 

* G.A.L., Suppl. 1, pp. 234-5 (translations) and 235-7 (own works). 

3 Fihrist , ed. Gustav Fliigel, Leipzig, 1872, p. 118, lines 26-29. 
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translations and versions by later writers, of whom the historian 
Hamzah al-Isfahani writing in 350/961 mentions eight, 1 and also 
in the lost Persian prose translation said to have been used by 
Firdawsi, further materials from Pahlavi romance and ‘testament’ 
literature were incorporated. 

(ii) The Ayinndmah’, cited by Ibn Qutaybah and used in the 
Kitab al-Taj of pseudo-Jahiz. Sasanid royal practices and cere- 
monies, with anecdotes. 2 

(iii) Kalilah wa Dimnah\ the surviving fables of the Indian sage 
Bidpai, in which animals utter aphorisms and Zahlenspriiche. 

(iv) Kitab Mazdak ; historical romance of the heretic Mazdak 
and King Qubad, used in chapter xliv of the Siyasatnamah of 
Nizam ul-Mulk. 

(v) Kitab al-Taj fi Sir at Anushirvan ; either a romance of Anu- 
shirvan, or a misnomer for the Kitab al-Taj (Tajndmah) mentioned 
below. 

The Fihrist also says that Ibn al-Muqaffa' ‘translated’ the Adab 
al-Kabir, Adab al-Saghir, and Yatimah’, and in another place that 
‘the Persians in olden times had translated some books of logic 
and medicine and these were translated into Arabic by Ibn al- 
Muqaffa' and others’. 3 

Various other Persian (i.e. Pahlavi) books which were translated 
into Arabic receive mention in the Fihrist and elsewhere. Among 
these were : 

(i) Historical romances, probably with didactic material as in 
Kalilah wa Dimnah’, of Ardashlr, Mazdak, Anushirvan, Bahram 
Chubin, Parviz, and probably also of Bahram Gur and other 
historical and mythical kings.* Romances of Ardashlr and of the 

1 Christensen, op. cit., p. 60; Th. Noldeke in W. Geiger and E. Kiihn ed., 
Grundriss der iranischeti Philologie, ii, Strasbourg, 1896—1904, p. 143. Noldeke 
quotes Hamzah as saying that Ibn al-Muqaffa* in his translations omitted 
material repugnant to Muslim feelings and to reason. 

* Richter, op. cit., pp. 41-51; Christensen, op. cit., p. 62. There may have 
been more than one Ayinndmah (Rules-book) : cf. Fihrist, p. 305, 12; 138, 2 (tr. 
by the wazir JayhanI, c. 920); p. 314, 21 (Bahram Gur’s Ayin of shooting, and 
the Ayin of polo-playing). 

3 Fihrist, p. 242, 5 and 6; G.A.L., Suppl. 1, p. 235. 

4 Fihrist, p. 305, 9-12: Rustam iva Isfandiyar and Bahram Chubin (tr. by 
Jabalah ibn Salim); ? Shahrbaraz ma Parviz ; Kamamij fi Sirat Anushirvan 
(probably in error for Ardashir, see next note); Khvudaynamah ; Bahram wa 
Narsi; Kitab Anushirvan : p. 119, 3, Sirat Ardashir and Sirat Anushirvan 
(versified by Aban al-Lahiqi). 
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game of chess (see below) survive in Pahlavi recensions made by 
Zoroastrians in post-Sasanian times. 1 

(ii) Fictitious romances and fables, such as Kalilah wa Dimnah , 
the Book of Sindibad (originally Indian), Bilawhar wa Yudasaf 
(originally Buddhist), Hazar Afsanah (prototype of the 1001 
Nights), Wamiq wa * Adkra , &c. 2 

(iii) Books of Counsel ( Andarz or Pandnamah ); aphorisms, 
Zahlenspriiche , anecdotes, &c., on ethical and political subjects. 
This style of writing, cultivated in the Middle East since Old 
Testament and Babylonian times, evidently enjoyed particular 
vogue at Anushirvan’s court. The lost originals must have reflected 
contemporary Zoroastrian ideas, but probably also contained 
materials of Greek and Indian origin. Considerable numbers of 
these books, including a Pandnamah of the sage Buzurgmihr, 
survive in post-Sasanian Pahlavi recensions which reflect later 
Zoroastrian ideas. 3 

(iv) Testaments, letters, allocutions, &c., addressed by kings to 
their successors, to the subjects and officials, &c. The best known 
was the ‘Covenant* (*Ahd) of Ardashlr; some possibly genuine 
extracts of an Arabic translation of this have been published in 
M. Kurd 'Ali’s Rasail al-Bulagha. Firdawsi gives accounts both 
of Ardashfr’s instructions to the nobles and of Ardashlr’s deathbed 
testament to his son Shapur I, and then of Shapur’s testament to 
his son Hurmuz I ; indeed, almost all the Sasanid kings in the 
Shahnamah leave testaments, write letters, make speeches from 
the throne, &c., and such may indeed have been the royal practice; 
but it is thought that most of the lost texts transmitted from Pahlavi 
to Arabic must have been composed or re-edited in late Sasanian 
times on the lines of the andarz literature of that period. 4 One 

1 Kamamtigh-i Ardasher-i Pabhagan and Madhighan-i Tchatrang : Christen- 
sen, op. cit., p. 58; Grundriss, ii, pp. 118-19 (E. W. West) and p. 135 (Noldeke). 

2 Fihrist, pp. 3°4~5; P- 119, 3-5. 

3 Christensen, op. cit., pp. 57-58; West in Grundriss, ii, pp. 90-116. The 
Fihrist, pp. 315-16, paragraph on ‘Books by known and unknown authors about 
sermons, manners and proverbs of the Persians, Greeks, Indians and Arabs’, 
speaks of lost works which may have been based upon Pahlavi andarz books, 
along with ‘testaments’ (see next note) and much else. 

4 Richter, op. cit., pp. 63-64; Christensen, op. cit., p. 63. Fihrist, pp. 315-16 
(see preceding note) : 'Ahds of Ardashlr, Kisril Anushlrvan and Kisii ( ?) ; p. 1 13, 
14, Baladhuri versified the 'Ahd of Ardashlr; p. 126, 17 and 18, the books 
unanimously agreed to be best (for secretaries) were the 'Ahd of Ardashlr, 
Kalilah wa Dimnah, the Risalah Mahdniyah of 'Umarah ibn Hamzah, Ibn al- 
Muqaffa”s Yatimah, and the Risalat al-Husn of Ahmad ibn Yusuf al-Katib. 
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surviving example is the Letter of Tamar to the King of Tabaristan, 
conserved by Ibn Isfandiyar in his History of Tabaristan dated 
606/1209-10 in a Persian summary of a lost Arabic translation 
said to have been made by Ibn al-Muqaffa' ; this is presented as 
a letter from Ardashlr’s high priest Tansar, but is shown by in- 
ternal evidence to date from Anushirvan’s reign. 1 Among the post- 
Sasanian Pahlavi andarz books is one attributed to Khusraw son of 
Qubad, i.e. Anushlrvan. 

(v) The old Kitab al-Taj ( Tajnamah ). Cited by Ibn Qutaybah 
as the source of passages often paralleled in the Kitab al-Taj of 
pseudo- Jahiz; evidently consisted of political and ethical counsels 
for kings, partly in the form of sayings, testaments and letters from 
prison attributed to Parviz. Arthur Christensen and other scholars 
think that the original Pahlavi Tajnamah may have been a book 
described by the historian Mas'udI who saw a copy of it in 303/ 
915-6 and says that it had been translated into Arabic; according 
to Mas'udI it was illustrated with portraits of all the Sasanid kings 
and contained much information about their buildings and political 
institutions. 2 If so, much of the Sasanian material found in Muslim 
literature may have come from this source. 

Among the Sasanian passages in Nasihat al-Muluk , the very 
corrupt account of the Kings (pp. 47-53) and the story of Yazdgard 
the Sinner’s death (p. 103) must presumably go back to some ver- 
sion of the Khvudaynamah. No parallels could be traced in Kalilah 
wa Dimnah , except perhaps in the story (here involving Solomon) 
on p. 157 ; the story of the royal meeting in the garden (p. 64) bears 
some resemblance to a story of a meeting of the kings of China, 
India, Persia and Greece found in the preface to Kalilah wa Dim- 
nah by Bahnud ibn Sahwan known as ‘All ibn al-Shah al-Farisl. 
The Ayinnamah must be the ultimate source of the passages con- 
cerning Sasanid royal practices (pp. 87, 88, 96, 96-97, 100, 101, 
102, 103, 124) already mentioned as having parallels in the Kitab 
al-Taj of pseudo-Jahiz. 

1 Christensen, op. cit., pp. 63-66. Text in Journal Asiatique, ix, iii. 1894, 
pp. 185-250 and 502-55. Fihrist, p. 316, 4, Kisr&’s letter to the Marzuban and the 
latter’s reply, may refer to the letter of Tansar but does not say that it was trans- 
lated by Ibn al-Muqaffa' (cf. above, p. lix, note 2). 

2 Christensen, op. cit., pp. 66-68; Richter, op. cit., pp. 56-61 ; Mas'udI, Kitab 
al-Tanbth, tr. Carra de Vaux, Le Livre de V avertissement et des remarques, Paris, 
1896, p. 150. Fihrist, p. 305, 11, Kitab al-Taj wa ma tafaalat bihi mulukuhum 
(‘and how their kings identified good omens’) — presumably a quite different 
work. 
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The saying that ‘monarchy and religion are like brothers* (p. 59) 
is ascribed by Ibn Qutaybah to Ardashir and also appears in the 
selections from the ‘Covenant’ (' Ahd ) of Ardashir in Rasail al- 
Bulaghd' . No parallels have been found in works consulted to 
the saying from Ardashir *s ‘Covenant’ on p. 98 or to the saying 
from his or Shapur’s ‘Testament’ on p. 120; but his saying on 
p. 95 is from the ‘Covenant’, and as already mentioned his saying 
on p. 144 occurs (without attribution) in Ibn Muqaffa°s al-Adab 
al-Kabir . Presumably all these sayings go back to ‘testament’ 
literature. The rest of Ardashir’s sayings (pp. 106, 107, 109) occur 
in Chapter III on the Wazirate, where they are intermingled with 
counsels from Anushirvan’s ‘Testament’ (p. 107), with sayings 
of Bahram Gur, of Anushirvan’s chief mobed and of Aristotle and 
Buzurgmihr, and with a very small amount of Muslim material. 
The term used for ‘minister’ in this chapter is in Persian usually 
dastur but sometimes wazir , and in Arabic wazir; the word das- 
tur , which occurs frequently in Firdawsi’s Shahnamah, meant in 
Sasanian times ‘jurisconsult’ (cf. the Muslim mufti), 1 and among 
modern Zoroastrians means ‘priest’. The various Sasanian sayings 
have been very much islamized and adapted to make them appli- 
cable to the ‘Abbasid institution of the wazirate; and they are 
perhaps more likely to have come from a single earlier Muslim 
source than to have been culled from different sources. The Mus- 
lim ‘Books of Wazir s' were mainly concerned, it seems, with events 
and practices in 'Abbasid and subsequent times. Ibn al-Muqaffa', 
however, uses the term wazir along with other terms such as helper, 
adviser, official, &c., in his discussion of royal companions in al- 
Adab al-Kabir ; 2 it therefore seems possible that some Pahlavi 
‘counsels’ on the subject of dasturs and royal officials may have 
passed into Arabic and so eventually into Nasihat al-Muluk. 

Anushirvan appears as the subject of anecdotes and as giver and 
receiver of counsels. The anecdotes (pp. 55, 61-62, 63-65, 72, 73, 
80, 83-84, 124) are mostly aphoristic in character; some may go 
back to the andarz literature, others to the romance literature which 

1 Christensen, op. cit., pp. 120 and 262. 

2 Dominique Sourdel, Le Vizirat 'Abbaside, Damas, 1959, pp. 6-14 (‘Books of 

Wazir s') ; pp. 56-58 (use of the term wazir by Ibn al-Muqaffa'). Charles Schefer 
in his Chrestomathie Per sane, i, Paris, 1892, pp. 10-28, has reproduced the 
anonymous Adab ul-Saltanat wa'l-Wizdrat which possibly dates from the 
Ghaznavid or Samanid periods (H. Eth6 in Grundriss, ii, p. 347); this was not 
available at the time of writing. 


was probably often didactic in tone. The story about the capers 
on p. 63 can hardly be authentically Sasanian. The story of the 
royal meeting in the garden on p. 64 has already been mentioned 
and will be discussed further. The story of the stolen wine-cup on 
p. 124 must be from the Ayinnamah. 

Parviz does not figure prominently in Nasihat al-Muluk. Gustav 
Richter thinks that the saying of Parviz on p. 96 comes from the 
old Kitab al Taj, 1 and his saying to his son on p. 153 may well be 
from the same source unless it is from a ‘testament’. The saying 
on p. 88, and the story on p. 94 if its protagonists should really 
be those named in Nizam al Mulk’s version, may go back to the 
romance of Bahram Chubin, or perhaps to the old Kitab al-Taj. 
The story of the fisherman on pp. 171 ff. may not be authentically 
Sasanian. 

The only anecdote of which a source is named is that of King 
Gushtasb (or, as the Siydsatnamah perhaps rightly has it, Bahram 
Gur) and his corrupt wazir Rastravishn; on p. 94 this is said to be 
from the Yadgarnamah-ha (in the Arabic text Kitab Yadgarnamah). 
This ‘Book of Memoirs’ must have been a collection of stories, 
available in Ghazali’s time and perhaps depending ultimately on 
Pahlavi originals; the following guess may deserve consideration. 
The Fihrist, p. 245, lines 1 and 2, says that Ishaq ibn Yazid made 
translations from ‘Persian’ and that among these was the Book of 
Biographies of the Persians known as the ( ?) Ikhtiydrnamah (Kitab 
fi Sir at al-Furs al-ma'ruf b(i)-Ikhtiyarnamah) ; this is not likely 
to be an error for Bakhtiyarnamah, the name of the Muslim imita- 
tion of the Indo-Persian Sindibadnamah, as the Bakhtiyarnamah is 
thought to date from long after Ibn al-Nadim’s time; 2 could Ikhti- 
yarnamah be an error for Yadgarnamah ? 

Aphorisms, proverbs, &c., were immensely popular in early 
Muslim literature, and the tendency was to assimilate their style 
and contents and to disregard or confuse their sources. 3 The 
Zahlenspriiche about women in Chapter VI are shown by their 
contents to be of Muslim origin despite their Persian form. The 

1 Richter, op. cit., p. 58. 

2 Probably written originally in Persian during the sixth/twelfth cent. E.I. (2), 
art. Bakhtiyarnamah. 

3 Richter, op. cit., p. 64, has located the following mentions of ‘books of 
counsels’ (sometimes ‘testaments’ ; Ar. wasaya) in the Fihrist: p. 78, 15 ; 203, 12 ; 
204, 17, 18 ; 204, 29; 207, 21; 210, 23; 212, 22; 217, 4-5; 220, 25; 222, 14; 234, 
23; 281, 20; 282, 5. 
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reference to the Pandnamah-ha (‘Books of Counsel’) on p. 63, 
in a context where counsels of Sasanian kings and sages must 
be meant, suggests, however, that Ghazali had access to transla- 
tions or adaptations of Pahlavi andarz books. Professor Huma’i has 
noted that the aphorism (here ascribed to Yunan the Dastur) on 
pp. 63-64 and the classification of worldly activities on p. 136 are 
paralleled in an edition of the Javidan Khirad published at Tehran. 
The Javidan Khirad , purportedly the testament of the mythical 
king Hushang to his son, is said to have been found in an old chest 
by the Caliph al-Ma’mun and to have been translated by Hasan ibn 
Sahl, brother of his wazir Fadl ibn Sahl, and later incorporated 
into a compendium of counsels prepared by the philosopher and 
historian 'Abd Allah ibn Miskawayh (d. 421/1030) with the title 
Adab at- Arab wal-Furs ; this consisted of (a) the translated 
Javidan Khirad, and then wisdom of the ( b ) Persians, (c) Indians, 
(d) Arabs, (e) Greeks, and (/) contemporary philosophers. 1 An 
Arabic text of the Javidan Khirad, i.e. of Hushang’s ‘testament’, 
is included in M. Kurd ‘All’s Rasail al-Bulagha\ Javidan Khirad 
was also the title given to a Persian recension of the whole compen- 
dium made for the Moghul emperor Jahangir; a second recension 
called Intikhab-i Shayistah-Khani was made for one of the emperor 
Awrangzib’s generals. Perhaps the Tehran edition is based upon 
these. The contents of the Intikhab-i Shayistah-Khani, according 
to H. Ethe, include counsels of Hushang and other mythical kings, 
of Anushirvan, and of the sages Buzurgmihr and Azarbad and 
the physician Burzuyah; a short chronicle of the Persian kings; 
Arab sayings, and sayings of Muhammad and of Imams and Sufi 
saints; the ‘testament’ of the Qur’anic sage Luqman; and sayings of 
Socrates, Aristotle, Plato, &c., and of Indian holy men. 2 It may 
well be that Ibn Miskawayh’s Adab at- Arab wal-Furs was an 
immediate or intermediate source of much material in Nasihat 
al-Muluk. 

In the Shahnamah and other well-known works, the sage who 
figures as Anushirvan’s principal counsellor or ‘ wazir * is always 
the celebrated Buzurgmihr. In Nasihat al-Muluk this role is filled 
by an unfamiliar person named Yunan. He advises Anushirvan 
(pp. 62, 63), sends letters to him in the form of Zahlenspruche 
(pp. 72, 83) and about intelligence (p. 154), and also utters a 

1 Eth£ in Grundriss, ii, p. 346; G.A.L., Suppl. 1, pp. 584-5. 

* Grundriss, ii, p. 346. 
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saying obviously not intended for a king (p. 136). Buzurgmihr is 
quoted more frequently, but only twice (pp. 135, 155) in connexion 
with Anushirvan by name; and no title is given to him, whereas 
Yunan is called in the Persian text always dastur , and in the Arabic 
text mostly wazir but sometimes dastur. Christensen has noted 
that Yunan is mentioned in the anonymous Mujmil al-Tawarikh 
written in 520/1126 along with Buzurgmihr, Burzuyah, Mahbudh, 
Narsi and Simah Burzin as one of the sages, philosophers and 
mobeds at Anushirvan’s court; 1 and he has also drawn attention 
to a sixteenth- or seventeenth-century Zoroastrian work in Persian 
written by a Parsi named Marzuban of Rawar in Sind and described 
by Edward Sachau. 2 One part of this work is a romance in which 
Yunan the Dastur plays a big part. Anushirvan and he hold long 
platitudinous discussions ; Anushirvan gathers together the Turkish, 
Roman, Chinese and Indian rulers in a beautiful garden (cf. the 
story on p. 64 below); Yunan writes a book called the Farrukh- 
namah, copies of which are placed in the great fire-temple Azar- 
gushnasb and in Anushirvan’s tomb (dakhmah) ; after the Arab 
conquest an aged mobed presents a copy to ‘All (or in another 
version al-Ma’mun), who orders Abu’l-Khayr ‘Amri to translate 
it into ‘Persian’ (sic) ; later ‘Ali is led to the dakhmah where he sees 
Anushirvan’s body sitting on a throne and finds a ring on his 
finger and a tablet on the wall on which are inscribed moral sen- 
tences and predictions (cf. the story on pp. 81-82 below). Sachau 
does not report these sentences, but probably would have mentioned 
Bih mih nah mih bih had it been among them. The Qabusnatnah also 
tells a story of the opening of Anushirvan’s tomb, and like Nasihat 
al-Muluk says that this was done by al-Ma’mun. The story is rather 
similar to that of al-Ma’mun’s finding the ‘Testament of Hushang’ 
in an old chest. According to Professor Huma’i, the classification 
of worldly activities in Nasihat al-Muluk (p. 136 below) is ascribed 
in the Tehran edition of the Javidan Khirad to the sage Azarbad; 
this name could easily be corrupted in the Arabic alphabet, if the 

1 Christensen in his article in Le sage Buzurgmihr (see note 3 on p. lxviii below). 

2 Sachau, Contributions to the Knowledge of Parsee Literature, in Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, iv, London, 1870, pp. 235-7 and 258-64. Sachau 
states that Marzuban gives the romance first in a versified recension and then in 
two prose recensions, in one of which Ma’mun and in the other Harun al-Rashid 
opens Anushirvan’s tomb. In the versified recension the opener’s name was 
changed to 'Ali, probably in order to justify Zoroastrian claims for protection 
under the Shi'ite Safavid regime. 
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initial alif were dropped, into Yunan. The greatest Zoroastrian 
religious figure in Sasanian times was the chief mobed in the reign 
of Shapur II, Adurbadh-i Mahrspandan, who fixed the text of the 
Avesta and proved its validity by submitting himself to the ordeal 
of fire; 1 several andarz books in the name of this sage, but prob- 
ably written in late Sasanian times, still survive in post- Sasanian 
Zoroastrian Pahlavi recensions. 2 Perhaps some sayings of Azarbad 
passed into Muslim literature through Arabic translations, the king 
being changed at some stage from Shapur to the more familiar Anu- 
shlrvan; they were evidently incorporated into Ibn Miskawayh’s 
Adab al- Arab wal-Furs, and they may have reached Ghazali 
through some later book in which the sage’s name became corrupted 
to Yunan and in which the story of al-Ma’mun’s opening the old 
chest became romanticized into the story of his opening Anushlr- 
van’s tomb. 

Nasihat al-Muluk contains some sixteen sayings of Buzurgmihr 

(pp- 75 » 77 > 9 °> JII » J 35 » 136, i 37 > 138, H°> 142, i 45 > * 54 > 
155); one of these, on p. 140, may be of Christian origin. The 
question whether this renowned sage really existed has been ex- 
haustively studied by Christensen. 3 Buzurgmihr, who is not men- 
tioned at all in Tabari’s Annals, appears in later literature as 
Anushlrvan’s sagacious counsellor or wazir and as the sayer of 
innumerable aphorisms, mostly ethical or political in content and 
often ascetic in tone, though sometimes merely witty. A consecutive 
account of Buzurgmihr’s sayings given by Mas'udi (d. 346/956) in- 
cludes counsels which appear without attribution among the basic 
teachings of the ‘Mirrors for Princes’ (to fear God, heed scholars, 
respect noblemen, supervise judges and officials, guard the fron- 
tiers, &c.). Buzurgmihr is also the Zoroastrian ethico-religious 
preacher of the surviving Pahlavi Pandnamagh-i Vuzurgmihr. In 
Firdawsi’s Shahnamah and in the surviving Pahlavi romance 
Madhigan-i Tchatrang he interprets the game of chess sent to 
Anushlrvan by the King of India and invents the game of tric-trac. 
Firdawsi, and also Tha'alibI (d. 429/1038) in his History of the 
Kings of the Persians, make Buzurgmihr perform wonderful feats 

1 Christensen, V Iran sous les Sassanides, pp. 142 and 304; West in Grundriss, 
ii, PP- 34. 35. 36. 

* West in Grundriss, ii ; p. no, Patit-i A. M.; p. 1 12, Andarz-i A. M . ; p. 1 1 1, 
Pandnamagh-i Zaradusht (son of A. M.) ; p. 95, A. M.’s saying in the Denkard. 

3 La legende du sage Buzurgmihr, in Acta Orientalia, vm, iii, Leiden, 1929, 
pp. 81-128. 
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of dream and riddle interpretation, in one of which Th. Noldeke 
has seen a parallel with the legend of the sage Ahiqar, minister to 
the Assyrian kings Sennnacherib and Esarhadon and author of 
edifying aphorisms. In Christensen’s opinion, Buzurgmihr’s fame 
in Muslim times stemmed from his role in Ibn al-Muqaffa°s 
immensely popular Kalilah wa Dimnah, which has three intro- 
ductions. The first is by Ibn al-Muqaffa'; in the second introduction, 
Buzurgmihr tells how the physician Burzuyah brought Bidpai’s 
fables from India for Anushlrvan; in the third introduction, he 
(Buzurgmihr) recites Burzuyah’s account of his upbringing and 
philosophical ideas. Having acquired from Kalilah wa Dimnah the 
notion that Buzurgmihr was Anushlrvan’s wise counsellor, Muslim 
writers readily ascribed to him all sorts of then circulating sayings 
and legends of sages. In regard to Buzurgmihr’s end different 
traditions arose: Firdawsi and Tha'alibI say nothing about it; 
Nizam al-Mulk in the Siyasatnamah (chapter xlii) says that he 
outlived the empire of the Sasanids and explained their fall (cf. 
Nasihat al-Muluk , pp. 99-100 below); and Mas'udi and others say 
that he angered Parviz who had him put to death. Christensen has 
noted that in Firdawsi’s and Tha'alibi’s accounts of the execution 
of three of Anushlrvan’s grandees by order of his successor 
Hurmuz IV, the name of one of them is given as Burzmihr, and 
a little later on in the Shahnamah as Simah Burzln. In Christensen’s 
opinion, Burzuyah and Burzln are both ‘hypocoristic’ variants of 
the name Burzmihr, and two persons must really have existed: a 
scholar-physician named Burzmihr or Burzuyah who studied in 
India, translated the Sanskrit Pancatantra (‘Fables of Bidpai’), and 
propagated Indian cultural influences at Anushlrvan’s court; and 
a grandee named Burzmihr or Burzln who was put to death by 
order of Hurmuz IV. Confusion of these two persons would give 
rise to the story of the sage’s execution by a king and attract further 
legends. The name of the bringer of the Fables must always have 
been transmitted in the form Burzuyah, whereas in other reports 
of the same person’s wisdom the name must have been transmitted 
in the form Burzmihr; this would explain why the physician- 
fabulist and the sage came to be regarded as different persons. 
Finally, Christensen thinks, the name Burzmihr must in Muslim 
times have undergone corruption to Buzurgmihr, which could 
easily occur in the Arabic, though not in the Pahlavi, writing system. 
The Zoroastrian authors of the surviving Pandndmah , which is 
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shown by internal evidence to have been written long after the 
fall of the Sasanids, must have transliterated the name Buzurgmihr 
into Pahlavi and have taken over his legendary personality as 
developed in Muslim literature. 1 

Nasthat al-Muluk, like other ‘Mirrors’ and adab books, also con- 
tains anecdotes and sayings of Alexander the Great and aphorisms 
ascribed to Greek philosophers and physicians. Before these are 
discussed, it must be said that Muslim thinkers — whether theo- 
logians, mystics, Batinites or philosophers — customarily pitched 
their writings in different keys, for initiates and non-initiates 
respectively. Ghazall was well acquainted, not only with the 
metaphysical and ethical systems of Farabi (d. 339/950), Ibn Sina 
(d. 429/1037) and Ibn Miskawayh, but also with the real and 
supposed works of Plato, Aristotle, Galen, &c., which these Muslim 
philosophers had used in translations made from Syriac and Greek 
texts by scholars such as the Christian physicians Hunayn ibn 
Ishaq (d. 260/873) and Ishaq ibn Hunayn (d. 298/910). In his 
Autobiography Ghazall pronounces his considered opinion: ‘We 
must therefore reckon as unbelievers these philosophers themselves 
(i.e. Socrates, Plato and Aristotle) and their followers among the 
Islamic philosophers’; though he admits a little later on that 
Aristotle’s philosophy contains undeniable truths in addition to 
heresy and unbelief. 2 Philosophical literature, however, was read 
only by learned initiates, while in the more widely read literature 
of romance and proverb, Aristotle and his peers figured as estimable 
sages. Ghazali’s willingness to quote for the edification of a Sultan 
popular sayings ascribed to philosophers whose ideas he had else- 
where refuted for fellow-scholars was quite in keeping with the 
custom of the age. 

Stories of the lives and sayings of Greek philosophers are known 
to have passed from the popular Greek literature of Hellenistic 
and Roman times into Syriac monastic literature and thence into 
early Arabic literature. 3 Passages in the Fihrist suggest that 

1 Christensen, loc. cit., thinks that the Zafamdmah , which according to Hajji 
Khalifah was translated from Pahlavi into Persian by Ibn Sina for the Samanid 
prince Null ibn Man$ur (r. 365/976-387/997), must have been based on the 
Zoroastrian Pandndmagh and that Firdawsf’s narrative of Buzurgmihr’s collo- 
quies with Anushirvan must have been derived from this original Zafamdmah, 
the extant version reproduced in Schefer’s Chrestomathie Persane, i, pp. i- 7 > 
being a much later rehash. 

2 Text, ed. Ghalwash, pp. 18-19; tr. Montgomery Watt, p. 32. 

3 Richter, op. cit., p. 93. 
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Plutarch’s Lives were known to the Muslims, and another passage 
states that his Moralia were translated into Arabic, doubtless from 
some Syriac version. 1 It seems probable that material of this 
nature also reached Arabic through Pahlavi literature. Although 
Sasanian Persia’s contacts with the Greek-speaking world were 
mainly hostile, the large Syriac-speaking population in Ctesiphon, 
the royal capital, and the famous medical school at Gundayshapur 
in Khuzistan founded in the fifth century a.d. by Nestorian 
Christian refugees from Byzantium, 2 must have served as channels 
for the transmission of Greek ideas. More important was Anu- 
shirvan’s well-attested interest in Greek as well as Indian ‘philo- 
sophy’. Christensen relates (from Syriac and Greek sources) that 
a Christian named Paulus Persa wrote a compendium of Aristotelian 
theories in Syriac for Anushirvan ; that a Syrian physician named 
Uranios ‘taught philosophy’ to Anushirvan who used to discuss it 
with the assembled mobeds ; and that Anushirvan welcomed at 
Ctesiphon seven philosophers from a school at Athens closed in 
a.d. 529, though they soon returned home. 3 The Fihrist mentions 
two lost Arabic books indicative of Anushirvan’s interest in Greek 
philosophical ‘counsels’ ; 4 in these, and in the unnamed books of 
Greek medicine and logic said to have been translated from Pahlavi 
by Ibn al-Muqaffa', it may be presumed that Greek philosophers 
became sages and that their teachings were recast in the form of 
aphorisms and Zahlenspriiche like those of Buzurgmihr. 

Another influence was the role of Alexander in Muslim historical 
tradition. 5 The lost Greek romance of Alexander, written purportedly 

1 Fihrist, p. 245, 15 and 27; p. 254, 6-9 (various works of Plutarch, including 
one tr. by Qusfa ibn Luqa, d. 300/912). An Egyptian writer, Mubashir ibn 
Fatik, produced in 445/1053 a compendium of sayings, &c., of the philosophers, 
which was tr. into Latin, French, and English; the Eng. tr. was ‘the first book 
printed in England’ (1477) ( G.A.L. , Suppl. 1, p. 829). 

2 The Gundayshapur (Jundaysabur) school continued into 'Abbasid times, 
when it produced the famous Christian physicians of the Bakhtyishu' family 
who attended Mansur and Harun al-Rashid. 

3 Christensen, L'lratt sous les Sassanides, pp. 427-9 and 430. 

4 Fihrist, p. 316, 6-8 (book of questions sent by the king of the Romans to 
Anushirvan by the hand of ? Buqrat al-Ruml ; book of the philosophers sent by 
the king of the Romans to the king of the Persians who had been asking him 
about wisdom). In a Zoroastrian Persian riwayat said to have been tr. from Pah- 
lavi, the Roman king at the request of the Persian king (Shapur I) sends philo- 
sophers with books of medicine and science such as those of Socrates and 
Aristotle, and they debate in the king’s presence with the chief mobed who 
demonstrates the superiority of Persian science. 

5 Richter, op. cit., pp. 94-99. 
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by his companion Callisthenes but really in Roman Egypt, was 
evidently translated into Pahlavi and extensively retouched in order 
to make the Macedonian ‘devastator’ (as a Zoroastrian religious 
book calls him) 1 appear to be the legitimate successor of Darius III 
on the throne of Persia. Noldeke has shown that the surviving 
Syriac version of the Alexander-romance (unlike the surviving 
Ethiopian version) must have been based upon the Pahlavi re- 
cension ; he thinks, however, that the Pahlavi romance cannot have 
been included in the original Khvudaynamah , but must have been 
incorporated by Arabic translators into their accounts of the 
Persian kings and thus have passed into Firdawsl’s Shahnamah. 2 
Muslims thus came to see Alexander as a God-fearing and heroic 
Persian king who travelled to the ends of the world in search of 
knowledge and corresponded with his tutor, the philosopher-sage 
Aristotle. Alexander also came to be identified with Dhu’l-Qarnayn, 
the Two-Horned prophet of Q. xviii, 83 ff., despite Qur’anic 
evidence, which troubled some scholars, of the latter’s contem- 
poraneity with Moses. Further legends of Syriac origin were thus 
attached to him, and he became not only a favourite figure of 
Muslim romantic literature, as in the Iskandarnamah of Nizami 
(d. 600/1203), but also a forerunner of Islam with a sacred aura 
which necessarily encompassed his teacher Aristotle. 

In Nasihat al-Muluk , Dhu’l-Qarnayn is mentioned once in an 
anecdote (p. 42) and once in an aphorism (p. 58), and is regarded 
as the same person as Alexander, who is mentioned in some ten 
aphorisms and aphoristic anecdotes (pp. 75, 82, 96, 137, 138, and 
142) and in one long anecdote about ambassadors (p. 100). This 
last must go back to the Aytnnamah ; in Gustav Richter’s opinion, 
the fact that embassies from Alexander to Darius III formed an 
important part of the Alexander-romance would naturally give rise 
to the notion that it was Alexander who originated Sasanian 
diplomatic practices. 3 Among the other passages, that on p. 82 
depends on an Arabic pun. The saying on p. 142 is here narrated 
by FadI ibn Sahl, brother of Hasan ibn Sahl who is said to have 

1 West in Grundriss, ii, pp. 94 and 96 ( Denkard ). 

2 Noldeke in Grundriss , ii, pp. 145-6. Fihrist, p. 117, 29-30: some of Aris- 
totle’s letters to Alexander were tr. by Abu’l-'Ala’ Salim, son-in-law of ‘Abd 
al-Hamld (i.e. of Marwan II’s secretary 'Abd al-Hamld al-Katib (d. 132/749), 
the founder of Arabic epistolary style, who is thought to have used Pahlavi 
models). 

3 Richter, op. cit., p. 95. 
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translated the Javidan Khirad ; Ibn Qutaybah also quotes this 
saying of Alexander, but without a narrator. On p. 75, and evidently 
also on p. 96 and p. 137, Alexander is associated with Aristotle. 
Other sayings of Aristotle appear on pp. 73 and 139; the saying on 
p. no is ascribed in the Arabic text to Aristotle, in the Persian 
text to a Pandnamah — perhaps an Arabic or Persian version of 
some Pahlavi advice-book. There are sayings of Socrates on pp. 75, 
9 J > *34 (doubtful) and 139* of Plato on p. 91* and of Hippocrates 
(doubtful) on p. 139. Two Zahlempriiche of a somewhat medical 
nature are ascribed to Galen (p. 14°)* and the second of these is 
said to be from the Kitab al-Adwiyah (Book of Remedies) ; whether 
this might refer to an adaptation of one of Galen’s works 1 or to 
some other work or chapter of a work in which Galen was quoted, 
is not clear from the context. 

The question whether any Platonic, Aristotelian or other Greek 
ideas are to be found among these purported sayings of the philo- 
sophers, or among the teachings of Nasihat al-Muluk and of ‘ Mirrors 
for Princes generally, can only be decided by competent classical 
scholars. Dr. H. D. Isaacs has noted parallels in Plato’s Republic to 
the discussion of justice and injustice in Part I (p. 24). The sayings 
that ‘the memory which a gentleman leaves behind him is his second 
life (p. 54) and to the effect that ‘a man is never respected unless 
he respects himself (p. 1 19) may well be Greek, and the islamized 
sayings of Plato and Socrates on p. 91 may contain Greek ele- 
ments. On p. 73 Aristotle is made (as has been mentioned) to 
include the ‘Divine Effulgence’ ( farr , Pahlavi khvarr ) among royal 
qualities; and Dr. W. Montgomery Watt has pointed out that the 
following Zahlenspruch in which this ‘effulgence’ is defined bears 
some resemblance to Farabi’s definitions of the qualities of Imams 
in his Treatise on the Opinions of the Perfect City’s Inhabitants, 
which is based to a considerable extent on Plato’s Republic 2 

On p. 134 there is an anecdote, doubtfully ascribed to Ibn al- 
Muqaffa , concerning a King of India. It is not unlikely that a few 
items may go back through Arabic and Pahlavi literature to Indian 
origins. 

1 flunayn ibn Ishaq translated some Syriac extracts of a work of Galen on the 
effects of specific drugs (/t quwa l-adwiyah al-mufradah) ; and various similarly 
named later works are mentioned ( G.A.L. , Suppl. 1, p. 368, No. 1 5 ; and Index). 

E. I. J. Rosenthal, Political Thought in Medieval Islam, p. 133, n. 55, points 
out that Farabi s qualifications for the first ruler {Imam) are derived from Plato’s 
Republic, 485-7A (pp. 368-70 in Jowett’s tr.). 
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Early Muslim civilization possessed a remarkable capacity 
to absorb materials from many sources, and to assimilate and 
indeed obliterate them in a Perso-Islamic whole. Nasihat al- 
Muluk is a good example of the product to which this process 
led. 


TRANSLATION 


N.B. The square brackets enclose translations of passages or 
words which were reconstituted by Professor Huma’i in his 
edition of the Persian text; in general they were found to 
conform in meaning with the corresponding passages or 
words in Dr. H. D. Isaac’s recension of the Arabic text. 

The round brackets enclose (i) translations of passages or 
words taken from the Arabic text in preference, or in addi- 
tion, to the corresponding passages or words of the Persian 
text; and (ii) other added or conjectured words. 

In the footnotes P. (H) means Professor Humai’s edition 
of the Persian text; Ar. (I) means Dr. H. D. Isaac’s recension 
of the Bodleian Arabic manuscript ; Ar. (H) means the Arabic 
edition printed at Cairo in 13 17/1900 and used by Professor 
Huma’i; and Ar. (Camb.) means the Cambridge Arabic 
manuscript Qq. 231. 

Particulars of persons appearing in the book are given in 
the Biographical Index. For particulars and bibliographies 
of some of the subjects arising in the book reference is 
made in the footnotes to relevant articles in the Encyclopaedia 
of Islam. 


c 2022 
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PART I 


In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. Praise be to God, 
the Lord of All Being. Blessings and peace be upon the Chief of (God’s) 
Envoys, Muhammad, and upon his good and pure descendants and (the 
pious Muslims) who followed (him). 1 

The Shaykh, the Imam, the Ornament of the Religion, Glory 
of the Imams, Proof of tfie Faith, Abu Hamid Muhammad ibn 
Muhammad [ibn Muhammad] al-Ghazall, 2 said (these words). 3 4 

You should understand, O King of the East,* that God on High 
has bestowed upon you abundant prosperity and that you are 
obliged and bound to be thankful for it. If a person is not thankful 
for Almighty God’s gifts, those gifts will be cut off from him and 
at the Resurrection he will suffer shame and disgrace for his offence. 
To men of understanding, riches which cease at death have no 
value; for even though a man’s life be long, of what use will they 
be when it comes to an end ? Noah, God bless him, lived a thousand 
years, but since he died five thousand years have passed; [and it 
seems as if he had never existed] . The wealth which has value is that 
which is enduring and eternal. (God’s) enduring gift is faith, which 
is the eternal wealth. 

1 al-Tabi'utt ; i.e. those who knew men who had known Muhammad. Ar. (I) 
continues as follows: ‘I have been requested by important persons of the first 
rank to render this book, Counsel to Kings, from the Persian language into 
Arabic. I have adhered to its plan and rendered it in accordance with its structure 
and form, without making any change in its content and character; and I have 
endeavoured to amplify its expressions and clarify its allusions, with the object of 
facilitating the use of its arguments and imparting to men’s minds a close under- 
standing of it in the (full) measure of its rhetoric and eloquence. I have also 
translated the Persian verses cited by the author into Arabic verses, in such a 
way as to make their meanings clear and indicate the points and morals in them. 
For my shortcomings I apologize profoundly; as I am not one of the riders on 
this course, may the noble champions among them overlook my faults and may 
the scholars forgive my inadequacy. If any person finds a defect in the language 
(of the book) and suppresses it, or comes across a lapse and changes it, he will 
be amply recompensed and favourably remembered. From God alone comes 
success; in Him have I trusted and to Him do I turn.* 

a Ar. (I) adds: rahamahu 'llah, i.e. ‘the late’. 

3 Ar. (I) adds: ‘addressing the late Sultan Muhammad ibn Malikshah’. 

4 Ar. (I): ‘O Sultan of the World, King of the East and West.’ See Intro- 
duction, pp. xvi-xviii. 
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God on High has granted you this gift and sown the seed of faith 
in your pure and steadfast heart; but He has left the tending of the 
seed to you. There is a saying that this seed may be nourished with 
the water of justice and piety until it grows into a tree whose roots 
reach the bowels of the earth and whose branches reach the clouds 
of the sky. As God said in his book (Q. xiv. 29), ‘Have not you 
seen how God coins a simile — a good word, like a good tree, (with) 
its roots firm and its branches in the sky ?’ But when its branches and 
roots are not fully developed, there is a danger that at the last breath 
the tree of faith may be blown down by the wind of death, and that 
the slave will then — God forbid — come before the Lord with no faith. 

You should understand, O King, that this tree of faith has ten 
roots and ten branches, its roots being the beliefs of the heart and 
its branches the actions of the body. 1 (Your servant) who invokes 
the True God on your behalf, having received encouragement and 
acceptance from the High Council (of the Kingdom), 2 gives parti- 
culars of these ten roots and ten branches in order that the King 
of Islam 3 may set about tending this tree. 

If this is to be done properly, you must on one day of the week 
attend to God’s business and devote your thoughts to Him, namely 
on Friday, which is the festival of the Believers. 4 During this day 
there is an hour, 5 in which every person who comes to God with a 
(sincere) intention 6 will be granted his requests. How would it be 
if you devoted one day in every week to God’s service? If you 
owned a slave and told him, ‘Work one day a week in my service, 
and I will overlook your offences on the other six days’, and if he 
refused to do so, how would you regard and treat him? Yet he is 
not your creature, and he is only your slave in a metaphorical sense, 
while you are God’s slave and creature in reality. Why do not you 
see fit to render such service yourself? 

1 Ar. (I) : ‘Its root is the belief in Paradise and its branch is the practice of the 
pillars’ — i.e. the Five Pillars of Islam, profession of faith, prayer, fasting, alms- 
giving, and pilgrimage. 

1 Majlis-i A' la] Ar. (I), al-Majlis al-Ali ; cf. p. 104, note 2, below. 

3 Malik-i Islam. Ar. (I), ‘Sultan of the World’ ; cf. p. 3, note 4. 

4 Cf. Ghazali, Bidayat al-Hiddyah, tr. in Watt, The Faith and Practice of al- 
Ghazali, p. 125. (H. D. Isaacs.) 

* Ibid.; cf. also Ihya, Book IV, chapter v, and Bukhari, Sahih, ii. 190 ( Saat 
al-Ijabah). (H. D. Isaacs.) 

6 bi-dil. Ar. (I), bi-niyah. Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. Niya. The ritual 
prayer ( $alat ) is inefficacious without a declaration of sincere intention ( myah ), 
expressed audibly or mentally. According to Ghazali, Ihya' (Book VIII, chap- 
ter i), it is required for other ritual acts also, but this is disputed. (H. D. Isaacs.) 
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On the night before Friday you must form a sincere resolve 1 to 
fast, and if (in addition) you have the power to do so on Thursday, 
it is better. On Friday, rise early, wash and dress yourself in clothes 
which have the three characteristics of being: (i) lawful, (ii) appro- 
priate for the prayer, and (iii) not of silk. 2 In summer they may 
be of Dabiqi , 3 qasab , 4 lace 5 or linen, in winter of fur, 6 (cotton)? or 
wool. 8 Clothing which does not have these characteristics is un- 
acceptable to the True God. Perform the dawn prayer in company, 
(but) until the sun rises do not speak (to other men) and do not 
turn your face away from the direction (of God’s house at Mecca). 9 
Keep on reciting (God’s) epithets 10 and say one thousand times, 
‘There is no god but God and Muhammad is God’s Apostle.’ When 
the sun rises, order a reader to read this book to you aloud, and let 
him read it again every Friday until it abides in your memory, and 
when he finishes reading this book to you, perform a prayer of four 
prostrations 11 and repeat (God’s) epithets until noon. The reward for 
this is very great on Fridays. Afterwards, whether you resume your 
seat on the throne or remain in solitude, 12 keep on saying, ‘O God, 
bless Muhammad and Muhammad’s family’; 13 and after the noon 
prayer, keep on saying, ‘I ask forgiveness of God and turn penitently 
to Him.’ Give away as much as you can in alms, and pass this one 
day of the week attending to God’s business. If you do so, then dur- 
ing the rest of the week God on High will look after your business. 

« Niyat. See preceding note. 

2 Q. vii. 25 ff. Shorter E.I., art. Salat, p. 493. Silk garments were forbidden 
(as overluxurious) to men, but not to women; they were nevertheless worn by 
‘Abbasid Caliphs and other Muslim rulers, as earlier by the Sasanid kings. 

3 E.I. (2), art. Dabiq. A linen cloth, often interwoven with gold thread or silk, 
from Dabiq, a former city in Egypt. 

4 \ lustrous cloth, possibly interwoven with gold. Dozy, Dictionnaire detaille 
des noms des vitements chez les Arabes, p. 33 1 ■ 

s Turi, corrected by H. from Tuzi. Ar. (I) has Nuri. 

6 Khazz, in Persian ‘fur’; but in Arabic, ‘floss silk or silk interwoven with 
wool’ (Dozy, op. cit., p. 437). 

7 Thus in Ar. (I) ; P. (H) has diba, ‘brocade’, but brocade is of silk. 

* Ar. (I): ‘Byzantine ( Rumi ) wool’. 

9 Qiblah. Cf. Q. ii. 136-45; Shorter E.I., art. Kibla. 

10 Tasbthi mi-guyi, i.e. with the help of the rosary. Shorter E.I., art. Subha and 
also art. Allah. 

11 Rak'at, a unit of prayer in which there are three postures: standing, genu- 
flexion, and prostration. Shorter E.I., art. Salat, pp. 493—4. 

12 Khalwat, i.e. solitary religious meditation. Cf. Ihya , Book XXII, section 
xi; also Ihya, Book XVI, on 'uzlah (retreat from worldly life). (H. D. Isaacs.) 

13 Al-i Muhammad-, likewise in Ar. (I). This would include the 'Abbasids as well 
as the 'Alids. 
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ON THE PRINCIPLES OF THE CREED, WHICH 
ARE THE ROOTS OF FAITH* 

First principle 

You should understand, O King, that you are a creature and 
that you have a Creator who is the Creator of the entire universe. 
All that exists in the universe is from Him, and He is one, for He 
has no equal. He has always existed, for His being has no com- 
mencement; and He will always exist, for His being has no end. 
His existence since eternity and in perpetuity 2 is axiomatic, because 
non-existence cannot be predicated 3 of Him and because His 
existence is of Himself . 4 He needs no cause, but there is nothing 
which does not need Him ; 5 while His being is through Himself, 
the being of all things is through Him. 

1 This section gives a simplified but lucid statement of Sunnite doctrines in 
the form of a creed (' aqldah ); cf. A. J. Wensinck, The Muslim Creed, Cambridge, 
1932, and E.I., 2nd ed., art. ' Akida with bibliography. Book II, chapter i, of 
Ghazali’s Ihya consists of a creed in two parts, concerning God and His attri- 
butes, and concerning Muhammad’s prophethood and teachings as to punish- 
ment in the tomb, resurrection, and judgement; chapter iii of the same Book 
presents the creed in much greater detail under four headings of ten articles each, 
with supporting arguments and refutations of Mu'tazilite opinions. Translations 
by D. B. Macdonald in The Development of Muslim Theology, Jurisprudence and 
Constitutional Theory, New York and London, 1903, and by H. Bauer, in Die 
Dogmatik al-Ghazalis, Halle, 1912. The first part of Ihya', Book II, chapter i, 
appears to be the source of the creed of Ghazali translated by S. Ockley (seven- 
teenth-eighteenth cent.) and reproduced as appendix i in Whixifield and 
Qazwlni’s translation of Jami’s Lawaih, London, 1906, R.A.S. (Oriental 
Translation Fund, N.s. xvi). Summary by G. H. Bousquet et al., Ihya Ouloum 
ed-Din, ou Vivification des Science de la Foi, Paris, 1955, pp. 42-43 and 46-50. 

The creed here presented is substantially and to a large extent textually 
identical with the creed found in the first section of the first ‘Pillar’ of 
Kimiyd-yi Sa'adat. (Harold Spencer.) 

In general Ghazali follows the anti-Mu'tazilite line of Ash'ari; cf. Shorter E.I., 
art. Mutazila ; E.I. (2), arts. Ahmad ibn Hanbal and Ash'ari ; R. J. McCarthy, 
The Theology of al- Ash'ari, Beyrouth, 1953, with appendix iv containing two 
creeds of Ash'ari, tr. from his Maqaldt al-Islamiyin and his al-Ibdnah 'an Usui 
al-Diydnah respectively. Cf. also A. J. Arberry, Revelation and Reason in Islam , 
London, 1957, and W. Montgomery Watt, Free Will and Predestination in Islam, 
London, 1948. 

2 dar azal u abad : azal, ‘eternity without beginning’; abad, ‘eternity without 
end’. ‘Axiomatic’ : wajib. 

3 rah nist, i.e. there is no ‘way’ for it; likewise Ar. (I), la . . . sabil. 

4 bud-i way bi-khvud ast: Ar. (I) huwa jnawjud bi-dhatihi. Cf. Wensinck, 
op. cit., p. 212. 

s Cf. McCarthy, op. cit., p. 241, and the creeds of Ash'ari from Maqaldt, art. 
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Second principle: of the Purity 1 of the True God ( sacred are His 
Names ) 

You should understand that He has no face, body or form . 2 His 
descending into any (sort of) form is inconceivable. Size, manner, 
and quality cannot be predicated of Him, because He resembles 
nothing and is resembled by nothing. Anything that can be thought, 
imagined, or fancied concerning His size or quality is far removed 
(from Him ). 3 He is not in the same category as any created being. 
Similarly, He is neither in nor on any place, being intrinsically 
neither occupier nor occupied . 4 Everything existing in the universe 
is under His throne , 5 and the throne is under His power and 
subject to Him. The throne is not that which holds Him up; on 
the contrary, the throne and its bearers are all upheld by His favour 
and power . 6 Before He created the throne, He had no limitations 
or need of space; and since creating it, He retains the same attri- 
butes that have been His since eternity . 7 Change and alteration 
cannot be predicated of Him and His attributes. He is pure and 
far removed 8 from the attributes of His creatures. In the next world 
he will be seen without ‘how or what’ ; 9 for that vision is not of the 
same nature as vision in this world. 

21, and al-Ibanah, art. 22. (H. D. Isaacs.) This was a favourite theme of 
the §ufis, e.g. Hafiz in A. J. Arberry, ed., Fifty Poems from Hafiz, No. 3, verse 
4, p. 39: Zi 'ishq-i nd-tamam-i ma jamdl-i Yar mustagni 'st — ba-ab u rang u 
khal u khatt chih hajat Ru-yi Ziba-ra — ‘The Friend has no need of our imper- 
fect love.’ 

1 Paki ; Ar. (I) Tanzih, i.e. ‘removal’ or ‘exemption’ (from human limitations) ; 
the orthodox concept evolved by ibn BJanbal and Ash'ari in opposition to the 
popular Tashbih or Tajsim (i.e. anthropomorphism) and the rationalizing Ta'fil 
of the Mu'tazilites (i.e. defining God in terms of what He is not and treating 
Him as purely abstract). Shorter E.I., art. Tashbih -, Wensinck, op. cit., pp. 90, 
92, 94, 207 f., 231, 234, 245; McCarthy, op. cit., pp. 188, 190, 202. (H.D.I.) 

2 Cf. Ash'ari, Ibanah, quoted in McCarthy, op. cit., pp. 237-8. (H.D.I.) 

3 Munazzah-, cf. McCarthy, op. cit., pp. 9 and 126-7. (H.D.I.) 

4 Ar. (I): ‘because space would confine Him’. This was originally a Mu'tazi- 
lite view, and Ash'ari rejected it, but it was later adopted by his school and be- 
came orthodox (Wensinck, op. cit., pp. 73 and 116 f.) (H.D.I.) 

s 'Arsh, cf. Q. ii. 254; xxxviii, 33; Shorter E.I., art. Kursi. 

6 Concerning the throne, Ghazali differs from Ash'ari (Wensinck, op. cit., 

p. 1 16). (H.D.I.) 

7 Wensinck, op. cit., p. 188. (H.D.I.) 

8 Pak u munazzah. 

9 Bi-chun wa chigunah', Ar. (I), bila mithl tva shibh. This is the orthodox view 
as opposed both to anthropomorphism and to the Mu'tazilite view that ‘seeing 
God’ means ‘knowing God’; Wensinck, op. cit., pp. i93~4» an< ^ McCarthy, 
op. cit., pp. 45-52, 172, 214. (H.D.I.) 
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Third principle : of God's Omnipotence 1 
He is powerful and mighty, and moreover resembles nothing. 
He has power over all things and his might is complete; for 
impotence, inadequacy, and weakness cannot be predicated of Him. 
Whatever He has wished to do, and whatever He will wish to do, 
He does. The eight heavens 2 the seven earths, the throne , 3 the 
stool , 4 and all existing things are in the grip of His power and in 
none other’s hand but His . 5 

Fourth principle: of (God's) omniscience 6 

He is cognizant of everything that is knowable, and His know- 
ledge encompasses all things. From the heights above to the soil 
below, nothing proceeds without His knowledge; for all things 
proceed from Him and are made apparent by His power. The num- 
ber of sand-grains in the desert, leaves on the trees, thoughts in 
men’s hearts 7 or molecules in the air is as visible to His knowledge 
as is the number of the (stars in the) heavens. 

Fifth principle: of (God's) will s 

Everything there is in the universe exists through His will and 
pleasure. Things few or many, small or great, good or evil — profit 
or loss, imperfection (or perfection), distress or ease, sickness or 
health — occur solely because they have been predestined and 
willed, judged, and decreed by Him . 9 If all the humans, jinns y 10 
devils 11 and angels 12 in the universe joined (in an attempt) to move, 

I Qudrat. Cf. McCarthy, op. cit., p. 238, and creeds of Ash'ari {Maqalat, art. 
14; Ibanah, art. 14). (H.D.I.) 

* Ar. (I) has ‘seven heavens’. Cf. Q. ii. 27, and also lxxviii, 12 (‘seven strong- 
holds’ — shiddd), and xxiii. 7 (‘seven paths’ — tara'iq). Jewish tradition also 
mentions seven heavens, cf. A. I. Katsh, Judaism in Islam, New York, 1954, 
pp. 23-25. (H.D.I.) But ‘at a later period Paradise was represented as a pyramid 
or cone in eight storeys ; it was given one more storey than Hell as it was believed 
that the elect would be greater in number than the dammed’ ( Shorter E.I., art. 
Djanna). There was a Safavid palace in Isfahan called ‘ Hasht Bihisht ' (‘Eight 
Paradises’). 3 'Arsh. 4 Kursi. 

5 Cf. McCarthy, op. cit., p. 99. (H.D.I.) 

6 'llm. Cf. McCarthy, op. cit., pp. 16-19, 238, 253. (H.D.I.) 

7 Ar. (I), ‘drops of rain’. 8 In Ar. (I) the paragraph is thus headed. 

9 The Mu'tazilites denied that God could will evil or folly. Shorter E.I., art. 
Mutazila, p. 426 ; Wensinck, op. cit., pp. 81, 144 f. ; McCarthy, op. cit., pp. 33- 
44; Watt, Free Will and Predestination, pp. 158-9. (H.D.I.) 

10 Shorter E.I., art. Djinn, with Qur’anic references. 

II Shayattn. Shorter E.I., art. Shaitan. 

12 Malaikah. Art. in Shorter E.I. 
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fix, diminish, or increase a single molecule of the universe, they 
would be too weak to be able to do so unless He so willed. Whatever 
He wills comes into being, and nothing that He has not willed 
exists . 1 No thing or person can avert this. Everything that is, was 
or will be has been predestined and planned by Him. 

Sixth principle : of (God's) seeing and hearing 2 

Just as He is cognizant of all that is knowable, so too is He seer 
and hearer of all that is visible and audible. The near and the far 
are equally within His hearing; the bright and the dark are equally 
within His sight. The sound of the foot of an ant walking on a dark 
night is not beyond His hearing, nor are the colour and shape of a 
worm below the ground beneath His sight . 3 His actions are not 
done with tools or implements . 4 

Seventh principle : of the Lord's speech 5 

His command is valid and obligatory for all creatures. Every- 
thing that He proclaims, and (all) His promises and threats, are 
real . 6 His word is His command. Just as He is knowing, powerful, 
seeing and hearing, so too is He capable of speech ; but His speech 
is not with palate, tongue or mouth . 7 The Torah, Gospels, Psalms , 8 
Qur’an and Books of the Prophets are all His word. His word is 
(one of) His attribute(s), and all His attributes are pre-eternal , 9 
having always existed ; but while words among men consist of sounds 
and syllables, the word of the True God on High is pure and far 
removed 10 from this. 

1 Cf. McCarthy, op. cit., pp. 238-9, and creeds in Maqalat, art. 15, and 
Ibanah, art. 16. (H.D.I.) 

1 Heading in P. (H), ‘Fifth and Sixth Principles' ; in Ar. (I), ‘Sixth Principle: 
of the fact that He is hearing and seeing'. 

3 Ar. (I) : ‘He sees the crawling of the ant in the dark night, and nothing is 
concealed from Him. Even the sound of the worm beneath layers of earth does 
not elude His hearing.’ 

4 Ar. (I): ‘His hearing is divorced from the agency of any ear, nor does His 

sight depend on the agency of any eye, just as His knowledge does not proceed 
from any thought and His action does not rely on any instrument or set of tools.’ 
The Mu'tazilites denied that God sees and hears. Cf. McCarthy, op. cit., p. 238, 
and creeds in Maqalat, art. 13, and Ibanah, art. 13, also p. 17 1 (from Ibn Asakir). 
(H.D.I.) 5 Kalam. Art. in Shorter E.I., pp. 210-11. 6 Haqq. 

7 Ar. (I) adds ‘or teeth’. Cf. Wensinck, op. cit., p. 189. (H.D.I.) 

8 Tazvrat (P. (H), Taivriyah), Injtl, Zabiir; q.v. in Shorter E.I. All are 
mentioned in Q. as God’s books. 

9 Qadim (‘ancient’). Cf. Wensinck, op. cit., p. 188. (H.D.I.) 

10 Munazzah. Cf. Wensinck, op. cit., p. 189; also above, p. 7, note 1. 
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Eighth principle : of the Lord's actions 

All that exists in the universe is created by Him, and no person 
shares with Him in His creative activity, because the Creator is 
One and has no partner . 1 All created things, (even) distress, 
poverty, weakness, and ignorance, have been created by Him 
justly . 2 Injustice is intrinsically impossible in Him, because the 
unjust man is one who takes possession of the property of another, 
and taking possession of the property of another is not possible 
in Him; for there is no proprietor besides Him . 3 All things that 
are, have been and can be are His property, and He (alone) is the 
proprietor, without equal and without partner. No person, there- 
fore, has any (part in the) ‘how’ and ‘why’ of His creative activity ; 4 
on the contrary, in what He does no person has any part, unless 
it is acquiescence and resignation. 

Ninth principle: of the world to come 

The universe which He created has been produced by Him from 
two sorts (of substance): soul and (bodily) form . 5 He made the 
bodily form the abode of the human soul, so that it may take from 
this world the provision for the world to come . 6 For every soul He 
has predestined a period during which it may exist in the bodily 
form; and the end of that period will be its term , 7 which does not 
admit of extension or reduction. When the term comes, He sepa- 
rates the soul from the body; but when (the deceased) is laid in the 
tomb, He lets it pass together with the bodily form 8 so that (the 
deceased) may answer the interrogation by Munkar and Nakir . 9 

1 Cf. Q. xxxvii. 94, ‘God created you and what you make*. McCarthy, op. 
cit., p. 239 (creeds of Ash'ari in Maqaldt, art. 17, and Ibanah, art. 18). (H.D.I.) 

2 In opposition to the Mu'tazilite view of God’s justice (' adl ). 

3 Ar. (I) has: ‘the Creator only disposes of His own property when there is no 
other proprietor besides Him’. 

4 Ar. (I): ‘No person may (raise) objections ( Vtirad ) against Him over “how 
much” and “how” .’ 

3 Jan u kalbud ; Ar. (I), shakhs wa riih. 

6 Zad ; a favourite Sufi concept. Cf. Q. xxix. 19; Q. ii. 193, ‘the best provision 
(khayra zadin) is piety’. 

7 Ajal. E.I. (2), art. Adjal; Wensinck, op. cit., p. 267; McCarthy, op. cit., 
p. 251 ( Maqaldt , art. 54; Ibanah, art. 52). (H.D.I.) 

8 Ar. (I), ‘his soul is returned to his body’; cf. Wensinck, op. cit., p. 195. 

(H.D.I.) . 

9 Two interrogating angels. Shorter E.I. , art. Munkar and Nakir ; Wensinck, 

op. cit., pp. 164-5; McCarthy, op. cit., pp. 244 and 250 ( Maqaldt , arts. 28 and 

47; Ibanah, arts. 30 and 45). It seems that the Mu'tazilites denied or allegorized 
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These are two persons 1 who will question him about God and the 
Prophet. If he is at a loss (to answer), they will place him in the 
tomb of torment and fill the tomb for him with snakes and scorpions. 
At the Resurrection, which is the Day of Reckoning and Retribu- 
tion, (God) will again let the soul pass together with the bodily 
form. He will arouse all (men), and each person will see his deeds 
written in a book in such a way that he is reminded of them all; 
(God) will acquaint him with the degree of his obedience or dis- 
obedience through a balance fitted (to weigh) his deeds . 2 There- 
after He will command them all to pass over (the bridge called) 
the Sirat . 3 The Sirat is thinner than a hair and sharper than a 
sword-blade. Whoever in this world has been on the straight path 4 
will cross the Sirat with ease ; but whoever has not known or followed 
that straight path will not find his way across the Sirat and will fall 
into Hell . 5 All will be brought to the Sirat and questioned about 
everything that they have done. The truthful will be called upon 
(to prove) the reality of their truthfulness and honesty; the hypo- 
crites and dissemblers will be exposed and disgraced. One group 
will be reckoned severely, another mildly; and another will go to 
Paradise 6 without reckoning. Finally, the whole lot of the un- 
believers will be sent to Hell whence they will never obtain release, 
while the obedient and the Muslims 7 will be carried to Paradise. 
Disobedient sinners 8 will be sent to Hell; but any who obtain 
the intercession 9 of Prophets, Imams , 10 * ularna or saints 11 will be 
granted forgiveness. One who has no intercessor will be carried 

this notion, which is not plainly mentioned in Q. (H.D.I.) Cf. Ihya', Book XL, 
chapter vii (where the serpents and scorpions in the tomb are said to symbolize 
ninety-nine major and various minor vices of the human soul). 

1 Ar. (I), ‘mighty and terrible persons’. 

2 Shorter E.I., art. Kiyama ; Wensinck, op. cit., pp. 167-74; McCarthy, 
op. cit., p. 244 ( Maqaldt , art. 28; Ibanah, art. 30). (H.D.I.) 

3 Cf. Q. xxxvii. 24; ftraf al-jahim, ‘the bridge to hell’. Shorter E.I. , art. 
giyama; Wensinck, op. cit., pp. 169, 203, 232-3; McCarthy, op. cit., p. 244 
(creeds in Maqaldt, art. 28, and Ibanah, art. 30). (H.D.I.) 

4 Rah-i rast . . . va sirat-i mustaqim ; from the Fatihah, Q. i. 6. 

5 Duzakh ; Ar. (I), jfahannatn. Shorter E.I., art. Djahannam. 

6 Bthisht; Ar. (I), jannah (‘the garden’). Shorter E.I. , art. Djanna. 

7 Ar. (I), ‘obedient Muslims’. 

8 Muslim sinners appear to be meant; cf. Wensinck, op. cit., p. 171. (H.D.I.) 

9 Shafd'at. Shorter E.I., art. Shafa'a; Wensinck, op. cit., pp. 85, 180, 194 f. 
The concept was alien to Mu'tazilite thought; Wensinck, op. cit., pp. 61 f. 
(H.D.I.) 

10 Missing in Ar. (I). 

,! Buzurgan-i din ; Ar. (I), al-akabiru mina’ l~§ulaha. 
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to Hell and punished in the measure of his sin, but will ultimately 
be carried to Paradise if he has brought the True Faith intact to 
the other world (please God he may ). 1 

Tenth principle: of the Prophet , blessings upon him 

Since God on High has predestined that some of a man’s actions 
and circumstances 2 will cause him happiness and others unhappi- 
ness, and since no man can himself recognize which these actions 
and circumstances are, God on High in the exercise of His favour 
and mercy created angels and commanded them to disclose this 
secret to persons whose happiness He had determined since 
eternity, namely Prophets. To them he gave messages, which He 
(thus) transmitted to His creatures, in order that (the Prophets) 
should acquaint them with the paths of happiness and unhappiness, 
whereby no person might have any longer an argument against the 
God on High. Then He sent to His creatures the last of them all, 
our (own) Apostle,* whose Prophethood He brought to such a 
degree of perfection that no room remained for further excellence. 
For this reason He made him the Seal of the Prophets, after whom 
there will be no prophet, and commanded all His creatures, both 
jinns and humans, to follow him. He made him the Chief of all 
Prophets, and made (his) Companions and friends the best of (all) 
companions of prophets. Blessings be upon him and the other 
Prophets and Emissaries, and upon his virtuous, pure Descendants 
and Companions; upon them be peace, great peace. 

THE BRANCHES OF THE TREE OF FAITH 

You should understand, O King, that the root of faith consists 
of what exists in the heart by way of knowledge and belief; and 
that the branch of faith consists of what proceeds from the seven 
limbs 4 by way of just and pious action. If the branch is withered, 

1 Cf. Wensinck, op. cit., pp. 61, 8$, 192; McCarthy, op. cit., pp. 242—3 

(Maqalat, art. 24). (H.D.I.) , 

2 Ar. (I) adds: ‘acquisition and works’ ( iktisabahu wa amalahuy, i.e. man 

‘acquires for himself’ the actions which have been predestined for him. Shorter 
E.I., arts. Kasb, Kadar, Kada ; Wensinck, op. cit., pp. 92, 191, 245; 

McCarthy, op. cit., pp. 242-3 (creed in Maqalat, art. 24). (H.D.I.) 

3 Ar. (I) adds: ‘Muhammad, whom He made a herald of good news and a 

wamer, and .. .’. , r 

4 According to Ghazali’s Bidayat al-Hidayah, tr. in W. Montgomery Watt, 
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this is a sign that the root is weak and that at the moment of death 
(the tree) will not stand firm but will fall ; for action by the body 
is the mark of faith. Actions which are roots of faith are these; 
that you refrain from everything that is prohibited , 1 and that you 
perform every duty that is prescribed . 2 They are in two categories: 
(i) between you and the True God* on High, such as prayer, fast- 
ing, [pilgrimage and almsgiving], and abstention from wine and 
from unlawful acts; and (ii) between you and mankind, namely 
treating the subjects justly and keeping your hand from unjust 
oppression . 4 The fundamental principle is that in any matter 
between you and the True God you should observe the same 
obedience as you would deem right that your servants observe 
towards you ; and that in any matter between you and mankind you 
should treat people in a way in which, if you were a subject and 
another were Sultan, you would deem right that you yourself be 
treated . 5 You should understand that in matters between you and 
the True God pardon is quite likely, but that anything involving 
injustice to mankind will not in any circumstances be overlooked 
at the Resurrection; the danger therefrom is thus very great. No 
Sultans except those who treat the subjects justly can escape these 
dangers. Such being the case, it is most important that we should 
explain the principles of justice, in order that (His Majesty) may 
know how justice and equity will be demanded of him at the 
Resurrection. We shall indicate the principles of justice and of 
the equitable treatment of subjects under ten heads . 6 

The Faith and Practice of al-Ghazali, pp. 132 ff., these are the eyes, ears, 
tongue, stomach, genitals, hands and feet. (H.D.I.) 

1 Haram. 

2 Faridah. Cf. Wensinck, op. cit., p. 134. In his Bidayat al-Hidayah , loc. cit., 
p. 13 1, G. describes avoidance of the prohibited as more important than per- 
formance of the prescribed. (H.D.I.) 

3 Haqq. One of the epithets of God in the Qur’an, where it probably means 
‘the real God’ as opposed to the false (batil) gods of the heathen. Used by some 
Sufis with the pantheistic implication of ‘God, the only reality’. 

4 Islamic law distinguishes between 'ibadat (acts of worship) and muamalat 
(transactions with fellow men). In his Ihya\ iv. 15, G. classifies sins as against 
(i) God, (ii) fellow men, (iii) self. 

5 Cf. Matthew, vii. 12. 

6 The ten principles or ‘Branches’ are evidently based on the ten ‘rules for 
holders of authority’ given in Kimiya-yi Sa'adat, ‘Pillar’ II, section 10 (but not in 
Ihya’). Their order in K.S. is as follows: ( N . ul-M., Roman figures; K.S., 
Arabic figures) : i (7), ii (8), iii (9), iv (10), v (1), vi (2), vii (3), viii (4), ix (5), x (6). 
Most but not all of the anecdotes and sayings also come from K.S. (Harold 
Spencer.) 
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First principle 

This is that (the ruler) should first of all understand the impor- 
tance, and also the danger, of the authority entrusted to him . 1 In 
authority there is great blessing, since he who exercises it righteously 
obtains unsurpassed happiness; but if any (ruler) fails to do so, 
he incurs torment surpassed only by the torment for unbelief. The 
proof of the importance of this blessing is that God’s Apostle said: 
‘One day of just rule by an equitable Sultan is more meritorious 
than sixty 3 years of continual worship.’ He also stated: ‘On the 
Resurrection day no shade or shelter will remain except the shade 
and shelter of the True God on High. [In this] shade will be seven 
persons: (i) the just Sultan, (ii) the young man who grows up in the 
worship of God, (iii) the man who lives in the bazaar but whose 
heart is in the mosque, (iv) two men who make friends with each 
other for God’s sake, (v) the man from whose eyes tears rain down 
when he remembers God and is alone, (vi) the man who is sought 
after by a beautiful and wealthy woman but tells (her) ‘I fear God’, 
and (vii) the man who gives charity with his right hand in such a 
way that his left hand does not know of it . 3 The Apostle declared 
that the man dearest to God on High is the just Sultan, and that 
the man who is most hateful and contemptible in the sight of 
the True God is the unjust Sultan. He also stated: ‘By God, in the 
hand of Whose power lies Muhammad’s soul, all actions of the 
just Sultan affecting his subjects are carried to heaven every day; 
and each prayer of his is worth seventy thousand prayers.’ Such 
being the case, there is no greater blessing than God’s grant to a 
person of the office of ruler and Sultan, whereby one hour of his 
life is raised (to be equivalent) to the whole life of any other person; 
but if he shows no appreciation of this blessing and gives himself 
over to tyranny and passion, there is a terrible risk that God on 
High will count him an enemy. The gravity of the danger of 
authority is attested by this story told by Ibn ‘Abbas: 

‘One day God’s Apostle came and took hold of the ring of the 
door of the Ka'bah . 4 Inside the edifice of the Ka'bah was a group of 

1 Wilayat, i.e. authority entrusted by God. Shorter E.I., art. Wilaya. 

2 Ar. (I), seventy; Kvmiya-yi Sa'ddat, sixty; Ihya seventy. (Harold Spencer.) 
These sayings cannot be authentic, as Muhammad would never have used the 
word Sultan. 

3 Cf. Matthew, vi. 3; Der Babylonische Talmud, Leipzig, 1906, vol. vi, Shab- 
bath, 3 ia.(H.D.I.) 

4 The Shrine of Mecca, containing the magic black stone. 
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Quraysh. He told them that the Imams and Sultans would be of 
Quraysh as long as they should do three things : if asked for mercy, 
show it; if asked for a judgement, render it justly ; and if their word 
were given, keep it. Should any one of them not do these things, the 
curse of God and (God’s) angels and all (God’s) slaves would rain 
down upon him, and neither his obligatory nor his (supererogatory) 
acts 1 of worship would be acceptable to God on High.’ 

The Apostle once said: ‘There are three persons on whom God 
will not look at the Resurrection day : the Sultan who is a liar, the 
old woman who is an adulteress 2 and the darvish who is a boaster 
and braggart.’ He told his Companions : 3 ‘The territories to the 
east and west will soon fall to (your) invasion. You and all governors 4 
of those territories will be in Hell-fire, except for any who fear God, 
live frugally, follow the path of piety and turn to Him in penitence.’ 
He also said that no slave of God 5 who has been entrusted with 
subjects by the Lord can cheat them and neglect advice without 
being debarred by God from Paradise. Other sayings of God’s 
Apostle are these: ‘If any man is granted authority over the Mus- 
lims and does not look upon them as he would look upon members 
of his own household, tell him that he will get his place in Hell.’ 
‘Two persons in my community will be denied my intercession; 
the tyrant, and the innovator 6 who practises such exaggeration 7 in 
religion that it goes beyond the limit.’ ‘The harshest torment at the 
Resurrection day will be for the unjust Sultan.’ [‘There are some 
persons] with whom God is angry, and whether or not He chooses 
to vent His wrath upon them in this world, their resting place will 
be Hell-fire: (i) the prince of a people who receives his due from 
them, and instead of personally according them fair treatment, 
protecting them against injustice and maintaining impartiality 
between the strong and the weak, pronounces judgement arbi- 
trarily; (ii) the man who does not enjoin his wife and children to 

1 Faridah iva sunnat (custom). Ar. (I), fardan wa naflan (supererogation). 

2 Ar. (I), ‘old man who is an adulterer*. 

3 §ahabah. Art. in Shorter E.I. 

4 ' Amilan : Ar. (I), 'ummal. The word 'amil (‘agent’) was used in Umayyad 
times to mean provincial governor, and in 'Abbasid times to mean the financial 
agent or chief revenue collector in a province or district. Art. in E.I. (2). 

5 i.e. human being. 

6 Mubtadi'. Bid'ah (‘innovation’) is the contrary of Sunnah (‘custom’), and 
there has been a tendency in orthodox (Sunnite) Islam to regard the former as 
harmful. Shorter E.I., art. Bid'a. 

7 Ghuliito, a term usually applied to the beliefs of extreme Shi'ites. 
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obey the True God, require them to learn the precepts of the 
religion, and care about the source of the food he gives them; (iii) 
the man who engages a labourer and does not discharge his debt 
and pay the full wage; (iv) the man who acts unjustly in the matter 
of his wife’s dowry .’ 1 

One day ‘Umar was about to say the prayer 2 at a funeral, (but) 
a man came up and said the prayer then and there. When they had 
buried the deceased, the man put his hand into the grave and said : 
‘O Lord God, if You torture him, it will be because he has rebelled 
against You ; if You show mercy to him, (it will be because) he needs 
it. Happy are you, O (dead) man, who never were prince, overseer, 
scribe, bailiff or tax gatherer !’ 3 Then he vanished from their sight. 
e Umar bade them search for him, but they did not find him ; and 
‘Umar said that it had been Khidr. The Apostle once stated, ‘Woe 
to princes, woe to functionaries, woe to treasurers . 4 These are 
persons who at the Resurrection will wish that they had been hanged 
from the sky by their own curls and that they had never held office.’ 
The Apostle also stated that all who have been granted authority 5 
will without exception be led in on the Resurrection day with their 
arms manacled ; 6 if they have been righteous, they will be set free, 
but if not, a further manacle will be added. 

‘Umar 7 said: ‘Woe betide the judge 8 on earth from the Judge 
in Heaven on the day when he sees Him, unless he be one who 
awards justice and performs his duty aright, not judging arbitrarily 
or favouring relatives but giving sentence in fear (of God) and hope 
(of salvation); one who makes God’s decree 9 the mirror which he 
holds before his eyes and in accordance with which he passes 
judgement.’ 

God’s Apostle stated that on the Resurrection day holders of 

1 Kabitr, Ar. (I), saddq. Shorter E.I., art. Mahr. 

1 Shorter E.I., arts. Djinaza and Salat (p. 497). 

3 Amir ; 'arif\ kdtib; ' awwan ; jabi. Likewise in Ar. (I) with 'awwani for 
'awwan. An 'awwani was an armed bodyguard in the service of kings, revenue 
officers, &c. ; cf. p. 56 below, note 2. 

4 Aminan, i.e. custodians of the property of others, including public funds. 
Ar. (I) has 'awwaniyah (pi. of 'awwani ; see preceding note). 

s Ar. (I) adds: ‘over ten persons’. 

6 Cf. Q. v. 69, ghullat aydihim (‘their— i.e. the Jews’— hands have been 
manacled’). 

7 Ar. (I) : “All ibn Abl Talib.’ 

8 Davor ; Ar. (I), qadi. Shorter E.I., art. Kadi. Pious Muslims were tradition- 
ally reluctant to accept the office of qadi. 

9 Hukm\ Ar. (I) kitab, i.e. the Qur’an. 
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authority will be brought in and told, ‘You were shepherds 1 of my 
sheep.’ (One of them will be asked), ‘Why did you award a penalty 
and inflict a punishment on so-and-so in excess of what I bade 2 
you ?’ He will reply, ‘O Lord God, in wrath because they were 
offending against You’; and he will be told, ‘Why should your 
wrath exceed Mine ?’ Another will be asked, ‘Why did you inflict 
a punishment falling short of what I bade you ?’ He will reply, ‘O 
Lord God, I did so out of compassion’ ; and he will be told, ‘Why 
should you be more compassionate than I am ?’ Then God on High 
will order them to be shown the corners of Hell. 

Hudhayfah (ibnal-Yaman) used to say, ‘I never praise any holder 
of authority, whether virtuous or wicked.’ When asked why, he 
replied that it was because he had heard God’s Apostle declare: ‘On 
the Resurrection day, all holders of authority will be brought in, 
whether unjust or just. All will be stationed on the (bridge called) 
Sirat , 3 and God on High will inspire the Sirat to shake them off 
in one sharp shake ; for there will not be a single one among them 
who has not judged unjustly, taken a bribe when trying a case, or 
lent his ear overmuch to one contestant. All will fall off the Sirat, 
and all will go down to Hell for seventy years, at the end of which 
time they will reach (their final) resting place.’ 

It is related in the Traditions 4 that David used to go out at night 
and ask all whom he met their secret opinion about David’s 
character. On one occasion Gabriel came up to him in the form of 
a man. David put the same question to him, and he replied, ‘David 
is a good man, except that he gets his living from the Public 
Treasury 5 and not from the toil of his own hands.’ David then 
went into the mihrab 6 and wept, saying, ‘O Lord God, teach me a 
trade so that I may live by the toil of my own hands.’ Then God 
on High taught him the trade of armourer. 

‘Umar ibn al-Khattab used to substitute for his own night- 
watchman and go out on the beat, so that if he saw anything amiss 

1 Shabanan; Ar. (I), ruat. The word for ‘subjects’, ra'dyd, means literally 
‘flocks’; A. K. S. Lambton, Theory of Kingship, in the Islamic Quarterly, i, 
1954, p. 49. Ar. (I) adds after this: ‘and the treasurers of My property on earth’. 

2 i.e. in the Qur’an. In P. (H) the royal ‘We’ is used. 

3 Cf. p. 11 above. 4 Khabar. See Introduction, p. lvii. 

5 Bayt al-Mdl. Art. in E.I. (2). 

6 This word generally means a niche in the mosque indicating the qtblah 
(direction of prayer). In Q., however, it appears to mean ‘palace’ or ‘temple’, or 
part thereof; xxxviii. 20, and xxxiv. 13, also xix. 12. Shorter E.I., art. Masdjid, 
2 c, p. 343. 
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he might have it attended to. ‘If a mangy sheep ’, 1 he said, ‘were to 
be left by the side of an (irrigation) ditch and not rubbed with 
ointment, I would fear lest I be questioned about it on the Resur- 
rection day .’ 2 (Consider, O Sultan, how 'Umar, with his circum- 
spection and sense of justice — and no man has ever attained to his 
degree of piety and steadfastness — used to take careful thought and 
stand in awe of the terrors of the Resurrection; while you, on the 
other hand, have been sitting heedlessly, careless of the circum- 
stances of your subjects and taking no thought for the people under 
your charge. *Abd Allah ibn 'Umar and a group of his kinsfolk said: 
‘We used to pray to God that He would let us see 'Umar in our 
dreams, and after twelve years I saw him. It was as though he had 
just bathed and had a loin-cloth tied round his waist. I asked him, 
“How have you found your Lord, and for what good works has 
He recompensed you?’’ “O 'Abd Allah,” he replied, “how long is it 
since I departed from you?” “Twelve years”, I said. “Since I de- 
parted from you”, he continued, “I have been in the process of 
being called to account, and I was afraid lest I should perish. But 
God is forgiving and compassionate, bountiful and generous.” ’ Such 
was the case of 'Umar, who during his lifetime had none of the 
instruments of government except his whip). The Caesar (of the 
Romans) sent several emissaries to observe what sort of a man this 
was and what sort of life he led. On arriving at Madlnah they asked, 
‘Where is your king?’ and were answered, ‘We have no king, but 
an Amir , 3 who has gone out to the city gate.’ The emissaries went 
out to the city gate and saw him sleeping on the ground in the sun, 
with a whip placed beneath his head and so much sweat flowing 
from his brow that the ground had become moist. When they saw 
('Umar) thus, their hearts were filled with great astonishment that a 
man in awe of whom the world’s kings trembled should be sleeping 
in such surroundings. Then they said: ‘He has ruled justly; of 
course he can sleep in safety. Our king has ruled unjustly ; of course 
he is always apprehensive. We testify that your religion is the right 
religion, and even though this was not the purpose of our mission, 
we have become (inwardly) Muslim here and now. We shall return 
soon and (publicly) make ourselves Muslims.’ 

1 Ar. (I): ‘goat’. 

* The next passage is found in Ar. (I) and Ar. (H), and also in the Siyasat- 
namah of Nizam al-Mulk, chapter ii, but not in P. (H). 

3 i.e. Amir al-Mti minin', the Caliphal title ‘Commander of the Faithful* or 
‘Prince of the Believers’. 
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Such, then, is the danger of authority. Knowledge of this subject 
takes long (to acquire) ; but the ruler should know that he will find 
safety in always being with devout 'ulama who will instruct him in 
the way of justice and keep the danger of his role fresh in his (mind). 

Second principle 

This is that the ruler should be always thirsting to meet devout 
'ulama' and ask them for advice; and that he should beware of 
meeting ' ulama with worldly ambitions who might inveigle, flatter 
and seek to please him in order to gain control over his terrestrial 
body by stealth and deceit. The devout 'a/m 1 is not one who has 
covetous designs on the treasury, but one who gives his knowledge 
in just measure. 

One such was Shaqiq al-Balkhl, God have mercy on him. He 
came into the presence of Harun al-Rashld, who said, ‘You are 
Shaqiq, the ascetic.’ ‘I am Shaqiq’, he replied, ‘but not an ascetic.’ 
Harun asked him for a word of advice. ‘God on High’, he replied, 
‘has seated you in the place where the Truthful (Abu Bakr) sat, and 
demands from you the same truthfulness as from him. He has set you 
in the place of the Discerning ('Umar), and demands from you the 
same discernment between right and wrong as from him. He has put 
you in the position of ('Uthman of) the Two Lights, and demands 
from you the same modesty and generosity as from him. He has 
placed you in the station of 'Ali ibn Abi Talib, and demands from 
you knowledge and justice such as were his.’ Harun told him to 
continue. ‘Yes, willingly’, he replied; ‘God on High owns a house 
called Hell, and He has made you the janitor of that house. (At the 
same time) He has given you three things: the Public Treasury, 
the sword, and the whip. He has told you to keep people out of Hell 
with these three things. When an indigent person comes to you, do 
not deny him access to the Public Funds; when a person disobeys 
God’s commands, chastise him with the whip ; and when one per- 
son wrongfully kills another, put him to death with the sword if so 
requested by the murdered person’s executor . 2 Unless you do these 
things, you will be foremost among the denizens of Hell, and other 
(rulers) will replace you.’ Harun told him to continue (further). ‘You 

1 i.e. scholar of religion. This advice accords with Ghazall’s warning against 
worldly 'ulama' in Iliya', Book I (on Knowledge), chapter vi (on Disadvantages 
of Knowledge). 

2 Alternatively, the next of kin may forgive the murderer or claim blood- 
money ( diyah ) as compensation. Shorter E.I., arts. Katl, Kisas, Diya. 
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are a fountain,’ he replied, ‘and the other officials 1 (who help you 
to govern) the world are the streams (which flow from it). If the 
fountain is clear, there can be no damage from silt in the channels , 
if the fountain is turbid, there will be no hope (of maintaining) 
the channels.’ 

Anecdote 

Harun al-Rashld (once) went out with 'Abbas 2 (to visit) Fudayl 
ibn *Iyad. When he reached the door of the house, Fudayl was 
reciting the verse (Q. xlv. 20): ‘Do those who commit evil deeds 
reckon that We shall make them like those who believe and do good 
deeds, no matter whether it be their life-time or their death-time ? 
How ill they judge!’ The meaning of this verse (in Persian) is: ‘Do 
those who do evil deeds suppose that We shall treat them equally 
with those who believe and do good deeds? They judge ill.’ Harun 
said, ‘If we (have come) seeking advice, this is enough.’ Then he 
bade them knock on the door. 'Abbas knocked on the door and 
cried out, ‘Homage to the Prince of the Believers! [Open the door 
for him!]’ It was night-time, and Fudayl set down a lantern and 
opened the door. Harun groped in the darkness until his hand 
touched Fudayl’s hand. ‘Alas for so soft a hand, exclaimed (Fu- 
dayl), ‘unless it gets salvation from God!’ Then he said, ‘O Prince 
of the Believers, prepare to answer God on the Resurrection day ! 
For you will be made to stand with every Muslim, one by one, and 
be questioned about the justice of your conduct towards (each of) 
them.’ Harun wept. ‘Hush’, said 'Abbas; ‘you might kill the Prince 
of the Believers.’ ‘O Haman,’ replied Fudayl, ‘you and your clique 
have already destroyed him, and you tell me that I might kill him! 
Harun said (to 'Abbas), ‘They call you Haman because you have 
turned me into Pharaoh.* Then (Harun) laid a thousand dinars 
before Fudayl, saying: ‘This is lawful. It is from my mother’s 
dowry and [inheritance].’ ‘I bid you’, rejoined Fudayl, keep what 
you hold. Take refuge in the Lord; (in so doing) you will give it 
back to me.’ Then he rose and left him, having accepted nothing. 

'Umar ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz asked Muhammad ibn al-Ka'b al- 
Qurazi to describe justice to him. He replied, To every Muslim 

1 'Ummal: cf. p. 15, note 4. 

2 Probably al-‘Abbas ibn al-Ahnaf, a poet and royal favourite, q.v. m Index. 
The anecdote is given at length in Hujwiri’s Kashf al-Mahjub, tr. Nicholson, 
G.M.S. xvii, Leiden, 1911, pp. 97-100, but Harun’s companion is there the 
waztr Fadl ibn Rabi'ah. 
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who is younger than you, be a father; and to every (Muslim) who 
is older than you, (be a son; and to every Muslim of the same 
age ,) 1 be a brother. Punish every offender in proportion to his 
crime; and beware lest you inflict a whipping in anger, for your 
place will then be in Hell.’ 

A certain ascetic 2 came to the contemporary Caliph, who asked 
him for advice. ‘I once travelled’, he replied, ‘in China. Their king 
had become deaf, and used to weep a great deal. “I do not weep”, 
he said, “ because my hearing has been impaired, but because a 
victim of justice may suddenly cry out for help at the door of my 
palace and I shall not hear him. But, thank God, my eyes are 
sound.” (This king) issued a proclamation that persons having to 
complain of oppression should wear red clothes ; and thereafter it 
was his daily practice to ride out mounted on an elephant, and 
summon any person dressed in red and hear his complaint. O 
Prince of the Believers!’ (continued the ascetic), ‘this king, who 
showed such clemency towards God’s slaves, was an infidel, while 
you are a Believer ; be mindful of the quality of your own clemency!’ 

Abu Qilabah came to 'Umar ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz, who asked him 
for counsel. He replied: ‘From Adam’s time till today, no Caliph 
has endured except you.’ When asked to continue, he said: ‘Do 
not put yourself in the place of a Caliph who is about to die, (or) 
you will be (one).’ When again asked to continue, he said: ‘If God 
on High is with you, what do you fear, and if He is not, what refuge 
have you?’ (The Caliph) told him that what he had said was 
acceptable. 

One day when (Marwan ibn al-Hakam ) 3 was Caliph, he thought 
to himself: ‘I have been blessed with wealth in this world for such 
and such (a length of time). How shall I fare at the Resurrection?’ 
He sent one (of his servants) to Abu Hazim, who was the (fore- 
most) * alim and ascetic of the time, with a message saying: ‘Send 
me some of the food which you will take when you finish fasting.’ 
Abu Hazim sent him a small portion of cooked bran, with a 

1 Thus in Ar. (I). There is a similar anecdote in Hujwiri’s Kashf al-Mahjub, 
p. 99 ; Fudayl there tells it to Harun. 

2 Zahid. Shorter E.I., art. Zuhd. This story also appears in the Siyasatnamah, 

chap, iii; but without mention of the ascetic or of China, and in a context which 
suggests that it was one of the old Persian kings. ... 

3 Both P. (H) and Ar. (I) have ‘Sulayman ibn 'Abd al-Malik’, which is his- 
torically wrong. The Caliph Sulayman (son of the Caliph 'Abd al-Malik) and the 
Caliph 'Umar II (son of 'Abd al-'Aziz) were first cousins, and the Caliph Mar- 
wan I was their paternal grandfather . 
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message saying: ‘This is what I shall eat for supper .’ 1 (Marwan), 
on seeing it, wept ; it made a deep impression on his heart, and he 
fasted for three days (and nights), eating nothing whatever. On the 
third night he broke his fast with (the bran). They say that during 
that night he had intercourse with his spouse, who conceived 'Abd 
al-'Aziz [the parent of ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-'Aziz], who was unique 
in the world and resembled 'Umar ibn al-Khattab in the justice (of 
his rule). They say that it was because of the blessing which 
resulted from (Marwan’s) sincere intention 2 when he ate that 
food. 

'Umar ibn ‘Abd al-'Aziz was asked what was the cause of his 
repentance. ‘One day’, he replied, ‘I was beating a page-boy . 3 He 
said to me, “Remember the night whose morrow will be the 
Resurrection day”; and those words troubled my heart.’ 

One of the saints 4 saw Harun al- Rashid standing bareheaded and 
barefooted on the hot gravel at 'Arafat . 5 He had raised his hands 
and was saying: ‘O Lord God, You are You and I am I. My 
occupation is to be ever involving myself in sin, Yours to be always 
engaged in forgiving. Have mercy upon me!’ The saints said: ‘(See) 
how the autocrat 6 of the earth is supplicating the autocrat of the 
shy!’ 

'Umar ibn 'Abd al-'Az!z asked Abu Hazim to give him a word of 
advice. ‘Sleep on the ground’, he said, ‘and put death under your 
pillow . 7 If you ever think that death will overtake you, take hold 
of it; but whenever you do not think [that death will overtake you], 
keep off it. For maybe death is really near.’ 

The holder of authority should keep these anecdotes before his 
eyes and accept these counsels, which have been given to others 
(before him). From every 'a/m whom he meets, he should seek 
counsel; and every ' alim who meets kings should give this sort 

1 i.e. the supper — usually a banquet — with which the 'Id al-Fifr begins after 

the end of Ramadan. Shorter E.I., arts. §azvm, Ramadan, 'Id al-Fifr. 

3 Niyat. See p. 4, note 6. 

3 Ghulam ; literally ‘lad’. Used for slave-boys employed as pages and messen- 
gers, and also for slave -soldiers, who in the 'Abbasid period were mainly 
Turks. Cf. W. Barthold, Turkestan doton to the Mongol invasion , G.M.S., 
N.S., v, London, 1928, p. 227. This story is also told by Mas'udt, Muriij al- 
Dhahab, ed. Barbier de Meynard and Pavet de Courteille, v, p. 246. 

4 Buzurgan : Ar. (I), Akabir; i.e. those who were ‘great’ in religion. 

s Mountain near Mecca, with adjacent plain where pilgrims stop on the 9th 

Dhu’l-Hijjah. Shorter E.I., arts. 'Arafa, and Hadjdj, 1 c, p. 122. 6 Jabbar. 

7 Literally, ‘head’. The next sentence is obscure in both P. (H) and Ar. (I). 
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of advice, without suppressing the Word of Truth and without 
flattering their conceit so as to share in their tyranny. 

Third principle 

This is that the king should understand that he must not be 
content with personally refraining from injustice, but must disci- 
pline his slave-troops , 1 servants, and officers 2 and never tolerate 
unjust conduct by them; for he will be interrogated not only about 
his own unjust deeds but also about those of his staff. 

'Umar ibn al-Khattab sent to Abu Musa al-Ash'arl, who was 
governor of Rayy , 3 a letter in which (after the usual invocations) he 
wrote: ‘The happiest master of subjects is one whose subjects are 
happy with him, and the unhappiest is one whose subjects are 
unhappy with him. Beware of being extravagant, lest your officials 4 
come to regard you as such; for you will then be like a sheep which 
sees a green pasture and feeds copiously until it grows so fat that its 
fatness is the cause of its destruction, namely of its being killed 
and eaten.’ 

It is written in the Torah 5 that an unjust act by an official which 
the Sultan learns of but passes over in silence is an unjust act com- 
mitted by (the Sultan) himself and will be counted against him 
as such. 

A holder of authority should understand that there is no greater 
dupe and fool than he who sells his religion and future life to 
another for the sake of this life . 6 His officials and servants will all 
work for the sake of their own interests in this life. They will cause 
injustice to appear good in the eyes of the ruler, and thus send him 
to Hell, in order that they may attain their own ends. What greater 
enemy is there than one who promotes your utter destruction for 
the sake of a few unlawful dirhams 1 that (he hopes) to grab ? 

1 Ghuldmdn. See p. 22, note 3. 1 Na’iban; literally ‘deputies’. 

3 Not in Ar. (I). Abu Musi (q.v. in Index) was governor of Ba§rah and for a 
time also of Kufah. In early Muslim times the whole of Iran came under the 
governor of Basjrah. Rayy was the biggest city of central Iran, near the modem 
Tehran. 

4 'Ummal, sing. 'amil. See p. 15, note 4. 

5 P. (H) Tawriyah. In Q. and other Muslim sources the term appears to in- 
clude the Talmud and other Jewish scriptures besides the Pentateuch. Shorter 
E.I., art. Tawrat. Cf. Talmud, Zohay Beshallah. (H.D.I.) 

5 Cf. Q. ii. 80. B 

7 The dirham ( drachma ) was the silver coin and the dinar ( denarius ) was the 
gold coin of the early Muslim world. In principle one dinar was worth ten dir- 
hams, but in practice the rate varied. 
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To sum up, (the ruler) must act justly towards his subjects and 
(at the same time) keep his staff, household, and sons on (the path 
of) justice. Nobody, however, can do this unless he first observes 
justice inside himself. Now justice consists of restraining tyrannous 
instincts, passions, and anger 1 in order to make them the prisoners 
of reason and religion , 2 and of not letting reason become the 
prisoner of tyrannous instincts, passions, and anger. Most human 
beings are men who have girt (the sword of) reason to the belt of 
subservience (to the passions). Under the influence of passion or 
anger, they think up stratagems for bringing their passion or anger 
to fruition. They are unaware that reason is the army of God on 
High, and that passion and anger are the army of the Devil . 3 How 
can a man who keeps God’s army captive in the hands of the Devil’s 
army act justly towards others ? 

The sun of justice rises in (the ruler’s) breast. Then its beams 
spread to the members of the (royal) household and nobles* of the 
palace, and then its rays reach the subjects. But to expect to find 
rays without the sun is to expect the impossible . 5 

(You should understand and be assured of this, O Sultan, that 
justice springs from perfection of the intellect and that perfection 
of the intellect means that you see things as they (really) are and 
perceive the facts of their inner reality without being deceived by 
their outward appearance. For instance, if you oppress people for 
the sake of this world, then you should consider what your aim in 
this world is. If your aim is to eat good food, you should understand 
that this is an animal passion in a human form, for gluttony is one 
of the natural characteristics of brute beasts . 6 If your aim is to wear 
brocade, you are a woman in the form of a man, for self-adornment 
and silliness are activities of women. If your aim is to whet your 
wrath against your enemies, you are a lion and a beast of prey 7 in 
human form, for the spasmodic access of wrath is a characteristic of 
beasts of prey. If your aim is that people should serve you, then you 

1 Zulm u shahwat u khashm. Dr. H. D. Isaacs has noted parallels with Plato’s 
terminology: ‘justice’ ('ad/) = dikaiosyne\ ‘passion’ ( shahwat ) = epithymia', 
‘anger’ ( khashm or ghadab) — orge. 

2 'Aql tva din. Cf. Plato’s nous (— 'aql). (H.D.I.) 

3 Mis. 4 Khawas?. 

5 The next passage is found in Ar. (I) and Ar. (H) but is missing from P . (H) ; 
it appears in Ktmiya-yi Sa'adat, II, io, under ‘rule’ 9. (H. Spencer.) See p. 13, 
note 6. 

6 Cf. Plato, Republic, Book IX, sections 589-91. (H.D.I.) 

7 Cf. the ‘lion’ and the ‘monster’ in Plato’s Republic, loc. cit. (H.D.I.) 
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are an ignorant man in the form of an intelligent man, for if you 
were (really) intelligent you would know that those who serve you 
are only servants and slaves to their own bellies, lusts, and passions, 
and that they have been using you as a net with which to get what 
they desire and that their subservience and prostration are for their 
own benefit, not yours. A sure sign of this would be if they were to 
hear rumours that the rulership might be taken from you and given 
to another ; they would then turn away from you with one accord 
and seek to insinuate themselves into the intimacy of that other 
person. Wherever they learn that dirhams are (to be found), in that 
place will they serve and to that place will they bow down. In reality 
this is not service but mockery. The intelligent man is one who sees 
the spirit and reality of things and is not deceived by their forms. 
The real nature of the above-mentioned activities is as we have 
described and explained. A man who will not let himself be assured 
of this is not intelligent ; and a man who is not intelligent will not be 
just, and his last abode will be Hell-fire. The capital from which all 
forms of happiness are derived is intelligence.) 

Fourth principle 

This is that the holder of authority should not be dominated by 
pride ; for pride gives rise to the dominance of anger, and will impel 
him to revenge. Anger is the evil genius 1 and blight of the intellect. 
We have mentioned how it may be remedied in the Book of Anger 
in the Quarter on Destructive Things in (our) Treatise on the 
Revivification of the Sciences (of Religion ). 2 If anger is becoming 
dominant, it will be necessary for the ruler in all his affairs to bend 
his inclinations in the direction of forgiveness and make a habit of 
generosity and forbearance, unless he is to be like the wild beasts. 

There is an anecdote that Abu JaTar al-Mansur ordered the 
execution of a man who had committed treason. Mubarak ibn 
Fadalah , 3 who was present, said: ‘O Prince of the Believers, listen 
first to one of the sayings of God’s Apostle!’ ‘Let me hear it!’ he 
replied, and (Mubarak) continued: ‘Hasan al-Basri quotes God’s 

1 Ghul-i 'aql. The same expression comes in Ihya', Book XXV. (H.D.I.) 

2 This is the only mention of Ghazali’s authorship in the body of the text. 
See Introduction, p. xxiv. Ihya' ' 'Ulum al-Din is divided into four ‘Quarters of 
ten Books each. The third is on Muhlikdt (destructive or perdition-causing 
things); and Book V of this ‘Quarter’ (Book XXV of the whole work) is on ‘The 
Reproach of Anger, Rancour and Envy’ ( Dham al-ghadab wa'l-hiqd wa'l-hasad). 

3 Ar. (I): ‘Mubarak ibn Fadl.’ 
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Apostle as having stated that on the Resurrection day, when God’s 
creatures are being assembled on the plain, a herald will cry out: 
‘Let any person who has a title to favour 1 from God on High stand 
up!’ None will stand up except those who have pardoned others.’ 
After (hearing this), the Caliph said: ‘Release the man. I have 
pardoned him.’ 

Most holders of authority become so angry when a person speaks 
abusively of them that they proceed to shed his blood. On such 
occasions (the ruler) should recall what Jesus said to John son of 
Zacharias: ‘If someone talks about you and tells the truth, thank 
(God), and if he tells a lie, thank (God) all the more; for (God) will 
have added (a credit item) to your ledger 2 with no exertion on your 
part.’ This means that the pious works performed by that man will 
be entered in your ledger. 

A certain person was described to God’s Apostle as an ex- 
ceedingly strong man. ‘In what way ?’ asked the Prophet. ‘Any man 
whom he wrestles with’, they replied, ‘he throws down. He prevails 
over all.’ God’s Apostle declared: ‘The strong and virile man is one 
who prevails over his own anger , 3 not one who throws other men 
down.’ 

God’s Apostle also said that if any man can achieve three things, 
his faith will be perfect. They are: not to form a wrong intention 
when angered, not to set aside what is right when pleased, and not 
to take more than what is right when powerful. 

'Umar said: ‘Do not rely on any person’s temper until you have 
tested him when he is covetous .’ 4 

'All ibn Husayn , 5 blessings upon him, went one day to the mosque 
where a man insulted him. His attendants made ready (to kill) the 
man, but he said: ‘Keep your hands off him!’ Then he said to the 
man: ‘What you do not know about us (far) exceeds what you do 
know. Have you any request which could be satisfied by our hand ?’ 
The man was ashamed. 'All then gave his own cloak and a thousand 

1 Reading dasti; Ar. (I), yad, ‘a hand’ ; P. (H), dusti (‘friendship’). 

* Diwan. 

3 Cf. Proverbs, xvi. 32; Talmud, Pirke Aboth, ed. Travers Herford, New 
York, 1945, p. 96 (IV. 1). (H.D.I.) 

4 Ar. (H) here has an anecdote missing from P. (H) and Ar. (I): Husayn ibn 

'All heard that a man had been slandering him. He picked up a dish of fresh 
dates and went to the man’s house. ‘What does this mean, O son of Fatimah ?’ 
asked the man. ‘I have heard’, answered Husayn ibn 'All, ‘that you have been 
ascribing your own good deeds to me. In return I have brought you a dish of 
dates.’ s i.e. 'All Zayn al-'Abidin. 
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dinars to the man, who started to go, saying: ‘I testify that there is 
no (true) scion of the Prophet except him.’ 

Another story told of ('All) Zayn al-'Abidin is that he twice 
summoned a slave but got no answer. [‘Did not you hear me call ?’] 
he asked him. ‘I did hear’, he replied. ‘Why did not you answer?’ 
‘You are so good-tempered’, he said, ‘that I was confident that you 
would not be annoyed with me.’ ‘Thanks be to God*, said (his 
master), ‘that my slave has confidence in me’ ; and he set him free 
(then and there). 

Another slave belonging to ('All) Zayn al-‘ Abidin once broke the 
leg of one of his master’s sheep. ‘Why did you do it?’ asked Zayn 
al-'Abidin. ‘I did it on purpose’, he replied, ‘to anger you.’ ‘Then 
I will anger the person who gave you the idea, namely the Devil’, 
rejoined Zayn al-'Abidin; and he set this slave free also. 

There was another man who also used to insult ('All Zayn al- 
' Abidin). To this man he said: ‘Gallant Sir, between Heaven 
and Hell there is a narrow pass . 1 If I cross it I shall not fear these 
words of yours ; if I cannot cross it, I shall be worse than you have 
said.’ 

God’s Apostle said, ‘There may well be persons who through 
forbearance and forgiveness attain the same degree (of merit) as 
those who keep the fast and perform the prayer ; and there may well 
be persons whose names will be inscribed in the register of the 
mighty even though they hold no authority except over their own 
households.’ 

Another saying of God’s Apostle is that Hell has a gate through 
which only those will enter who give vent to their anger in ways 
contrary to God’s Law . 2 

It is related that the Devil came to Moses and said : ‘(O Moses, 
three things will I teach you, and then shall you seek a favour for 
me from the Lord.) Beware of quick temper, for the quick-tempered 
man [is light-headed] and I can play (tricks) with him (as easily) as 
children play with a ball. Beware of the tongue, for on none of the 
traps which I have set for humans do I rely so much as on the 
tongue. Beware of avarice, for I deprive [the miser] both of religion 
and of (happiness in) this lower world.’ 

God’s Apostle declared: ‘Whoever suppresses anger and has 
strength enough to set it aside will be clad by the True God on 

1 * Aqabah . See description of the Sirdt on p. 1 1 and note 3. 

2 Shar'. 
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High in beatific raiment’ ;* and ‘Woe to him who grows angry and 
forgets God’s anger against him’. 

A certain person asked God’s Apostle, ‘Teach me some action 
whereby I may enter heaven!’ ‘Never become angry’, the Prophet 
told him; ‘and furthermore, never ask anybody for anything that is 
heaven to you.’ (‘Teach me) more’, requested the man; and the 
Prophet told him, ‘Following the afternoon prayer, beg God’s 
pardon seventy times, so that he may forgive your sins of seventy 
years.’ ‘I have not been sinning for seventy years’, rejoined the man. 
‘Then your mother’s’, said the Prophet. ‘My mother has not been 
sinning so long’, rejoined the man. ‘Then your father’s’, said the 
Prophet. ‘My father has not been sinning so long’, rejoined the 
man. ‘Then your brethren’s’, said the Prophet. 

'Abd Allah ibn Mas'ud relates that once when God’s Apostle was 
apportioning a property, a man said, ‘This apportionment is not for 
God’, meaning that it was not equitable. Ibn Mas*ud repeated the 
story to God’s Apostle. The latter grew angry, and his blessed face 
flushed ; but all he said was, ‘God have mercy on my brother Moses. 
People caused him greater annoyance than this, but he kept his 
patience.’ 

This assortment of Traditions 2 and anecdotes contains sufficient 
counsel for holders of authority. If the root of faith is (firmly) 
established, it will be effective. [If it is not effective], this will be 
because the heart is empty of faith and because nothing remains 
except talk on the tongue. I do not know what sort of faith really 
exists in the heart of a Finance Officer 3 who receives several thou- 
sand dinars and gives them away to some individual when he holds 
them in trust for all. You should know the truth, which is that the 
whole (community) will claim them back from him on the Resur- 
rection day. The profit from them will go to another, while the 
torment and retribution will come to him, his action having been an 
extreme example of neglect (of God’s commands) and un-Muslim 
conduct. 

Fifth principle 

This is that in every situation which arises, (the ruler) should 
figure that he is the subject and that the other person is the holder 
of authority; and that [he should not sanction for others]* anything 

1 Hullah-yi karamat. 2 Akhbar. See Introduction, p. lvii. 

^ "Amil. See p. 15, note 4. 4 Ar. (I): ‘for the Muslims’. 
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that he would not sanction for himself. Were he to do so, he would 
be making fraudulent and treasonable use of the authority entrusted 
to him. 

(On the day of Badr 1 ) God’s Apostle was sitting in the shade 
when Gabriel (came down and) said: ‘O Apostle of God, you are 
in the shade and your Companions are in the sun. How is this?’ 
Gabriel’s rebuke to him was as severe as that. (Subsequently) God’s 
Apostle declared: ‘If any person wishes to be saved from Hell and 
enter Heaven, when death finds him he must find the words “There 
is no God but God” ; and he must never sanction for any Muslim 
that which he would not sanction for himself.’ Another saying of 
the Apostle, God bless him, is that if any person rises in the morn- 
ing with his mind concerned about anything except God, he is not 
a godly man; and that if any person disregards and neglects the 
welfare of the Muslims, he is not one of them. 

Sixth principle 

This is that (the ruler) should not disregard the attendance of 
petitioners at his court 2 and should beware of the danger of so 
doing. As long as the Muslims have grievances, he need not occupy 
his time with supererogatory religious observances ; 3 for redressing 
the grievances of the Muslims is more meritorious than any work 
of supererogation. 

One day ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz had been attending to the 
people’s affairs. He continued until the time of the noon prayer, 
and afterwards went home and rested for one hour. His son asked 
him, ‘How can you be sure that death will not come at this very 
hour, when somebody may still be waiting at the court for the 
redress of a grievance and you will have failed in your duty towards 
him?’ ‘You are right’, he answered; and he rose and went out. 

Seventh principle 

This is that (the ruler) should not form a habit of indulging the 
passions. (For example), even though he might dress more finely 
or eat more sumptuously, he should be content with all (that he 
has) ; for without contentment , 4 just conduct will not be possible. 

1 In Ar. (I) but not in P.(H). The Battle of Badr in 2/624 was Muhammad’s 
first military success over the pagan Meccans. 

2 Cf. Siyasatndmah of Nizam al-Mulk, chapter iii; and below, Part II, Chap- 
ter I, pp. 69, 92-93, 102-105. 3 'Ibadat-i nawafil. Shorter E.I., art. Nafila. 

4 Q ana' at) the theme of Sa'di’s Gulistan, chapter iii. 
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'Umar (ibn al-Khattab), God be pleased with him, asked a 
certain (pious) Muslim, ‘Have you heard anything about my way of 
life that might be objectionable ?’ ‘I heard’, he replied, ‘that you 
have been putting two loaves on the tray for your meals, and that 
you possess two shirts, one for night-time and one for day-time.’ 
‘Is there anything else?’ asked 'Umar. ‘No’, he replied. ‘By God’, 
said 'Umar, ‘both these two things shall also cease.’ 

Eighth principle 

This is that (the ruler) should make the utmost effort to behave 
gently and avoid governing harshly. It has been stated by God’s 
Apostle that holders of authority who treat the subjects gently will 
themselves be treated gently at the Resurrection. In an invocation, 
he prayed: ‘O Lord God, treat gently all holders of authority who 
treat their subjects gently, and treat harshly all who treat their 
subjects harshly.’ He also stated: ‘To be entrusted with authority 
and given command is a fine thing for one who exercises it rightly, 
but an evil thing for one who exercises it wrongly.’ 

Hisham ibn 'Abd al-Malik, who was one of the Caliphs (of 
the house of Umayyah), asked Abu Hazim, who was a saint and 
ascetic among the ' ulama ’ of his time, ‘What policy will lead to 
salvation in this (royal) task?’ He replied, ‘Whenever you receive 
a dirham , receive it from somewhere that is lawful, and put it 
somewhere that is lawful.’ ‘And who is capable of doing this?’ 
asked the Caliph. Abu Hazim replied, ‘One who refuses to endure 
Hell and prefers the repose of Paradise.’ 

Ninth principle 

This is that (the ruler) should endeavour to keep all the subjects 
pleased with him. God’s Apostle once said (to his Companions): 
‘The best of my community are those who love you and whom [you 
love], and the worst of my community are those who hate you and 
whom you curse.* A holder of authority should not let himself be 
so deluded by the praise he gets from any who approach him as to 
believe that all the subjects are pleased with him. On the contrary, 
(such praise) is entirely due to fear. He must therefore appoint 
trustworthy persons to carry on espionage 1 and inquire about his 
standing among the people, so that he may be able to learn his 
faults from men’s tongues. 

1 Tajassus. Likewise in Ar. (I). 
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Tenth principle 

This is that the ruler should not give satisfaction to any person 
if a contravention of God’s law 1 would be required to please him; 
for no harm will come from such a person’s displeasure. 

'Umar (ibn al-Khattab) used to say, ‘Every day when I rise, half 
of mankind is displeased with me, and it will be impossible to 
please both the contestants who are to come before me. But a man 
would be exceedingly foolish 2 if, for the sake of satisfying human 
creatures , 3 he failed to satisfy the True God .’ 3 

Mu'awiyah once wrote a letter to 'A’ishah, God be pleased with 
her and her father and him who loved her. In it [he asked her for a 
word of advice], and she wrote back: ‘I have heard God’s Apostle 
say that if any person seeks to win God’s pleasure in a way which 
displeases the people, the True God on High will be pleased with 
him and will cause the people to become pleased with him; but 
that if any person seeks to win the people’s pleasure in a way which 
displeases God, (for instance, by not commanding them to obey 
God, not teaching them the particulars of their religion, letting 
them eat and drink prohibited things, or depriving the hired 
labourer of his due wage and the woman of her rightful share), the 
True God on High will be displeased with him and will cause the 
people to become displeased with him.’ 


THE EXPLANATION OF THE TWO SPRINGS 
WHICH WATER THE (TREE OF) FAITH 

The roots and branches of faith having been explained, you 
should understand that there are two springs of knowledge from 
which this tree draws water . 4 

The First Spring 

This is knowledge of this lower world, of what it is and why man 
has been brought into it. You should understand that a stopping- 

1 Shar’, i.e. the legal and ritual code of Islam. Shorter E.I., art. Shari' ah. 

2 Jahil. According to I. Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, i, pp. 219 ff -,jahl 
originally meant ‘foolishness’, in contrast with hilm (‘level-headedness*). Later 
it was used to mean ‘ignorance of the truth revealed through Muhammad’. 

3 Khalq and Haqq. 

4 This section accords with lhyct, Book XXVI (on the Reproach of this 
World) ; but see Introduction, p. xl. 
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place is not a fixed abode, and that man is in this world in the role 
of a traveller, the mother’s womb being his first stop and the grave 
his last stop. His home 1 is the abode (which comes) after that. Every 
year as he passes through life is like a stage on the journey, every 
month like a traveller’s halt for a rest, every week like a village 
encountered on the road, every day like a farsakh 2 and every 
breath like a step. With every breath he breathes, he draws so much 
nearer to the after-world. This lower world is like a bridge, and a 
traveller passing over a bridge who lingers on its span forgetful of 
his destination will not be an intelligent person. The intelligent 
person is one who in the stopping-place of this world concerns 
himself solely with provision 3 for the road and seeks no more of 
the world than the amount he needs (for such provision). Anything 
he amasses in excess of what he needs will be a deadly poison , at 
the moment of death he will wish that all his storehouses had been 
filled with ashes and had never contained silver and gold. However 
much more he may amass, his proper share 4 will not exceed the 
amount he needs ; the remainder will breed nothing but sighs and 
sorrows and at the moment of his death make the agony harder to 
bear. That is the moment (when he will be called to account 
whether) these riches have been lawfully amassed ; and if they have 
been unlawfully amassed, his torments in the world to come 5 will 
(far) surpass his present sorrows. Only with great difficulty will he 
be able to endure giving up this world. However, if his faith is 
sound, despair will not appear, and perhaps, God willing, in the 
end he will be forgiven. 

You should understand that the comfort of this world lasts a 
limited number of days and is moreover troubled and mixed with 
pain. It is never perpetual or pure; it will cease in the world to 
come, and that world is the kingdom without end. The intelli- 
gent man will therefore find it easy to abide his few days patiently 
for the sake of perpetual comfort. If a man dearly loved a certain 
woman and somebody said to the lover, ‘Be patient tonight and I will 

1 Watan. . 

2 In Greek, parasang. The distance covered by an ass in one hour. Varies with 
the road, but generally taken to be 3! miles or 6 km. 

3 Zad. Cf. p. 10, note 6. 

* Na$ib. At. (I) : 'his proper share will only be what he eats and wears, nothing 

' Adhab-i dkfnrat. Ar. (I), al-adhabu ft hufratihi toa dkhiratihi. Concerning 
punishment in the grave (before the resurrection), E.I. (2), art. ' Adhab al-Kabr. 
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deliver her to you for a thousand nights without trouble or danger’, 
then notwithstanding the intensity of his love he would find it easy 
to abide one night in patience for the sake of a thousand nights. The 
duration of this world is not a thousandth part of that of the world 
to come and indeed is incommensurable with it, the latter being 
without end; such length is intrinsically beyond the power of 
(human) imagination. 

To the description of this lower world we have devoted a (special) 
treatise , 1 and we shall content ourselves here with explaining this 
world’s nature through ten analogies. 

First analogy 

This is to explain the spell 2 of this world. God’s Apostle said, 
‘Hold aloof from the world, for she is a worse spell-binder than 
Harut and Marut .’ 3 The beginning of her spell is that she appears 
to you in such a way that you suppose her to be stationary and fixed 
in relation to you ; for you look at her, and she is the universe it- 
self — yet she is continually fleeing from you. (In fact), however, 
she is gradually moving, atom by atom and breath by breath. She 
resembles a shadow which, when you look at it, appears stationary, 
but is in fact continually moving. It is evident that your life is 
likewise continually moving and parting company from you, though 
you are heedless and ignorant of this . 4 

Second analogy 

Another example of her spell is that she presents herself to you 
in an endearing manner in order to make you fall in love with her, 
and pretends that she will go along with you and not with another. 
She resembles a worthless woman who is vicious and importunate 
and lures men to her in order to make them her lovers, then takes 
them to her house and destroys them. 

It is related that Jesus in one of his revelations 5 saw this world 

1 Kitab-i kardah-lm. Probably Ihyai ’, Book XXVI (Third ‘Quarter’, Book VI), 
or perhaps Kimiya-yi Saadat, Introduction, Third ‘Element’ ; both contain the 
following ‘analogies’ (pp. 66-69 of the text of K.S., ed. by A. Aram, Tehran, 
1319). (H. Spencer.) 

2 jfadui ; Ar. (I), sihr. Shorter E.I., art. Sihr (i.e. magic, sorcery). 

3 Q. ii. 96. See Index and art. in Shorter E.I.; also p. 172 below. 

4 Ar. (H) here has two Arabic verses, as follows: ‘What is the world but a 
mirage, even though its delights be many and good? Its bliss passes after the 
enjoyment, while the passage of the clouds continues to occur.’ 

5 Mukashafat. Cf. J. Robson, Christ in Islam, London, 1929, p. 68(H.D.I.); 
Ihya, Book XXVI, Introduction. 
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in the form of an old hag. ‘How many husbands have you had ?’ he 
asked her. ‘Too many to be counted’, she replied. ‘Did they die or 
divorce you ?’ he asked. ‘I killed them all’, she replied. ‘How strange 
of these other fools’, he said; ‘they see, but they take no warning.’ 

Third analogy 

This is that she keeps her outward appearance finely adorned, 
and keeps all that is harmful or testing concealed, in order that 
ignorant persons on seeing her outward appearance may be de- 
ceived. She is like an ugly old hag who masks her face but has put 
on fine clothes and done herself up ornately. Men see her from afar 
and are enchanted with her, but when they remove her veil they 
are dismayed to find such ugliness. 

There is a Tradition 1 that at the Resurrection this world will be 
brought up in the form of an ugly old hag with green 2 eyes and 
protruding teeth. When the (human) creatures look at her, they 
will say: ‘We take refuge in God from this (person). What can she 
be, with such ugliness and blemishes?’ They will be told, ‘She is 
the lower world, for whose sake you bore envy and ill-will to one 
another, shed blood unrighteously and broke the bonds of kinship . 3 
You were lured and deceived by her.’ She will then be taken to 
Hell, and she will say ‘O Lord God, where are my lovers?’ Then 
God on High will order tliat her lovers be taken to Hell with her. 

Fourth analogy 

A person should reckon how long eternity had lasted when he 
himself did not exist in this world; how long it will last when he 
ceases to exist ; and how long will last his few days which lie between 
the eternity with no beginning and the eternity with no end. He 
will then understand that this world resembles the route of a 
traveller, starting from the cradle, ending at the grave, and with a 
given number of stages in between; that each 4 year is like a stage, 
each month like a farsakh, each day like a mile , 5 and each breath 
like a step; and that (the traveller) is continually moving (along 
this road). One person may have one farsakh' s distance left to go, 
another less, another more; yet each sits tranquil, as if he were 

1 Dar khabar ast. See Introduction, p. lvii. 

2 Ar. (I), ‘blue’. 3 Qat'-irahim. 

4 Almost word for word from the ‘First Spring*, p. 32 above. 

5 Mil. Borrowed by Arabic from Latin. Miles were used in the ex-Roman and 
farsakhs in the ex-Persian parts of the Muslim empire. 
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always to remain in the same position, planning activities which 
may last ten years and which he himself may never need — for in 
ten years he may be under the earth. 

Fifth analogy 

You should understand that this world, in the pleasures which 
her sons get from her and again in the disgrace which in the after- 
life they will suffer because of her, is like a person who eats rich and 
sweet food in such excess as to ruin the stomach. Eventually such 
a person becomes aware of the disgusting condition of his stomach 
and of his bad breath, and observes his performance of the natural 
functions. Then he feels ashamed of himself and full of remorse, 
because the pleasure has passed while the disgusting condition 
remains. The greater the amount of delicious food he eats, the 
bulkier and fouler will be his stools ; and similarly, the greater his 
intimacy with this world, the more disgraceful will be the conse- 
quences for him. They will (first) become apparent at the time of 
his death-agony. A person blessed with abundant riches — gardens, 
orchards, slave-girls, slave-lads, gold and silver — will suffer greater 
pain on parting from them at the time of the soul’s severance than 
one who possesses fewer of these things. His pain and torment will 
not cease at death, but will be augmented ; for love of this world is 
a quality of the heart, and the heart 1 remains as it is and does not die. 

Sixth analogy 

You should understand that while the affairs of this world mostly 
appear to be of limited scope and people seldom expect their in- 
volvement in them to be of long duration, it may happen that one 
affair will give rise to a hundred others and that their whole life long 
will be expended on them. Jesus declared that the seeker of this 
world is like the drinker of sea- water; the more he consumes, 
the thirstier he becomes, and he will continue drinking until he 
perishes; and he will never be cured of that thirst, God’s Apostle 
declared that just as it is impossible for a person to walk into sea- 
water without getting wet, so is it impossible for him to become 
involved in the affairs of this world without being defiled. 

Seventh analogy 

This is that a person who comes into this world resembles one 
who goes as a guest to the home of a host, whose custom is to keep 

1 Dil; At. (I), qalb. Persian writers often use dil in the sense of ‘mind’ or ‘soul*. 
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his mansion always adorned for guests and to invite them in parties. 
The host places before them a tray of jewels and gold, and a silver 
censer with aloes-wood and incense for giving fragrance; but they 
leave the tray and the censer for the next party when it arrives. If 
a person is acquainted with the etiquette of the host, and if he is 
intelligent, he will ignite the aloes-wood and incense and enjoy the 
fragrance, and then leave the censer willingly, offer thanks and 
depart; but a person who is stupid and ignorant will suppose that 
the tray and the censer are to be given to him to take away, and 
when they are recovered from him at the time of his departure he 
will feel pain and indignation and begin to complain loudly. You 
should understand that this world is like that host’s mansion. It 
is a watering-place 1 on the beggars’ road, whence they may draw 
sustenance for their journey. 2 They should not covet the goods 
which are in the mansion. 

Eighth analogy 

This world’s inhabitants, in their preoccupation with its affairs 
and forgetfulness of the world to come, resemble a ship’s passen- 
gers who, on reaching an island, go ashore to perform the natural 
functions and ritual ablutions. 3 The ship s officers call out, Let 
nobody take too long or get busy with anything except the ablutions, 
as the ship is to sail soon.’ Then the passengers disperse over the 
island. One group of them is intelligent ; they quickly perform the 
ablutions and come back, find the ship empty and get the least 
crowded and most agreeable seats. Another group stays fascinated 
by the wonderful sights of the island; they gaze at its flowers and 
(fruit-trees), 4 at its sweet- voiced birds and its (beautifully) coloured 
and shaped pebbles, but on their return can find no seats on board 
and have to sit in a cramped, dark place and suffer discomfort. 
Another group did not merely gaze at those beautiful pebbles; 
they picked them up and took them on board, but found no place 
on the ship and had to sit in a (very) confined part and load the 
pebbles on their necks. When a day or two had passed, the colour 
of those pebbles changed and became dark, and unpleasant smells 
began to issue (from them); but these passengers could find 

1 Ar. (I), ‘guest-house’. 

* Zad. Cf. p. io, note 6, and p. 32, note 3. 

3 Taharat\ q.v. in Shorter E.I. 

4 Ar. (H) ashjdr, Ar. (I) athmdr. P. (H): kushk-hd, ‘kiosks, i.e. palaces, 
which seems out of context. 
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nowhere to throw them. They now regret (what they did) ; and 
they are still carrying those stones uncomfortably on their necks. 
Another group was so astonished by the wonderful sights of the 
island that they went on sight-seeing until they had wandered far 
from the ship ; and the ship sailed. They had not 1 heard the cap- 
tain’s call, being in (the interior of) the island ; and the result was 
that some perished of thirst, others were destroyed by wild beasts. 
The first group represents the believers and ascetics, while the last 
group represents the unbelievers who have forgotten the God 
existing in the other world and utterly abandoned themselves to 
this world. As God Almighty said in His book (Q. xvi. 109), ‘They 
have preferred the present life over the world to come.’ The inter- 
mediate groups represent disobedient sinners who have kept the 
root of faith 2 but have not held aloof from this world; one group 
enjoyed (pleasures) despite poverty, (the other) group amassed so 
much wealth as to become overburdened. 

Ninth analogy 

Abu Hurayrah, God be pleased with him, relates: ‘One day 
God’s Apostle asked me, “O Abu Hurayrah, would you like to see 
this world and all that is in it ?” I replied, “Yes, O Apostle of God! ” 
Then he took my hand and led me to a dung-hill on which had been 
thrown human heads now reduced to skulls, scraps of cast-off 
old clothing, putrid bones, and human ordures. “O Abu Hurayrah”, 
he said; “do you see these heads of men? Such will be the heads 
of you who are full of worldly ambition and greed. Like you (men), 
those men hoped for long life and endeavoured to develop the 
world 3 and amass wealth; today their bare bones lie here, as you 
can see. These scraps of clothing are the robes which they wore 
in their days of elegance and luxury; now the wind carries these 
robes into the midst of this impurity. These bones are the bones 
of their beasts of burden, on whose backs they rode round the 
world. These ordures are the delicious foods which they acquired 

1 Reading na-shanidand, which agrees with Ar. (I). P. (H), ba-shanidand, 
‘they heard the captain’s call, but were in (the interior) of the island’. 

* Afl-i iman. On the question of faith and works, Shorter E.I., arts. Itnan, 
Kharidjites (p. 248), Murdji'a, Mutazila (p. 422). 

3 Ba-imarat-i dunya . . . mi-kushidand. The Iraq Development Board (1950- 
59) was entitled Majlis al~ Ta’mir. The words mcimur (Ar.) and abadan (P.) mean 
‘inhabited and cultivated’, as opposed to ‘desert’. This is in contradiction with 
the teachings of Part II ; cf. p. 46 and pp. 55-56 below. See Introduction, p. xl. 
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by trickery and stole from one another, and which they later ejected 
from them into this filth which nobody can approach on account 
of the stench. The whole of this world is such as you see. If anyone 
wishes to weep over this world, tell him to weep over this.” ’ Abu 
Hurayrah, God be pleased with him, reports that all present then 
wept. 

Tenth analogy 1 

In the time of Jesus three men were walking along a road when 
they came across a treasure. They said, ‘Let us send one man to 
fetch something for us to eat.’ They sent one of them, and he went 
and bought food and then said to himself, ‘I must put poison into 
this food, so that they may eat it and die, and the treasure will then 
be left to me.’ The other two men said, ‘When this man comes 
back and brings the food, let us kill him so that the treasure may be 
left to us’, and when he returned bringing the poisoned food, they 
killed him and then ate the food and both died. Jesus, peace be 
upon him, passed by that place and said to his disciples: ‘Behold 
this world! The three men have killed (one another) for her sake, 
and she has outlived all three.’ 

This (concludes) our advice to seekers of this world about this 
world. 

The Second Spring 2 

This is knowledge of the last breath. 

You should understand that human beings fall into two groups. 
One group chooses this world; they prefer to hope for long life 
and never think about the last breath. The other group is intelli- 
gent; they always keep the last breath before their eyes, (asking) 
when it will occur, how they will take the faith with them safely, 
what things will go with them from this world to the grave, and 
what things will be taken by the enemies and not remain with them. 
Such thoughts ought to be in the minds of all persons, and especially 
of kings and persons who have to deal with this world; for these 
latter have frequently sent out their minions 3 to distract God’s 
slaves, and the people’s minds have often been filled with fear and 
dread by minions of kings. 

1 Cf. Robson, Christ in Islam, p. 98. (H.D.I.) 

2 This section accords with Ihya, Book XL (On Death and the After-Life), 
chapters i-iii, where the same anecdotes are found. 

3 Ghulaman ; cf. p. 22, note 3. 
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At the True God’s court, there is a page 1 named ‘Izra’il, blessings 
upon him. He is known as the Angel of Death, and no creature’s 
soul 2 will be spared from his grasp. Officials 3 of kings seize silver 
and foodstuffs, but this official (of God) seizes only souls. With 
the former, mediation and entreaty are always profitable ; with the 
latter, they are of no avail. The former will at length concede a 
respite of some or more days; the latter never grants a moment’s 
respite . 4 The wonders of his ways are many. To explain the ways 
of the Angel of Death, we shall, God willing, recount five anecdotes. 

First anecdote 

Wahb ibn Munabbih, who was one of the scholars of the Jews 
and became a Muslim, has related that there was a king who was 
numbered among the great kings. One day he wished to ride out 
(on horseback). He bade all the commanders of his army to ride 
out (also), in order to display his sovereignty and might to the 
people; magnificent clothes were brought for him to wear, and 
splendid beasts 5 were led before him; but he was not satisfied 
until an even more splendid mount was brought. On this he rode 
out, proceeding with great pomp into the midst of his army. The 
Devil came and put his mouth on that king’s nose and blew the 
wind of vainglory up it, with the result that the king said to him- 
self, ‘Who is there in the universe like me?’ And he rode on, not 
glancing in his vainglory at anybody. Then a man clad in old, 
rough clothes came and saluted the king, who gave no response. 
The man took hold of the horse’s reins. ‘Do not you know whose 
horse’s reins you are holding?’ asked the king. ‘I have a request to 
make of you’, he said. ‘Wait until I dismount’, he replied. ‘I want 
it now’, he said. ‘Tell me what it is’, he asked. ‘Nobody must 
know’, he said; ‘for I have a secret which must be told into no 
ears but yours.’ ‘Tell it’, he said. The man raised his head to the 
king’s ear and whispered, ‘I am the Angel of Death.’ ‘Give me a 
respite’, begged the king; ‘enough to go home and bid farewell 
to my wife and children.’ ‘No, by God’, he replied; ‘never again 
shall you go home and see your wife and children, for your life is 

1 Ghulam ; cf. preceding note. On ‘Izra’il, Q. xxxii. 1 1, and art. in Shorter E.I. 

* Jan. The word also means ‘life’. Ar. (I), riih. 

3 Muwakkalan; likewise in Ar. (I). 

4 Muhlat ; cf. the ‘fixed term’ (ajal) mentioned in Q. xxxv. 44. 

5 Bargtran, ‘beasts of burden’. Ar. (I) specifies them as ‘horses of pedigree 
stock’. 
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reckoned at one breath — and the moment has come!’ And right 
at that moment, when the king was on horseback, he seized the 
king’s soul, and the king fell to the ground. The Angel of Death 
then left him and went to a believer with whom God was pleased. 
He saluted the believer, who gave a response, and then said to him, 
‘I have a secret for you.’ ‘Tell it’, he asked. ‘I am the Angel of 
Death’, he said. ‘You are welcome’, he replied; ‘God be praised 
that you have come, for I have long been waiting for you. In all the 
universe there has been no absent person for whom I have thirsted 
more than for you.’ ‘Any business you have, you may attend to 
now’, he said. ‘Any business of mine’, he replied, ‘is less important 
than meeting the True God.’ ‘How would you like me to take your 
soul?’ he asked; ‘for I was bidden, “Take his soul in the way he 
would like.” ’ ‘Give me’, he replied, ‘a respite until I carry out 
the ablutions and perform the prayer. When I prostrate my head, 
then take my soul.’ The Angel of Death did as he requested and 
carried him to the mercy of God the Strong and Glorious. 

Second anecdote 

It is related that a certain man had great possessions. He sought 
to amass every sort of wealth that God on High has created, in the 
hope of living to enjoy it as he pleased. In the course of time he 
accumulated these riches, and built a lofty and beautiful palace 
which he equipped with two strong doors and kept guarded by 
slaves (as fierce as) hangmen . 1 Then one day he caused sumptuous 
foods to be prepared, and assembled his kinsfolk, household and 
retainers in order that they might partake of them in his presence. 
He himself mounted a throne, and as he reclined on it began saying 
to himself: ‘You have accumulated this world’s riches. Now sit 
back (all) your life long, free of care, and enjoy them.’ He was still 
thinking these thoughts, when outside the palace he saw a man in 
worn-out clothes, with a sack on his neck like a darvtsh , come up 
to beg for bread. (The man) struck the knocker with such an 
exceedingly hard, grim blow that all those present were afraid. 
The guards jumped up and asked him what he meant by such 
insolence . 2 ‘Tell this master of yours to come out’, he replied; ‘for 
I have business with him.’ ‘What right have you to summon him 

1 Ghulaman-i jallad. 

2 At. (I) adds : ‘and told him to wait till they had eaten so that they might give 

him whatever might be left’. 
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to go to you ?’, they asked. ‘Tell him’, he replied. They told him. 
‘Why did not you (chide him and) get rid of him in such and such 
a way?’ their master asked. Then again the man rapped on the 
door with the knocker, harder than the first time ; and all leapt from 
their seats, making to attack him. ‘Keep quiet,’ he said, ‘for I am 
the Angel of Death.’ When they heard him, they were all afraid 
and their tongues and feet were stilled. Then that rich man 1 said 
to them, ‘Ask him what he will take in substitution.’ He answered 
them, ‘Tell him this. It is for you that I have come. Do what you 
wish, but I shall yet sever from you all these riches which you have 
amassed.’ Thereupon the rich man collected his money, and sighs 
for it overcame his heart. ‘O accursed wealth,’ he cried out, ‘you 
have deluded me and kept me from worshipping God on High! 
I fancied that you would take my hand, but today you have become 
my anguish, woe and lament. I leave empty-handed, and you stay 
behind for my enemies!’ God on High then empowered the money 
to speak to him. ‘Why do you curse me?’ it asked him; ‘curse 
yourself, for God on High created us both out of dust and gave me 
into your hands in order that you might take provision for the 
world to come, give charity to darvishes , and build mosques, 
bridges and hospices . 2 On that condition was I to hold your hand 
in the next world. But you hoarded me, spent me on your whims 
and kept me under guard, and finally today assigned me to your 
enemies. You sighed and worried; but what fault was that of 
mine?’ Then the Angel of Death took (the rich man’s) soul, and 
he fell head first off his throne. 

Third anecdote 

Yazld al-Raqash(I) reports that among the Children of Israel* 
one of the despots 4 was (ruling). One day when he was seated on 
the throne of sovereignty, he saw come in through the door of the 
palace a man of hateful and exceedingly gruesome mien. AH leapt 
from their seats in dread of him, crying out ‘Who are you ?’ ‘I am 
he’, said the man, ‘whom no chamberlain can exclude. No king 
do I fear, and no despot can jump loose from my grip.’ On hearing 
this, the despot fell flat on his face. A trembling came over his 
limbs, and he asked, ‘Are you the Angel of Death?’ ‘Yes indeed’, 

1 Khwajah, earlier rendered ‘master’. Ar. (I), ‘king’. 

2 Ribat. Originally frontier fortress manned by warriors who volunteered for 

Holy War {Jihad). Later synonymous with khanaqah, i.e. Sufi monastery. 
Shorter E. /., art. Ribat. 3 E.l. (2), art. Banu Israil. 4 Jabbar. 
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he replied. Tor God’s sake’, he pleaded, ‘give me a single day’s 
respite, that I may repent (of my sins), crave forgiveness, and 
restore these funds which I hold in my treasury to their owners.’ 
‘No indeed!’, he replied; ‘At this very moment must it be. For the 
days of your life have been numbered, and not one more day is 
left.’ ‘Give me a single hour’s respite’, he begged. ‘The hours of 
your life’, he replied, ‘have been numbered, and not one more hour 
is left. They have all passed, while you were heedless.’ ‘If you take 
me to the next world right now, what will accompany me?’ he 
asked. ‘Nothing except your works’, he replied. ‘I have never 
done a good work’, he said. ‘So Hell and God’s wrath are bound 
to be your place’, he replied. Then (the Angel of Death) took his 
soul from him, and he fell; and wails and shouts arose in the king- 
dom. Had (the people) known what was to be done with him, they 
would have wailed and lamented even more. 

Fourth anecdote 

It is related that the Angel of Death went to Solomon one day 
and glanced several times at a certain boon companion 1 of his. 
When the Angel of Death went out, the boon companion asked 
Solomon, ‘O Prophet of God, who was this man who glanced at 
me so sharply?’ ‘The Angel of Death’, he stated. ‘I am afraid’, 
said the boon companion, ‘that he may take me away; (so please) 
use your miraculous power 2 immediately. Order the wind to take 
me out of his reach forthwith and carry me to the land of India! 
Perhaps I may be safe for a moment (over there).’ Solomon gave 
the order, and the wind carried him to the remotest part of India. 
During the same hour the Angel of Death again came to Solomon, 
who asked, ‘Why did you glance at that man so often?’ ‘I was 
amazed’, he replied; ‘for I had been commanded to take his soul 
in the land of India, and he was a long way from India. I continued 
wondering when the time would be, until by God’s command the 
wind did carry him to the land of India, on that signal given by you 
who are God’s Prophet. Then I caught his soul over there.’ 

Fifth anecdote 

It has been related that Dhu’l-Qarnayn came to a nation who 
had no possessions. He saw graves dug at the doors of their houses; 

1 Nadim. See Introduction, p. xliv. 

* Burhan, i.e. miraculous power which is evidence of prophethood. 
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and every day they went to these graves and worshipped. Their 
only food was herbs. Dhu’l-Qarnayn sent a messenger to summon 
their king, but he refused to come, saying: ‘I have no business with 
Dhu’l-Qarnayn, and no demands to make of him.’ Then Dhu’l- 
Qarnayn went to him and asked, ‘What has befallen you ?’ ‘Why 
(do you ask that)?’ he said. ‘For this reason,’ he replied, ‘I do not 
see any possessions belonging to you people. Why do not you 
amass silver and gold, and thereby gain profit?’ ‘Because no person 
has ever gained satisfaction from such profit,’ he said; ‘and because 
it always brings loss in the world to come.’ ‘For what purpose did 
you dig these graves?’ he asked. ‘So that I may at every hour see 
what stage has been reached on the road to the after-world’, he 
said; ‘thus (are we reminded) not to forget death and not to let this 
lower world become dear to our hearts, but to remain assiduous in 
worship.’ ‘Why do you eat herbs?’ he asked. ‘Because we think it 
hateful’, he said, ‘to turn our stomachs into tombs for (animals) when 
the delights of food go no further than the throat.’ Then the king 
put his hand down (into a crevice) and brought forth a human skull, 
(which he placed) before Dhu’l-Qarnayn, saying: ‘O Dhu’l-Qar- 
nayn, do you know who this was ? Perhaps this was one of the kings 
of this world, who ruled unjustly, spent his time amassing worldly 
wealth, and oppressed and despoiled the subjects. The True God 
on High saw his tyranny, took his soul, and sent him to Hell. This 
is his head!’ Then he put [his hand] down again, picked up another 
skull, and placed it before Dhu’l-Qarnayn, saying: ‘O Dhu’l- 
Qarnayn, do you know who this was?’ ‘Tell me’, he requested. 
‘This’, he said, ‘was one of the just and righteous kings, who was 
kind and merciful to the subjects. When God on High took his soul, 
He sent him to Paradise.’ After saying this, he laid his hand upon 
Dhu’l-Qarnayn’s head, saying, ‘O Dhu’l-Qarnayn, I see this head 
of yours. Perhaps it will soon be one of those two!’ On hearing 
these words, Dhu’l-Qarnayn wept and said to him: ‘If you will 
consent to accompany us as wazlr, I will grant you up to half of 
my empire.’ ‘No’, he answered. ‘Why?’ he asked. ‘The whole of 
mankind’, he answered, ‘are hostile to you on account of your 
sovereignty and wealth. To me they will always be friendly, on 
account of my contentment and poverty.' 

These anecdotes explain the last breath. It has to be recognized 
that heedless persons dislike talking of death ; they are afraid that 
after doing so they may cease to find this world agreeable. 
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It is stated in the Traditions 1 that he who thinks often of death 
and the grave will find the grave to be one of the meadows of 
Paradise over him, and that he who is heedless thereof, and does 
not think, will find the tomb to be one of the caverns of Hell over 
him. 

It is reported in the Traditions 1 that one day when God’s Apostle 
was describing the recompense of martyrs 2 who are killed in the 
war against the unbelievers, ‘A’ishah asked: ‘Is there anyone, O 
Apostle, who will not be a martyr, yet will receive the martyr’s 
recompense?’ ‘Yes,’ he stated; ‘whoever thinks of death twenty 
times a day will have recompense on the same scale as martyrs.’ 
He also enjoined, ‘Think often of death. This will atone for your 
sins, and make you sick of this world and cold towards her.’ Once 
he was asked, ‘Who are the cleverest of men?’ He answered, 
‘Those who think most about death and spend most time pre- 
paring and equipping themselves for it are the clever and intelli- 
gent ones. Respect in this world and honour in the world to come 
are theirs.’ 

If a person has understood that this world is such as we have 
said, and if he has kept the last breath always fresh in mind, this 
world’s business becomes an easy burden for him. The tree of his 
faith stands erect, by reason of the strengthening of its roots and 
the appearance of branches on it; and his faith carries him safely, 
God willing, to the presence of the Truth on High. 

May God grant to His Majesty 3 the King of the East 4 a clear 
eye, whereby he may see this world and the next as they (really) 
are, and so take pains in matters appertaining to the next world and 
in this world treat mankind well; for a thousand thousand or more 
of God’s creatures are his subjects. If he governs them justly, they 
will all be intercessors 5 for him at the Resurrection, and he will be 
secure against rebuke and punishment; but if he governs them 
unjustly, they will all be his adversaries, and the position of 
one who has so many adversaries will be very, indeed terribly, 
dangerous. When intercessors become adversaries, the case is 
hard. And God knows best what is right. 

1 Khabar. See Introduction, p. Ivii. 

* Thawab-i shahiddn. Cf. Q. iii. 163. Shorter E. I., art. Djihad. 

3 Khudavandjallajalaluhu. 

4 Cf. p. 3, note 4, and Introduction, pp. xvi-xviii. 

s Cf. p. 11, note 9. 
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CHAPTER I 

ON QUALITIES WHICH ARE REQUIRED IN 
THE EXERCISE OF DISCIPLINE AND JUSTICE 
BY KINGS 1 AND (OUGHT TO FIGURE) IN 
EVERY ROYAL BIOGRAPHY AND CHRONICLE 

You should understand that God on High selected two classes of 
the Sons of Adam and endowed these two classes with superiority 
over the rest: the one being prophets, blessings and peace be 
upon them, and the other kings. To guide His slaves to Him, He 
sent prophets; and to preserve them from one another, He sent 
kings, to whom He bound the welfare 2 of men’s lives in His wis- 
dom 3 and on whom He conferred high rank. As you will hear in 
the Traditions, 4 ‘the Sultan 5 is God’s shadow on earth’, which 
means that he is high-ranking and the Lord’s delegate over His 
creatures. It must therefore be recognized that this kingship and 
the divine effulgence 6 have been granted to them by God, and that 
they must accordingly be obeyed, loved and followed. To dispute 
with kings is improper, and to hate them is wrong; for God on 
High has commanded (Q. iv. 62) ‘Obey God and obey the Prophet 
and those among you who hold authority’, which means (in Per- 
sian) obey God and the prophets and your princes. 7 Everybody to 

1 Andar siyasat wa 'adl-i padshahdn. Siydsat (Ar.), ‘discipline’ or ‘infliction 
of punishment*, came to mean ‘exercise of political authority’. 'Adi {Ax.) and dad 
(P.) mean ‘awarding of just decisions’ and sometimes merely ‘just conduct’ or 
‘just character' ; insaf (Ar.), ‘equity’, is used almost synonymously. The antonyms 
are zulm (Ar.), sitam (P.) andjazur (Ar.), ‘injustice’, ‘oppression’, ‘tyranny’. 

* Maslaftat. 

3 Ar. (I), ‘in living together under one who rules’. 

4 Akhbdr . See Introduction, p. Ivii, and p. 14, note 2, above. 

1 The term ‘Sultan’ (‘authority’) was applied in Ghazali’s time to all rulers 
including Caliphs. 

6 Farr-i Izadl. Cf. pp. 73-74 below and notes. See Introduction, p. xli. 

7 Amiran. E.I. (2), art. Amir. 
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whom God has given religion must therefore love and obey kings 
and recognize that their kingship is granted by God, and given by 
Him to whom He wills. God Almighty stated this, in the verse 
(Q. iii. 25): ‘Say, O God, owner of the sovereignty! (You give 
the sovereignty to whom You will, and You take it away from 
whom You will. You strengthen whom You will, and You humble 
whom You will. In Your hand is the choice of what is best. Verily 
You are powerful over everything.)’ This means (in Persian) that 
God on High, who is the King of Kings, 1 gives the kingship to 
whom He wills, and that He strengthens one man through His 
favour and humbles another through His justice. 

The Sultan in reality is he who awards justice, and does not 
perpetrate injustice and wickedness, among God’s slaves; for the 
unjust Sultan is ill-starred 2 and will have no endurance, because 
the Prophet stated that ‘sovereignty endures even when there is 
unbelief, but will not endure when there is injustice’. 3 It is (re- 
corded) in the chronicles that for wellnigh four thousand years 
this universe was held by the Magians 4 and the kingdom remained 
in their family. 5 This endured because they maintained justice 
among the subjects. In their religious system 6 they did not permit 
injustice or oppression; and through their justice and equity they 
developed the universe (and made it prosperous). 7 In the Tradi- 
tions 8 it is related that God on High sent the following revelation 
to the Prophet David: ‘O David, tell your nation not to speak ill 
of the people of Persia; 9 for it is they who developed the universe, 
so that My slaves might live in it.’ You must understand that the 
development or desolation of this universe depends upon kings; 
for if the king is just, the universe is prosperous and the subjects 
are secure, as was the case in the times of Ardashir, Faridun, 
Bahram Gur, Kisra, and other kings like them; whereas when the 

1 Padshdh-i padshahah. 2 Shum buvad ; Ar. (I), mash um. 

3 Quoted also in the Siyasatnamah, chap. ii. 

4 Mughdn ; Ar. (I), Majus. Shorter E.I., art. Madjiis. 

3 Khanadan. According to Christensen, L'lran sous les Sassanides, p. 116, 
‘The Magians were originally a tribe of the Median people who had the privilege 
of priesthood. ... In the Sasanid empire ... the clergy continued to be re- 
cruited from the tribe of the Magians, which naturally had grown a good deal 
over the centuries. Compare the great family of the Sayyids in Shi'ite society.’ 

6 Kish ; Ar. (I), madhhab. 

7 Abadan kardand ; Ar. (I), 'ammaru. Cf. p. 37, note 3, above. See Intro- 
duction, p. xl. 

8 Akhbar. See Introduction, p. lvii. 

9 'Ajam. E.I. (2), art. ' Adjam. 
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king is tyrannical, the universe becomes desolate, as it was in the 
times of Dahhak, Afrasiyab, 1 and others like them. 

In case any person should find difficulty (in understanding this) 
and say, ‘It is unlikely that if the Magians held the universe for 
four thousand years, they all ruled justly and never perpetrated 
injustice or oppression’, we have here set forth the particulars of 
these kings, the lengths of their reigns, their lives and characters, 
and how each behaved towards the subjects. If (such a person) 
reads this, the difficulty will be lifted from his mind, and he will 
also learn how many years each of them reigned or governed, how 
he departed, who ascended (the throne) after him, and who among 
them was the first and who the last. The history of each will be 
given, in correct order — please God. 


THE ACCOUNT OF THE GENEALOGIES, 

CHARACTERS, AND HISTORIES OF THE KINGS 2 

(It is related in the (Persian) traditions 3 that Adam, on whom be 
peace, had many sons. From their number he chose two, Seth and 
Kayumarth, to whom he gave forty of the Great Books, 4 by which 
they were to work. Then he charged Seth with the preservation of 
religion and (affairs of) the next world, and Kayumarth with the 

1 Ar. (I) adds: Yazdijird ? Kiyah (? the Sinner ). 

2 The account of the kings has been translated from Dr. H. D. Isaacs’s 
recension of the Bodleian Arabic manuscript (Ar. (I)), with a little supplementa- 
tion from a Cambridge Arabic manuscript Qq. 231 (Ar. (Camb.)). 

In Prof. Huma’i’s Persian manuscript the names of almost all the Sasanid and 
Arsakid (Ashkanian) kings were missing, and the early (Pishdadian and Kayanian) 
kings often came in the wrong order. Prof. Huma'i was able to reconstitute the 
passage on the early kings, but could achieve nothing with the subsequent pass- 
ages, which he left as they stood in the manuscript. 

The lengths of the reigns of various kings are sometimes identical but more 
often different in Ar. (I) and Ar. (Camb.); in P. (H) they only rarely concur with 
Ar. (I) or Ar. (Camb.). Neither Arabic text mentions the Kings of the Factions 
( Muluk al- Tawaif) and Ashkanians. 

As the context shows, Ghazali’s purpose is only to recapitulate the moral 
character traditionally assigned to each king. It was not in fact possible to 
make further efforts towards establishing a definitive text, for which purpose it 
would be necessary to visit Istanbul and collate the various manuscripts existing 
there (see Introduction, p. xxi) ; and in the absence of a definitive text, to inquire 
into Ghazali’s immediate sources would be futile. (See Introduction, pp. lx-lxiii.) 

3 Akhbar ; see Introduction, p. lvii. 

4 Sahtfah; see Browne, Lit. Hist, i, p. 113. 
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affairs of this world and the kingship. (Kayumarth) was the first 
of the kings of this world, and his reign lasted 30 years. 1 After him 
was Hushang, whose reign lasted 40 years. After him was Tah- 
murath, who warred against the jinns 2 and whose reign lasted 30 
years. After him was Jamshid — he who introduced saddles and 
weapons. 3 (He fought) numerous wars and carried out great works, 
and his reign lasted 700 years. After him was Bayvarasb, known as 
al-Dahhak; he was the possessor of the Two Snakes. 4 His (quali- 
ties) were cheating, evil tricks and magic, and he was a tyrant, 
oppressor, aggressor and despot; his reign lasted 1,000 years. 
After him was Afridun, who had a good name and an excellent 
character and morals ; his (qualities) were good repute and spread- 
ing justice, and his reign lasted 500 years. After him was Minu- 
chihr, whose (qualities) were erudition and (carrying out) great 
works and mighty enterprises; his reign lasted 120 years. After 
him was Navdar 5 who reigned 12 years. After him was Afrasiyab, 


1 The mythical kings of Persia The Achaemenid kings and their 

reigns (b.C.) 


Pishdadian 

Kayumarth 
Hushang (Oshhang) 

Tahmurath, known as Divband 
Jamshid (or Jam) 

Bayvarasb, known as Dahhak 

Kayanian 

Faridun (or Afridun) 

Minuchihr 
(Navdar) 

Ziv bin Tahmasb 
(Garshasb) 

Kay Qubad 
Kay Ka us 
Kay Khusraw 
Luhrasb 
Gushtasb 
Bahman 

Humay (widow of Bahman, mother of 
Dara) 

Dara (—Darius III) (see Index) 
(Dara ibn Dara) 


Cyrus, 559-5^9 
Cambyses, 529-521 
(Pseudo-) Smerdis, usurper, 521 
Darius, 521-485 
Xerxes, 485-465 
Artabanus, usurper, 465-464 
Artaxerxes I, 464-425, known as 
Longimanus 
Xerxes II, 425 
Sogdianus, 425-424 
Darius II (or Ochus), 424-405, known 
as Nothus 

Artaxerxes II, 404-358, known as 
Mnemon 

Artaxerxes III (or Ochus), 358-338 
Narses (or Arses), 338—336 
Darius III, 336-330, known as Codo- 
m annus 


2 P. (H): div-an. Cf. Browne, Lit. Hist . i, p. 112. 

3 P. (H) afzar-ha, ‘tools’. See ibid., p. 1 14. 

4 Dhul-Hayyatayn. Cf. ibid. 


s Thus in Ar. (I) and Ar. (Camb.). Not in P. (H). 
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who ruled over (? Turan) 1 and whom the Turks called (? Kanka 
Alp 2 ); he possessed courage, and used to make his soldiers march 
by night and disturb the country with his men and horses; his 
reign in the lands of Iran lasted 12 years. 3 After him was Tahmasb, 
whose (qualities) were courage and good morals; his reign lasted 
five years and a quarter. (After him) was Kay Qubad, who had (the 
ability to) mobilize troops and deploy armies, and the (quality) of 
mercy towards the subjects; his reign lasted 120 years. After him 
was Kay Ka’us, whose (quality) was magnanimity and who reigned 
120 years. After him was Kay Khusraw, whose (qualities) were 
excellent performance (of religious works), and withdrawal from 
affairs and asceticism after obtaining his desires ; his reign lasted 
60 years. (After him was Luhrasb, 4 who was the possessor of the 
crown and of greatness and glory; his reign lasted 70 years.) After 
him was Gushtasb, who adopted the path of Zoroaster and whose 
reign lasted 120 years. After him was Bahman (ibn) Isfandiyar, 
whose (qualities) were malice and bellicosity and whose reign 
lasted 1 12 years. After him was his daughter Humay, 5 whose 
(qualities) were judgement and discretion and whose reign lasted 
17 years. After her was Dara, whose (characteristics were) leading 
troops, organizing affairs, and granting provinces in fief; his reign 
lasted 50 years. After him was Dara, 6 who was characterized by 
defeat, misfortune and cowardice, and whose reign lasted 41 years. 
After him was Alexander (the Great), who is Dhu’l-Qarnayn ; his 
(characteristics) were wandering around the world, making distant 
journeys, seeing marvels, conquering countries, and vanquishing 
kings; 7 his reign lasted 36 years. 8 

1 Ar. (I) : ? al-Lan. Ar. (Camb.) : ‘the first (sic) of the kings of Iran*. 

2 P. (H) : ? Altaka Alp ? Ar. Ar. (Camb.) : ? Kilit. 

3 P- (H) adds: ‘and descendants of his are reigning in Turkistan, Samarqand 
and Bukhara even now’. This refers to the Qara-Khanid or Ilig-Khanid Turkish 
(Uigur) dynasty of Transoxiana and Kashghar who ruled 320/932-560/1165. 

4 Not in Ar. (I). P. (H): ‘. . . Luhrasb; the crown of magnanimity was his and 
his reign lasted no years.’ Ar. (Camb.) : ‘. . . Luhrasb, who was the possessor of 
the crown and of greatness and glory’, &c., as above. 

5 Thus also Ar. (Camb.). P. (H) : Shamiran. 

6 According to Firdawsi and some others, there were two kings named Dara, 
father and son, and Alexander was really the son of the elder Dara (or Darab), 
not of Philip (Faylaqus). Browne, Lit. Hist, i, pp. 118-19; Shorter E.I., art. 
Iskandar. 

7 Ar. (Camb.) adds: ‘and justice towards the subjects and troops’. 

8 Ar. (I) and Ar. (Camb.) pass hence straight to Ardashir Sasan. The follow- 
ing paragraph concerning the Kings of the Factions is taken from P. (H). 
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Then the kingship passed to the Kings of the Factions, 1 and 
of these one faction known as the Ashkanians won the ascendancy. 
The first of the Ashkanian kings was Ashk ibn Hurmuz, whose 
reign lasted 13 years and one month . . . the last of the Ashkanian 


kings, whose reign was (full of) disorder. After him (Ardashir ibn 
Pabak ibn Sasan) 2 rose and took the kingship from them, winning 
power, glory, and success; the kingship remained in his family . . ., 3 

* Muluk al- Tawaif. The National Epic mentions them and the Ashkanians 
(Arsakids) by name, but gives no details of the Seleucid and Parthian periods ; 
perhaps as a result of falsification of history by the Sasanids. Browne, Lit. Hist, i. 


pp. 119-20. 

The Ashkanian Kings 
(according to Tabari) 

Ashk ibn Ashkan (10 years) 

Shapur ibn Ashkan (20 years) 
Gudarz ibn Ashkanan (10 years) 
Bizhan (21 years) 

Gudarz-i Kuchik(i9 years) 

Narsi 

Hurmuz (17 years) 

Ardavan (12 years) 

Kisrk Ashkan! (40 years) 

Balash (24 years) 

Ardavan-i A§ghar (13 years) 

(Total, 226 years; making, with the 
40 years of the Muluk al-Tawa’if, 
266 years from Alexander to Arda- 
shir the Sasanid. See Browne, loc. 
cit.). 


The Arsakid (Parthian) Kings 

Arsaces, c. 250-248 b.c. (? Ashk) 
Tiridates, 248-211 

Artabanus I (conquered Mesopo- 
tamia) 

Priapatius 
Phraates I 

Mithridates I, d. between 141 and 
130 

Phraates II 
Artabanus II 
Mithridates II, the Great 
Mnascires ? 

Sanatroces, d. c. 70 b.c. 

Phraates III 
Mithridates III 

Orodes I (defeated Crassus, 53 B.c.) 

Phraates IV, c. 38 B.c.-d. A.D. 2 

Phraataces 

Orodes II 

Vonones I 

Artabanus III, c. a.d. 16-? 

Gotarzes ( ? Gudarz) 

Bardanes 

Vonones II, c. 50 a.d. 

Vologeses I 
Pacorus 

Chosroes or Osroes (Khusraw, Kisii) 
Vologeses II, c. 122 -c. 149 
Vologeses III 
Civil wars 

Artabanus IV, d. 226 (Ardavan). 
(From death of Alexander, 323 B.c., 
to death of Artabanus IV, 549 
years.) 


a Name missing from P. (H). 

3 Perhaps the missing figure is 434 years. See Browne, loc. cit. 
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(until) the sovereignty passed from them to the Muslims. The early 
(kings) from Kayumarth to Kay Qubad were called the (Plsh- 
dadians), 1 and those from Alexander to Ardashir Pabakan were 
called the Ashkanians. 

Ardashir ’s reign 2 lasted 44 years, of which 30 were (spent) in 
waging wars and putting the world right, and 14 in peace. 


1 P. (H) : Biladiyat. 

2 From P. (H). Ar. (I) has only: 'After him was Ardashir Sasan, whose reign 
lasted 78 years. Ar. (Camb.) : ‘After him was Ardashir Sasan, whose reign 
lasted 30 years.’ The names and reigns of the Sasanid kings ( according to 
Christensen, L' Iran sous les Sassanides) were as follows : 


(P ahlavi) ( Greco-Latin) 

Ardasher I, son of Palibagh, son of Artaxerxes 
Sasan (a.d. 226-41) 

Shahpuhr I, son of Ardasher I (241- Sapor 
72 ) 

Hormizd I, son of Shahpuhr I (272— Hormisdas 
3 ) 

Vahram I, son of Shahpuhr I (273-6) Varanes 
Vahram II, son of Vahram I (276-93) Varanes 
Vahram III, son of Vahram II (293) Varanes 
Narseh, son of Shahpuhr I (293-302) Narses 

Hormizd II, son of Narseh (302-9 or Hormisdas 
3to) 

Shahpuhr II, son of Hormizd II (309 Sapor 
or 310-79) 


Ardasher II, ? brother of Shahpuhr II Artaxerxes 
( 379 - 83 ) 

Shahpuhr III, son of Shahpuhr II Sapor 
(383-8) 

Vahram IV, son of Shahpuhr II (388- Varanes 
99 ) 

Yazdgard I (399-421) 


Vahram V, Gor, son of Yazdgard I 
(421-38 or 439) 

Yazdgard II, son of Vahram (438 or 
4397S7) 

Hormizd III, son of Yazdgard II 
( 457 - 9 ) 

Peroz I, son of Yazdgard II (459-84) 
Valash, brother of Peroz I ( ? or son) 
(484-8) 

Kavadh I, son of Peroz I (488-531) 


(Per so- Arabic) 
Ardashir, Babakan 

Shapur (Ar. Sabur) 

Hurmuz 

Bahram 

Bahram 

Bahram 

Narsi 

Hurmuz 

Shapur (Ar. Sabur), 
‘Dhu’l-Aktaf’, the 
‘Uprooter of the 
Shoulders’ (of Arab 
rebels) 

Ardashir 

Shapur (Ar. Sabur) 
Bahram 

Yazdgard (Ar. Yazdi- 
jird), known as ‘Bi- 
zahkar’ or ‘al-Athim’, 
the ‘Sinner’. 

Bahram, Gur, the ‘Wild 
Ass’. 

Yazdgard (Ar. Yazdi- 
jird) 

Hurmuz 

Firuz 

Balash 


Qubad 

t footnote continued overleaf 
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After him was Shapur 1 ibn Ardashir, whose reign lasted 33 years. 
After him was (? Hurmuz 2 ), whose reign lasted 30 years and 3 
months. After him was Bahram ibn Bahram, whose reign lasted 
4 months. After him was Narsi, whose reign lasted 9 years. After 
him was Hurmuz ibn Narsi, whose reign lasted 70 years and 5 
months. After him was Shapur Dhu’l-Aktaf, whose reign lasted 
70 years. After him was Shapur ibn Shapur, whose reign lasted 5 
years. After him was Bahram ibn Shapur, whose reign lasted 12 
years. After him was Yazdgard the Sinner, whose (qualities) were 
tyranny, oppression and evil-doing, and whose reign lasted 30 
years. After him was Bahram Gur, whose (qualities) were entire 
attention to the welfare of the subjects, shooting with the bow, 
hunting, and spending his time in merry-making, play, feasting 
and drinking; his reign lasted 33 years. After him was Yazdgard 
ibn Bahram, whose reign lasted 8 years. After him was Hurmuz, 
whose reign lasted 11 years. After him was Firuz ibn Hurmuz, 
whose reign lasted 11 years. After him was (? Balash 3 ), whose 


( Pahlavi ) 

(Zhamasp, brother of Kavadh I) 
(498-501) 

Khusro, Anoshagh-ruvan (‘of im- 
mortal soul’), son of Kavadh I (53 1- 
79 ) 

Hormizd IV, son of Khusro I (579- 
90) 

Vahram VI, Tchoben, usurper (590-1) 
Khusro II, Abharvez, the ‘victorious*, 
son of Hormizd IV (591-628) 
Kavadh II, Sheroe, parricide, son of 
Khusro II (628-9) 

Ardasher III, son of Sheroe 
Shahrvaraz, usurper (629) 

Khusro III 

Boran (queen), (629-30) 

PerSz II 

Azarmedukht (queen), sister of Boran 
Hormizd V 
Khusro IV 

Farrukhzadh, or Khvarrehzadh 
Yazdgard III, son of Shahryar (632- 
51 or 652) 


(Greco-Latin) {Per so- Arabic) 

(Jamasb) 

Khusraw (Ar. Kisrk) 
Anushlrvan, known 
as the ‘Just’ 

Hurmuz 

Bahram Chubln 
Khusraw (Ar. Kisrk) 
Parviz 

Shiruyi, Shxruyah 

Ardashir 

Shahbaraz 

Khusraw (Ar. Kisr&) 
Purandukht (Ar. Bur- 
andukht) 

Firuz 

Azarmidukht 

Hurmuz 

Khusraw (Ar. Kisrk) 
Farrukhzad 

Yazdgard (Ar. Yazdi- 
jird) ibn Shahriyar 


1 Ar. (I) : Sabur. 

2 Ar. (I): ? Uzmakard. Ar. (Camb.) has Bahram ibn Bahram, reigned 120 
years, followed by Bahram ibn (illegible), reigned 4 months. 

3 Ar. (I) : Ashk. Ar. (Camb.) : Asang. Presumably copyists’ errors for Balash. 
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reign lasted 5 years and 2 months. After him was Kay Qubad, 
whose reign lasted 40 years. After him was Jamasb the Sage, 1 who 
possessed knowledge of the stars and made correct predictions 
about them; his reign lasted 1 year and 6 months. After him was 
Khusraw 2 Anushlrvan, the pride of the kingdom of Iran; his 
(qualities) were justice, equity, beneficence and helpfulness, and 
his reign lasted 48 years. After him was Hurmuz, whose reign lasted 
12 years. After him was Khusraw Parviz, who was unequalled by 
any of the kings in dominion, resources of funds and weapons, and 
enjoyment of the pleasures ; were we to describe it all, this book 
would indeed be long. His reign lasted 38 years. After him was 
Shiruyi ibn Khusraw, who was perfidious and little to be trusted; 
his reign lasted 7 months. After him was Ardashir, whose reign 
lasted 1 year and 6 months. After him was ( ? Shahrbaraz 3 ), who 
reigned 55 days. After him was Purandukht, who reigned 6 months ; 
after (her 4 ) was Azarmidukht, who reigned 4 months; and after 
(her 4 ) was Farrukhzad, who reigned 1 month. After him was 
Yazdgard ibn Shahriyar ; he was the last of the kings of the Persians, 
and his reign lasted 36 years). 

After him there was no other king of their community; the 
Muslims were victorious and took the kingship out of their hands. 
The power and dominion passed to the Muslims, through the 
benediction of the Prophet (Muhammad), God bless him. (That 
was in the time of the Prince of the Believers 'Umar ibn al-Khattab, 
God be pleased with him.) 

You should know that all these (kings) whom we have mentioned 
were the masters of the world. They attained that which they 
desired, and they spent their days enjoyably. Then they passed; 
but their names (and reputations) endure 5 — for deeds such as we 
have enumerated (and for qualities such as we have stated). 

You should know for certain that after men (have gone), talk 
of them continues. If a man is virtuous, he will be remembered for 
his virtue, and if wicked, for his wickedness. It is therefore incum- 
bent on men and particularly on kings to cultivate the seeds of 

1 Ar. (Camb.) ha s Jamasb; Ar. (I), Hama ; otherwise identical. Kavadh I was 
temporarily deposed in favour of his brother Jamasb and after his restoration 
turned against the Mazdakites (Browne, Lit. Hist, i, p. 171). 

2 Ar. (I) : Kisrd, here and below. 

3 Ar. (I): Garaz. Presumably a copyist’s error for Shahrbaraz. 

4 Ar. (I), ‘him’, though referring to queens. 

5 Reading ba-manad for P. (H) na-manad. Thus in Ar. (I) and Ar. (Camb.). 
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virtue and shun vices and vile things, if they are to leave a good 
name behind them and not to be remembered by people for 
wickedness. 

Verses 1 

Lad, shun evil! Repent if you do wrong! 

From yourself keep intoxication far! 

Be afraid of the bad time that may come ! 

After you, only talk of you will last. 

Take good care that such talk be of the best! 

There is a saying that the memory which a gentleman 2 leaves 
behind him is his second life among the people (in this lower world). 
An intelligent person should therefore read these reports of the 
kings and observe the vicissitudes of this fickle world, in order that 
he may understand and avoid losing his heart to her ; for she will 
not continue (always) to be kind, nor unkind. He should endeavour 
to avoid making too many enemies; having enemies is a rather 
difficult matter, as God on High is a just judge and will inevitably 
award enemies their due at the Resurrection. It accordingly does 
not pay to make enemies for the sake of this world, as the following 
story shows. 

Anecdote 3 

Abu e AlI Daqqaq came to Abu 'All Ilyas, who was army com- 
mander at Nlshapur. Abu 'All Ilyas was a very distinguished man, 
and he sat down cross-legged in front of Abu 'All Daqqaq and asked 
him, ‘Give me a word of advice.’ Abu 'All Daqqaq answered him, 
‘O Amir, I will ask you a question; and (please) give a candid 
reply!’ ‘I will’, he said. ‘Tell me’, he went on, ‘do you prefer gold, 
or an enemy?’ ‘I prefer gold’, he replied. ‘Then how is it’, he asked, 
‘that you will leave behind here that which you prefer, and take 
with you that which you do not prefer, namely the enemy?’ Tears 
welled in the Amir’s eyes, and he said: ‘You have given me a piece 
of advice which in these (few) words sums up all counsel and 
wisdom.’ 

* Ar. (I) has three Arabic verses meaning much the same, except that ‘intoxi- 
cation’ does not appear. 

2 Azad-ntard, literally ‘free man’ ; Ar. (I), al-rijal, ‘(gentle)men*. 

3 This anecdote is found in the Siyasa tnamah of Nizam al-Mulk, chap. vii. 
Ar. (I) makes Abu 'All Ilyas come to, and kneel before, the ascetic Abu 'All 
Daqqaq. The Siyasatndmah makes Abu 'All Daqqaq come to, and kneel before, 
Abu 'All Ilyas. 
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God on High sent the Prophet to transform the Abode of Un- 
belief into the Abode of Islam through his benediction , 1 and to 
bring development and prosperity 2 to the world through justice 
and equitable (rule). The king of that epoch was Anushirvan, who 
surpassed the kings who had been before him in justice, equity and 
(ability to enforce) discipline. This was due to the benediction of 
the Apostle, God bless him, because he was born during his life- 
time; after the birth of Muhammad, Anushirvan [continued living 
two years. Our Prophet] was proud of his epoch, and said: ‘I was 
born in the time of the Just King.’ Such was his information about 
(Anushlrvan’s) justice ; and people still mention (that king’s) reign 
on account of its justice, and speak more of his justice and equity 
than (of the justice and equity) of all the kings ; with the result that 
the inhabitants of this universe well know how excellent is his name, 
even though he was an unbeliever. The kings before him whom we 
have mentioned all showed concern for justice ; they developed the 
world and kept their troops under control through (strict) disci- 
pline. Remains of their buildings and works are (still) visible in the 
world, and every city is named after one or another king. They 
founded villages, excavated irrigation tunnels and brought out ali 
the waters that were being wasted to give life to the land. It was 
through justice that Anushirvan made the world prosperous. 

(Anecdote*) 

(One day during his reign Anushirvan pretended to be sick. He 
sent his confidants and agents with orders to wander through the 
territories of the kingdom and corners of the realm and obtain 
an old brick from a ruined village for him to use as a medicine. He 
mentioned to his friends that the doctors had prescribed such (a 
medicine). They set out and wandered through his entire realm, 
and then returned, saying, ‘We have not found a single ruined place 
or old brick in the entire kingdom.’ Anushirvan rejoiced and 
thanked his God, and said, ‘By this device I only wished to test my 
realm and try my provinces, in order that I might know whether 
there was still any ruined place in the kingdom and (if so) repair 
and repopulate it. But there is no longer any place which is not 
populated and flourishing. The affairs of the kingdom are fully 

1 bi-barakat-i- vay. E.I. (2), art. Baraka ; ‘a beneficent force, of divine origin’. 

2 abadan kard; Ar. (I), ' Ammara ’ l-dunya. Cf. p. 37, note 3, and p. 46, note 7. 

3 From Ar. (I); missing in P. (H). 
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regulated, its institutions are organized, and its prosperity has 
reached the height of perfection.’) 

The efforts of these kings to develop the world were (made) 
because they knew that the greater the prosperity, the longer would 
be their rule and the more numerous would be their subjects. They 
also knew that the sages had spoken rightly when they said : ‘The 
religion depends on the monarchy, the monarchy on the army, 
the army on supplies, supplies on prosperity, and prosperity on 
justice .’ 1 They would not tolerate any (infraction), small or great, 
because they knew beyond all doubt that where injustice and 
oppression are present, the people have no foothold ; the cities and 
localities go to ruin, the inhabitants flee and move to other terri- 
tories, the cultivated lands are abandoned, the kingdom falls into 
decay, the revenue diminishes, the treasury becomes empty, and 
happiness fades among the people. The subjects do not love the 
unjust king, but always pray that evil may befall him. 

Now injustice is of two kinds. One is the injustice which Sultans 
do to subjects, strong men to weak, and rich men to poor. The 
other is the injustice which you do to your own self, namely the 
curse of sin. So avoid treating your own self unjustly, and then 
God will keep injustice from you, as the following story shows. 

Anecdote 

Among the Children of Israel was a fisherman who used to catch 
fish and sustain his family thereby. One day a large fish fell into 
his net, and he rejoiced and said, ‘I will sell the fish and use the 
proceeds for our expenses.’ On the way a bailiff 2 came up to him 
and asked, ‘Will you sell this fish ?’ The fisherman said to himself, 
‘If I say that I will sell, he will not give a good price for it’ ; so he 
replied, ‘I am not selling it.’ The bailiff grew angry and beat the 
fisherman on the back with a stick; then he took the fish without 
paying anything for it. The fisherman prayed, ‘O Lord, You 
created me weak and him strong; get me redress from him in this 

1 Cf. Qabusnamah, chap, xl (Rules for the Wazirate), tr. R. Levy, p. 213: 
'Good government is secured by armed troops, armed troops are maintained 
with gold, gold is acquired through cultivation, and cultivation is sustained 
through payment of what is due to the peasantry by just dealing and fairness.’ 
Likewise in chap, xlii (The Conduct of Kingship), p. 229. The saying is attri- 
buted to Ardashir I by Mas'udi, Les Prairies d'Or, ed. and tr. Barbier de Mey- 
nard et Pavet de Courteille, Paris, 1863, p. 162; and by Tha'alibi, Histoire des 
Rois des Perses, ed. and tr. H. Zotenberg, Paris, 1890, p. 482. 

* * Atvtcam ; Ar. (I), ba'd al- awwaniyah. Cf. p. 16, note 3. 
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world, as I have not the patience to wait for the world to come!’ 
The bailiff carried the fish to his house and told his wife to broil 
it. His wife broiled the fish, and laid it on a tray and brought it to 
her husband. According to one account, the man ate the fish and 
then his finger began to ache and he became feverish. According 
to another account, the man stretched out his hand to partake of 
the fish, and then the fish opened its mouth and bit the man’s finger 
and he became feverish. The doctor said, ‘The hand must be 
amputated in case it infects the whole arm.’ He amputated the 
hand, but the pain reappeared and the man again became feverish. 
The doctor said, ‘The arm must be amputated’ ; but when he had 
amputated it, the pain again reappeared, and the man became so 
extremely feverish that he slipped away into the desert and began 
crying (to God) for help. Seeing a tree, he sat down beneath it and 
fell asleep; and in a dream (he was told), ‘Before you have the other 
hand cut off, give satisfaction to your adversary!’ After waking 
from his dream, he meditated and remembered, ‘I have taken that 
fish unjustly, and the fish has bitten me.’ He went back to the city, 
found the fisherman, and fell at his feet and wept remorsefully; 
then he gave him all that he possessed. The fisherman was satisfied, 
and immediately the pain abated. He slept that night, and on the 
next day God on High restored his hand. A revelation then came 
to Moses: ‘O Moses, if (this man) had not given satisfaction [to 
his adversary], I who am God would have tortured him thus as 
long as he lived.’ 

Anecdote 

Moses, God bless him, addressed a prayer to God on High. ‘O 
Lord God’, he prayed, ‘show me Your justice.’ ‘O Moses’, He said, 
‘cannot you be patient?’ ‘O Lord’, he replied, ‘with Your help I 
can.’ ‘Arise,’ He commanded, ‘and go to such and such a spring 
and sit there hidden.’ Moses went and did so. A rider came up to 
the well, drank water, performed the ablutions, took a purse from 
his girdle, left it there, and went. Then a boy came and took the 
purse and went. Then a blind man came and performed the ablu- 
tions and stood in prayer. Suddenly the rider came back. ‘I left a 
purse here,’ he said to the blind man, ‘and you have come but 
nobody else has been here during this last hour. Give back the 
purse!’ ‘I am blind’, answered the man; ‘I have not seen any gold.’ 
The rider grew angry and drew his sword and killed the blind man ; 
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then he searched for the gold but did not find it and went. Moses 
said, ‘O Lord God, I know what the facts are.’ Then Gabriel came 
down and said: ‘God the Strong and Glorious has commanded me 
(to tell you this). “I know things which you do not know. As regards 
the boy who took the purse, that purse was his own property. 
The gold (in it) belonged to his father, who was a labourer in 
the service of this rider. All that he had accumulated through his 
labour for the rider was in that purse, and this boy has now re- 
covered his family’s rightful substance. As regards the blind old 
man, before he went blind he had killed this rider’s father, and now 
the rider has taken vengeance on him. Behold, O Moses! Such is 
Our justice!” * 

The author of this book states that the above story has been 
quoted in order that the intelligent man may understand how 
nothing is hidden from God on High, and how God awards justice 
in this world to victims of oppression. So heedless are we, however, 
that when disaster falls we do not think whence it comes. 

Dhu’l-Qarnayn was asked, ‘Over what things in your empire do 
you rejoice?’ ‘Over two things,’ he replied; ‘one is justice, and the 
other that I am able to reward any person who is kind to me with 
even greater kindness.’ 

Tradition 1 

The Prophet stated: ‘God loves kindness in all (human) actions. 
Let the man who is to slaughter a sheep therefore sharpen his knife, 
so that he may deliver that living creature from pain sooner.’ 

Tradition 1 

Ibn ‘Umar 2 has reported that God’s Apostle stated: ‘God on 
High created nothing finer on earth than justice. Justice is God’s 
balance on earth, and any man who upholds this balance will be 
carried by Him to Paradise.’ 

Tradition 1 

Ibn 'Umar reports that God’s Apostle stated: ‘There is a place 
in Paradise for the kind and charitable, including the man who is 
kind to his own family and dependants.’ 

1 Khabar. See Introduction, p. lvii. 

* Presumably 'Abd Allah ibn 'Umar, q.v. in Index. Ar. (I) has the same, but 

Ar. (H) attributes the saying to Moses and does not name a narrator. 
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Qatadah in his explanation of the verse (Q. lv. 7), ‘That you 
should not transgress in the balance’, i.e. in justice, says that it 
means, ‘Treat the sons of Adam kindly and be just with them, as 
you would wish them to be just with you.’ 

'Abd Allah ibn 'Umar 1 is (also) reported to have told that God’s 
Apostle stated : ‘When God on High sent Adam down to earth, He 
gave him four words of command, saying, “O Adam, your task and 
the task of all your sons lies in these four words. One word is for 
Me in particular; one word is for you who are Adam; one word is 
[between Me and you ; and one word] is between you and men. As 
for the one concerning Me, it is that you worship Me correctly. 
The word concerning you is that I shall reward you. The one 
between Me and you is that it is for you to pray and for Me to 
answer. The one between you and men is that you should treat 
them justly and act equitably.”’ 

Qatadah has (also) said that injustice is of three kinds : that which 
God never forgives, that which never lasts long, and that which 
He does forgive. As for the injustice which He never forgives, this 
is associating partners with Him; 2 for He said (in His book 
— Q. xxxi. 12), ‘Verily associating partners with Him is a great 
injustice.’ 3 The injustice which does not last long is injustice by 
God’s slaves to one another. The injustice which God does forgive 
is injustice which a man inflicts on himself through sin; but when 
he repents and returns to God on High, the Strong and Glorious 
Lord will forgive him and carry him to Paradise. 

The quality which kings most need is correct religion, because 
monarchy and religion are like brothers. 4 (The king) needs it 
equally whether he be healthy or sick. He must be diligent in 
matters of religion, performing the duties at the proper times, 
avoiding eccentricity and (heretical) innovation, 5 and shunning 
unjust and immoral actions. If he hears that any person in his 
territory is suspect as regards religion, he must summon him and 

1 Ar. (I), Ibn 'Umar. Ar. (H), 'Umar. 

2 Shirk. See art. in Shorter E.I. 

3 The speaker in the Qur’an is the sage Luqman. 

4 Ar. (I), ‘Religion and empire (al-dtn wa'l-dawlah) are twins’ ; a well-known 
saying usually attributed to Ardashfr Pabakan (e.g. Ibn Qutaybah, 'Uyun al- 
Akhbdr, Cairo, 1343/1925-1349/1930, i, p. 13; and the extracts from the ‘Testa- 
ment of Ardashir’ in M. Kurd 'Ali ed., Rasa’il al-Bulagha' , Damascus, 1365/ 

1946, p. 384). 

s Hawd wa bid.' at. Innovation was generally assumed by Sunnites to be here- 
tical. Shorter E.I., art. Bid' a. Cf. p. 15, note 6. 
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interrogate him until he repents, or else punish him or exile him 
from the territory; in this way the kingdom will be purged of 
eccentrics and (heretical) innovators, and Islam will be strong. He 
must keep the borderlands 1 populated by sending garrisons, strive 
to increase the power of Islam, and keep the Prophet’s Sunnah 2 
fresh (and vigorous); in these ways he will earn praise, (become 
great) in the eyes of his subjects and formidable in the eyes of his 
enemies, and attain high merit and dignity. 

You should understand that the piety of the people depends on 
the good character of the king. He must keep an eye on the 
activities of the subjects, small or great, and never connive at 
evil-doing on their part. He must honour the virtuous and reward 
good-doers, and he must restrain evil-doers from their wickedness 
and punish their evil-doing, without respect (for persons). The 
people will then choose to act virtuously and refrain from evil. 
When the king is incapable of enforcing discipline and tolerates 
evil-doers, his affairs will go to ruin along with theirs. Sages have 
said that the character of subjects springs from the character of 
kings; for the common people and the royal officials and troops 3 4 
become good or bad through the instrumentality of their kings 
inasmuch as they acquire their habits from them. Have not you 
observed how it is reported in the chronicles that Walid ibn 'Abd 
al-Malik when Caliph concerned himself wholly with development 
and prosperity; that Sulayman ibn 'Abd al-Malik was in the habit 
of eating and indulging to excess; and that "Umar ibn 'Abd al- 
'Azlz was concerned to serve God? Muhammad ibn 'Ali ibn al- 
Fadl said ... 4 ‘I did not know that the activities of the people 
depend on the activities of the Sultan of the epoch. However,’ he 
continued, ‘in the reign of Walid ibn 'Abd al-Malik, the people 
concerned themselves with planting gardens and orchards and 

1 Thaghar-iia ; Ar. (I) al- Thughur. The term was applied to frontiers with 
infidels and in particular to Cilicia and the Antioch district on the Byzantine 
frontier. But Mas'udi, Prairies d'Or, ii, p. 207, ascribes to Buzurgmihr the 
maxim ‘keep an alert eye on the frontiers so as to recognize and ward off danger’. 

2 The ‘custom’ or ‘precedent’ of Islam, as opposed to ‘innovation’ (bid' ah). 
Sunnites ascribed the entire Sunnah to Muhammad. It was elaborated during 
the three centuries after his death and contains elements from many sources. 
Shorter E.I., arts. Sunna and Hadith. 

3 Hasham (‘retinue’). 

4 P. (H) has ‘Muhammad ibn ‘All ibn al-Fadl says that Muhammad ibn 
Jarir al-Tabari is quoted (as having said) that . . Ar. (I) has only ‘Muhammad 
ibn ‘Al! ibn al-Fadl said . . .’. 
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building houses, and in the reign of Sulayman ibn 'Abd al-Malik 
with eating well — they used to ask one another, “What have you 
cooked?” and “What have you eaten?” Whereas in the reign of 
'Umar ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz the people concerned themselves wholly 
with serving God, reciting the Qur’an, giving charity and doing 
good works.’ In view of this, you will understand that the people 
in every epoch choose to do as their Sultan does. Now 1 every in- 
dividual’s nature contains envy, ambition, spite, cupidity, and love 
of pleasure; and when people get a (free) hand from kings they 
indulge their desires, but when the king is right-minded they like- 
wise repress these things and cease indulging their desires — as I 
heard in the following story. 

Anecdote 

It is related that in the days of Anushfrvan the Just, a certain 
man bought a house from another man and found a (hoard of) 
treasure in it. He immediately went to the seller and told him, ‘You 
sold me such and such a place, and the things which are in it are 
yours .’ 2 There was a long dispute between them, and they went 
to Anushirvan. ‘Do you have children?’ he asked. One of them 
replied, ‘I have a son’, and the other, ‘I have a daughter’. Then the 
king said, ‘Become kinsmen forthwith, so that it may belong to you 
both and to your children also.’ This they did, and they were well 
satisfied with each other. 

Now what would you say if those two men had lived in the days 
of an unjust Sultan? Each would have asserted that the treasure 
was his own property. But because they knew that their king was 
just, they strove to be honest. 

Aphorism 

Sages have said that kings are like bazaars. Everybody takes to 
the bazaar those of his wares which he knows are in most demand, 
and does not take to the bazaar anything which he knows is not in 
demand. 

The two men who had the dispute over the hoard of treasure 
knew that their king possessed piety, justice, and honesty and was a 

1 The passage from this point to the end of the paragraph is lacking in Ar. (I) 
and Ar. (H). 

2 Ar. (I) makes the seller reply: ‘I do not want it. I do not covet other men’s 
property.’ 
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buyer of these wares; they accordingly took these same wares to 
him and laid them before him, thereby gaining happiness . 1 There 
is a saying current among the people of this present age that ‘We 
get the Amirs whom we deserve’, meaning that in so far as we are 
wicked, treacherous and dishonest, they are unjust like us. In our 
opinion this is erroneous, because we have found and verified that 
good men are good through the instrumentality of kings and that 
the conduct of mankind varies with their conduct. Have not you 
remarked how people will describe a city as one whose inhabitants 
do not complain of one another and are not maltreated by their 
Sultan ? It is not because of their own excellence, but because of 
the excellence of the Sultan, that no complaint is heard from any- 
body; and if this Sultan who has hot been receiving complaints 
does (eventually) receive one from somebody, (the fact will be that) 
the inhabitants did not previously have any complaints to make. 
You should know that there is a saying of the Sages that ‘the 
people of an epoch resemble their kings more than they resemble 
their epoch’, and that there is a saying in the Traditions that ‘the 
people follow the religion of their kings’. 

The discipline maintained by Anushirvan was such that if a 
person dropped an ass-load of gold in some place, nobody except 
the owner would dare to take it, even though it had been left there 
a long time. Yunan the Dastur once said to Anushirvan: ‘Do not 
connive at injustice; for (if you do), your realm will become 
deserted and your subjects impoverished. You will then be the 
King of the Beggars and Governor of the Ruins, and you will not 
possess this present glory.* Ajiushirvan thereupon sent letters to 
his revenue officers , 2 saying: ‘If I get news that the land is un- 
cultivated in any spot except where it is uncultivable, I shall hang 
the revenue officer at that very spot.’ 

Desertion and ruin of a territory result from two things: royal 
weakness and royal tyranny, each of which causes hardship among 
the yeomen . 3 In the old days the kings kept up a jealous rivalry (to 
see) whose territory was the more populated and prosperous 4 (as 
the following story shows). 

1 Ar. (I) has here a long, rhymed sentence about the wickedness of con- 
temporary people and injustice of contemporary Amirs. 

1 ' Ummdl, pi. of 'atnil. See p. 15, note 4. 

3 Dihqanan. The landowners and headmen who formed the keystone of the 
Iranian social structure in both Sasanian and Islamic times. Christensen, L’lran 
sous les Sassanides, p. 112. 4 Abadan. Cf. p. 37, note 3. 
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Anecdote 

They say that the King of India sent an emissary to Anushirvan 
with the following message: ‘I am superior in sovereignty. Pay 
tribute to me!’ Anushirvan assigned a lodging for the emissary. 
On the following day he assembled the senior officials and sum- 
moned the emissary, to whom he said: ‘Hear the answer to the 
message which you brought.’ Then Anushirvan called for a box 
and took out of it a small golden casket ; and out of this he took a 
handful of capers ( kabar ), which he gave to the emissary, asking, 
‘Are there any of these in your country?’ ‘Yes, plenty’, replied the 
emissary. ‘Go hence,’ said Anushirvan to the emissary, ‘and tell 
the King of India that he should first make his country prosperous 
and populated, as it has gone to ruin and been overwhelmed by 
pride ( kibr ).> After that let him covet this prosperous kingdom. If 
you tour my realm in search of caper-bushes, you will not find a 
single one ; and if I hear that a single caper-bush exists anywhere in 
my territory, I will have the local revenue officer hanged on a 
gallows.’ 

The king 2 must follow the precepts and methods of these kings 
who preceded him, and govern righteously like them. He must also 
read the Books of Good Counsel , 3 for these predecessors lived long 
lives, went through many experiences, and learnt by experience to 
distinguish right from wrong; just as Anushirvan, despite all his 
righteousness, used to read the books of the former (kings ), 4 ask 
for anecdotes about them and follow their ways. The kings of this 
present age have even more reason to do so, as the following story 
shows. 

Anecdote 

Anushirvan asked Yunan the Dastur to inform him about the 
ways of the earlier (kings). ‘How many things shall I say in praise 
of them?’ he replied; ‘three, two or one?’ ‘What are these three 
things?’ Anushirvan asked. ‘At no time’, Yunan the Dastur an- 
swered, ‘did I see ignorance in them; at no time dishonesty; and 
at no time anger.’ ‘What are the two other things ?’ he asked. ‘They 

1 The story has been built up around the Arabic pun, kabar and kibr (Ar.) 
being spelt identically. Caper-bushes grow in rock-crevices and waste places. 
See Introduction, pp. lxiv-lxv, and p. 82, note 2. 2 Padshah; Ar. (I), al-malik. 

3 Pandnamah-ha; Ar. (I), kutub mawaizihim. See Introduction, p. lxvi. 

4 Muqaddamdn ; Ar, (I), al-mutaqaddatnin. Possibly the ‘ancients’ in general 
may be meant. 
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were always in haste to do good and on guard not to do evil.’ ‘Tell 
me the one other thing’, Anushlrvan said. ‘Their kingship and their 
courage’, he answered, ‘depended more on their own selves than 
on (other) men.’ Anushlrvan called for wine, and said : ‘Let us drink 
(of this cup to the happiness of) the brave men who will come after 
us and hold the crown, throne and cap . 1 May they remember us, 
just as we remember those who were before us!’ 

The unluckiest (of men) is he who is conceited because he is 
king. He does not make the world prosperous, and he does not 
find happiness. He does not know how to live (a good life). He will 
depart from this world reluctantly, leaving behind him an un- 
pleasant notoriety, and (will suffer) in the next world remorse, 
despair, and eternal torment. 

The point (of these remarks) is that (the kings of old) strove to 
make their realms prosperous, with the result that their good repu- 
tations still endure as men of whom people say, ‘He has left a good 
name.’ The following story shows this. 

Anecdote 

Anushlrvan had a garden called ‘The Thousand Delights ’. 2 On 
a certain occasion the Caesar (of the Romans), the Emperor (of 
China), the Khaqan (of the Turks) and the King of India 3 had 
come and were sitting in that garden at a reception given for them 
by Anushlrvan. ‘Nothing in this world’, said the Caesar, ‘is as good 
as the good name with which he is mentioned in this company. 
Why are not we like him?’ ‘Come,’ said Anushlrvan, ‘let us do 
good deeds and think good thoughts !’ 4 ‘When you think a good 
thought,’ said the Chinese Emperor, ‘you have done a good deed; 
and when you achieve virtue, you will find success.’ ‘First think 
good thoughts and then do them,’ said the Khaqan; ‘thus will you 

1 Kulah. Not in Ar. (I). Probably the qalansuwah, a tall, pointed hat worn by 
the 'Abbasid Caliphs (who did not use crowns, though the local Sultans and 
Amirs did so); Mez, Die Renaissance des Islams, pp. 130-1. On the famous 
crown of Anushlrvan, see Christensen, L'lran sous les Sassanides, p. 397. 

2 Hazar Kam. See Christensen, op. cit., p. 386, description of Ctesiphon. 

3 Qaysar u Faghfur u Khaqan u Malik-i Hindustan . There is no historical 

record of such a meeting; but according to the Farsnamah, ed. G. L’Estrange 
and R. A. Nicholson, N.s., 1921, p. 97, it was Anushirvan’s custom to 

place three other golden thrones beside and behind his own throne : one for the 
King of China, one for the King of Rum, and one for the King of the Khazars. 
See also Introduction, p. lxvii. 

4 Perhaps this reflects the Zoroastrian motto ‘Good thoughts, good words, 
good deeds’. 
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earn praise.’ ‘God protect me’, said the King of India, ‘from 
thoughts of which, if they were revealed, I should be ashamed; 
by which, if they were spoken, I should be embarrassed; and for 
which, if I did them, I should be sorry.’ ‘What do you consider 
best? the Caesar asked Anushlrvan. He answered, ‘To satisfy a 
man’s petition when he is in need.’ The Khaqan said, ‘I consider 
it best to remain without sin, so that I may remain without 
fear.’ 

Observe how (excellent) was the justice of those kings whose 
conversation was such, and how (admirable) their attitude towards 
the subjects! 

As for the characters of the kings of Islam , 1 you will constantly 
hear stories of their just and righteous conduct, which were indeed 
such that talk of their justice will remain on men’s tongues till the 
Resurrection day. 

It is related that the Prince of the Believers 'Umar ibn al- 
Khattab, God be pleased with him, maintained such strict discipline 
that he put his own son in the pillory 2 and applied the divinely 
ordained penalty 3 to him until he perished right there. Whenever 
'Umar sent a revenue officer 4 to any place, he used to tell him: ‘Pay 
for horses, weapons and things you want out of your own money 
and do not touch the Public Funds 5 of the Muslims. Keep your 
door open to the needy.’ 

Anecdote 

*Abd al-Rahman ibn 'Awf stated: ‘One night the Prince of 
the Believers 'Umar ibn al-Khattab summoned me and said, “A 
caravan has halted at the city gate. We must make sure that nobody 
takes any of their goods when they lie down to sleep.” I went with 
him, and [when we reached the halting-place, he said,] “You go to 
sleep!” Then he himself kept guard over the caravan all night 
long until daybreak.’ 

1 Sirat-i Sultan-i Islam ; perhaps a copyist’s error for Salatin (Sultans). Ar. 
(I) has Yd Sultanu' l-Isldm (‘O Sulfan of Islam’), and makes the sentence appear 
as referring to the old kings. 

2 ' Uqdbayn ; according to Haim, New Persian-English Dictionary, ii, p. 369, ‘an 
instrument of torture consisting of two posts between which the victim was 
suspended’. Haim adds ‘sewn up in a hide’. Ar. (I) has al-iqab, ‘punishment’. 

3 liadd-i khudai. Probably the lash. Shorter E.I., arts. Hadd and * Adhdb. 

4 'Amil. See p. 1 5, note 4. 

5 Bayt al-mdl, q.v, in E.I. (2). 
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Aphorism 

The Prince of the Believers ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab said: ‘I must 
set out on a journey to make sure that the people’s affairs are being 
put right; because within the realm dwell many defenceless per- 
sons who cannot come to me. I must tour the realm to observe 
the revenue officers and inquire about their characters, and I must 
satisfy the petitions of the needy. It will be the best-spent year 
in all my life.’ 

Anecdote 1 

Zayd ibn Aslam said: ‘One night I saw ‘Umar patrolling with 
the night-guard. I joined him and marched with him. “O Prince 
of the Believers,” I said, “authorize me to go out on patrol with 
you!” “It is allowed”, he said; and I went with him. When we 
were out of the city, we caught sight of a fire a long way off. “Per- 
haps some (traveller) has halted there”, we said. When we reached 
the place, we saw a woman with two or three small children. They 
were weeping. The woman had placed a pot on the fire, and she 
was saying, “May God get (me) justice from ‘Umar; for he has 
eaten his fill and we are hungry.” On hearing this, 'Umar, God be 
pleased with him, stepped forth and greeted her, asking, “May I 
come up?” The woman replied, “If you come with good inten- 
tions, you may.” 'Umar went up and questioned the woman. She 
answered, “We came from a certain place and arrived here hungry 
and tired out. The hunger has made us miserable, and we cannot 
sleep.” “What is in this pot?” asked the Prince of the Believers. 
She replied, “There is water in it. I hope to quieten the children 
with this pretence.” The Prince of the Believers ‘Umar then went 
back and during the same night made his way to a flour-merchant’s 
shop, where he bought a sack of flour which he slung over his 
shoulder. Then he went to a grocer’s shop and bought some 
cooking-fat. “O Prince of the Believers,” I said, “give me these 
things and let me carry them!” “If you carry this load,” he replied, 
“who will carry my load of sin and ward off that woman’s male- 
diction from me?” He began weeping, and walked until he came 
up to them again. “May God reward you with blessings!” said 
the woman; “you are better fitted to look after the Muslims than 

1 This story, with Zayd ibn Aslam as the narrator, appears also in the Siyasat- 
namah, chap. xi. Ni?am al-Mulk’s version is longer, but less impressive; he 
makes the woman recognize 'Umar in the end. 
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‘Umar is.” He then put a little cooking-fat into the pot, together 
with some flour, and kindled a fire beneath the pot. Whenever the 
fire died down, he blew on it, and the ash settled on his beard . 1 He 
continued thus until (the meal) was cooked. Then he put it into a 
bowl and said to the children, “Eat!” ‘Umar’s next words were to 
the woman. “Do not wish ‘Umar ill,” he told her, “as he had no 
knowledge of your troubles.” That was all he said. Then he left.’ 

‘Umar was the first to be called Prince of the Believers , 2 Abu 
Bakr having (only) been called Successor of God’s Apostle . 3 When 
‘Umar’s turn came, people began to say Successor of the Successor 
of God’s Apostle; but ‘Umar said that all those who ascended (the 
throne subsequently) would then be called Successor of the Suc- 
cessor of the . . ., which would be too long. ‘O people,’ he asked, 
‘am I your Prince?’ They answered ‘Yes.’ ‘Then call me Prince 
of the Believers,’ he said ; ‘but I am still the same son of al-Khattab.’ 

It is related that the Treasurer of the Public Funds was once 
asked: ‘Did the Prince of the Believers ‘Umar ever take liberties 
with the Public Funds?’ The Treasurer replied: ‘When he had 
nothing to eat (for his next meal), he would take just the amount for 
that (meal) ; and as soon as he acquired anything, he would repay.’ 
One day ‘Umar delivered the sermon and said: ‘O people! In the 
time of the Prophet the divine inspiration* used to come down, 
and through that inspiration he used to know men’s outward acts 
and inward thoughts, both good and bad. Now the inspiration has 
ceased, and we view every person by his public behaviour ; but God 
the Strong and Glorious is well aware of men’s secret motives. I 
try to ensure that neither I nor my assistants and revenue officers 
ever take anything from the people (wrongfully) nor ever give (any- 
thing to anybody wrongfully).’ 

If you wish to learn why justice, piety and equitable rule are 
what leave a Sultan with a good name, you should study the reports 
about ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-'AzIz; for not one of the descendants of 
Marwan and Umayyah possessed the admirable qualities which 
were his, and not one of them is a subject of men’s prayers and 

1 Mahasin; the beard and moustache were considered the most handsome of 
the features. Ar. (I), ‘face*. 

2 Amir al-Mumtnin. Alternatively, ‘Commander of the Faithful’. 

Khalifah-yt Rasul Allah ; i.e. ‘Caliph’. But the ‘Abbasids were called 

Khalifat Allah , which was taken to mean ‘Viceroy of God’. See below p 77 
note i. 

4 XVahy. See art. in Shorter E.I. 
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praises as is he, thanks to his having been pure in faith and righteous 
in conduct, as the following story shows. 

Anecdote 1 

They say that in the days of 'Umar ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz a severe 
drought occurred. A party of Arab nomads came to the court of 
'Umar ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz headed by a man who was to state their 
case, which was as follows: ‘The skin on our bodies is parched 
through lack of nourishment. Our relief is in your Public Funds. 
The money in the Public Treasury is of three kinds only: it belongs 
either to God or to His slaves or to you. If it belongs to God, He 
has no need of it, so give it to His slaves ; if it belongs to God* s 
slaves, give it to them; if it belongs to you, then (Q. xii. 88) “give 
it to us in charity. Verily God recompenses the charitable.” ’ 2 
Tears came to the eyes of 'Umar ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz, and he replied, 
‘It is as you have said.’ Then he ordered that their needs be 
satisfied from the Treasury. The nomad (spokesman) requested 
permission to leave, and 'Umar ibn 'al-Aziz said to him: ‘O man, 
you have stated the case of God’s slaves to me. State my case 
likewise to God on High!’ The nomad Arab turned his face to the 
sky and said, *0 Lord, in Your strength and glory do for 'Umar ibn 
'Abd al-'Aziz what he has done for Your slaves.’ At that very 
moment a cloud came up and rain began to fall. During the rain- 
storm a large hailstone came down, and dropped onto a baked brick 
and broke. Out of it came a letter, which said: ‘This warrant is 
from Me, God on High, to 'Umar ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz. I have 
exempted 'Umar ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz from hell-fire.’ 

Anecdote 

They say that 'Umar ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz sat up one night studying 
by lamp-light certain items in the daily report on the subjects. 3 
Suddenly a page 4 entered and began speaking of some domestic 
matter. ‘Put out the lamp,’ said 'Umar, ‘and then speak; for this 
oil belongs to the Public Treasury, and the people’s property ought 
not to be used except for the people’s business.’ 

If the king is just, his self-denial will be such as this, as the 
following story shows. 

1 This story also occurs in the Siyasatnamah, chap. viii. 

4 In the Qur’an, Joseph’s brothers are the speakers. 

3 Qis$ah-ha-yi ruznamah-yi rdiyat\ Ar. (I), qi$as al-raaya wa ahwalihim. 

4 Ghuldm. See p. 22, note 3. 


Anecdote 

They say that 'Umar ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz had a slave 1 who con- 
trolled and supervised the Public Treasury. 'Umar also had three 
daughters. On the ninth day of the Month of the Pilgrimage, 
'Umar ibn 'Abd al- 'Aziz’s daughters came to him and said: ‘To- 
morrow is the Feast. 2 The wives and daughters of the subjects 
chide us, saying, “The daughters of the Prince of the Believers are 
not important enough to wear white robes.” ’ 3 'Umar’s daughters 
wept, and his heart was moved. He summoned the slave-official 
who was Treasurer, and told him, ‘Take one month’s worth of my 
subsistence allowance from the Public Funds and supply their 
requirements from it.’ ‘O Prince of the Believers,’ replied the 
Treasurer, ‘are you going to take a month’s subsistence allowance 
out of the Public Funds? First reflect! You have another month’s 
living ahead.’ ‘God bless you, O slave, you have spoken aright’, 
said 'Umar ; and he then told his daughters : ‘Repress your longings ; 
for no Muslim will attain Paradise without self-denial.’ 

Whenever Princes have had characteristics such as these, their 
officials and troops 4 have had similar characteristics. 

Perfect justice consists of this: that you treat the unknown 
litigant of no repute and the well-known litigant of high worldly 
rank and dignity with complete impartiality in (your handling of) 
claims and disputes, viewing each with the same eye and not 
favouring one over the other. For in the world to come, the jewel 
and the potsherd will be equal in value, and dignity will save no 
man from getting burnt in the fire. For example, if a claim were 
lodged against the king by an uninfluential person, the king should 
withdraw from the seat of sovereignty 5 and submit the case to 
God’s jurisdiction, and then grant redress against himself 6 and 
satisfy (the aggrieved person). Let him take as his rule God’s 
words (Qur’an, xvi. 92): ‘Verily God enjoins justice and kindness.’ 
The fact is that if you have a claim on some person for money or 
anything else, you should absolve him of it without demanding 
gratitude from him. You should also instruct your revenue officers 

1 Ghuldm : as above, preceding note. 

2 The 'Id al-Adha, or Qurhan Bayram, which falls on the 10th Dhu’l-Hijjah. 

3 The significance of white robes is not apparent. The pilgrimage costume 
( ihram ) is white, but it does not appear that they were on pilgrimage. 

4 Hawashi wa khadam ; ‘retinue and servants’ (i.e. slave-troops). 

5 Sadr-i mulk ; likewise in Ar. (i). 

6 Missing in Ar. (I). Cf. the Sasanid custom described on pp. 102-3 below. 
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and trusted agents to act in the same way and perform their duties 
in the same spirit. There will then be no questions concerning the 
subjects (for the ruler to answer at the Resurrection day); f 0r 
God’s Apostle is reported to have said that every shepherd will 
be questioned concerning his flock and every king concerning his 
subjects. Such is the position, and you should know it. 

Anecdote 

They say that the Amir of Khurasan, Isma'il ibn Ahmad, had 
stopped at Marv, and that it was his custom wherever he stopped 
to bid a herald proclaim that no soldier of his had any business 
(to interfere) with the subjects. Then one of his ass-drivers went 
into a vegetable garden and caused a little damage ; and the vege- 
table gardeners came to the gate of the Amir’s palace and complained. 
The Amir ordered that the ass-driver be fetched, and asked him, 
‘Do you get pay?’ He answered, ‘I do.’ The Amir asked, 
‘Did not you hear the herald?’ He answered, ‘I did.’ The Amir 
asked, ‘Then why did you cause damage to my subjects?’ He 
answered, ‘I made a mistake.’ The Amir said, ‘I cannot risk going 
to Hell because of your mistakes’; and he ordered that the ass- 
driver’s hand be cut off, which they did. 

Anecdote 

Another story about Isma'Il the Samanid is told in the Book of 
Rules for Conduct by Kings . 1 He was then at Ju-yi Muliyan , 2 and 
whenever he arose and went to cross the stream, he would bid a 
herald proclaim (that he would be holding audience) ; and (after) 
the noon prayer he would remove the curtain, and there would be 
no chamberlain or jamtor (at his door). Thus any aggrieved person 
could enter, walk up to the edge of the carpet, state his case to the 

1 Kitab Siyar ul-Muluk ; the second title of the Siyasatnamah of Nizam ul- 
Mulk; cf. p. 74, note 7. In chap, iii, para. 23, the Siyasatnamah has a quite 
different story of how Isma'il ibn Ahmad the Samanid feared lest the people be 
unable in snowy weather to come to him for the redress of grievances, and would 
therefore ride to the main square of Bukhara and there hold audience in the snow. 
The story of 'Amr ibn Layth’s attempted bribe and Isma'il’s response is told 
at much greater length in paras. 20 and 21. 

2 A stream or canal and irrigated estate near Bukhara where the Samanid 

Amirs had palaces and gardens. The superb verses improvised by RudakI for the 

Amir Na?r ibn Ahmad begin by celebrating the perfumes of Ju-yi Muliyan 
(quoted by Nizami 'Arudi in his Chahdr Maqdlah, ed. E. G. Browne, G.M.S. 

xi. 1 ; tr. E. G. Browne, G.M.S. xi. 2, p. 35 and note xvi). 
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Amir and depart satisfied. The Amir would continue dealing with 
the cases, in the manner of a revenue officer , 1 until all were settled. 
Then he would arise, taking hold of his beard and turning his face 
to the sky, and say: ‘O Lord, this is the effort which I have made. 
I do not know whether injustice has been done to any of Your 
slaves by my hand. You are aware of my sincere intention , 2 for 
injustice is repugnant to me. Forgive, O Lord, any lack of per- 
ception on my part. 

Ismail's character being so good, his affairs were bound to 
prosper. His entire army numbered a thousand men, while 'Amr 
ibn Layth had a hundred thousand men, all lavishly armoured in 
iron and equipped (with weapons) ; but God on High gave him the 
victory over 'Amr ibn Layth by blessing him with justice and 
equity. Having acquired the world, Isma'il treated 'Amr ibn Layth 
with kindness. Then 'Amr ibn Layth sent a man to him with this 
message: ‘You should know that I possess large sums of money 
in Khurasan and 'Iraq. I am making an inventory, which I shall 
send to you. Unless others take the money, it is yours.’ When 
Isma'il heard these words, he laughed and said: ‘'Amr ibn Layth 
is not being straight with me even now. He wishes to put all the 
crimes and sins that he has committed onto my shoulders, and 
thus lighten his burden before he goes to the next world.’ ‘Inform 
*Amr ibn Layth’, he told (the messenger), ‘that I do not need it.’ 
Later he sent 'Amr ibn Layth to Baghdad . 3 * Isma'il exercised the 
amlrate over Khurasan with great dignity and received robes of 
honour from the Prince of the Believers. The government remained 
with his family one hundred and thirty years. When the govern- 
ment passed to the ‘youngsters’,* these latter oppressed the people; 
sovereignty has (now) passed from their hands. 

In the Traditions 5 the following sayings of God’s Apostle are 
quoted: ‘One hour of just government by a Sultan is better than 

1 'Amil; Ar. (I): ‘like governors’ ( hukkdrn ). 

* Niyat. Cf. p. 4, note 6. 

3 Ar. (I): ‘He (Isma'il) sent him as a messenger to Baghdad, and then he 
received a robe of honour and other honours from the Prince of the Believers.’ 
Isma'il must have been the recipient of the Caliphal honours, as ‘Amr was 
executed after a year’s captivity at Baghdad by order of the newly acceded 
Caliph al-Muktafi, in 289/902. E.I. (2), art. 'Amr ibn Layth. 

4 Kudakan; Ar. (I), ild asaghirihim zva fibyanihim. Presumably these disparag- 
ing terms refer to the Ghaznavids, who overthrew the Samanids and were over- 
thrown by Ghazali’s patrons the Saljuqs. 

5 Khabar. See Introduction, p. Ivii. 
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sixty 1 years of worship by (pious) worshippers.’ ‘To give redress 
to the victim of injustice is to purify one’s mind.’ ‘He who draws 
the sword of oppression will find the sword of defeat drawn against 
him by God, and will never escape sorrow.’ As the poet says: 

Your face can be cheerful, but always grows glum 
Whenever you see an injustice redressed. 

So say what it is that you would like to hear 
And don’t kill unless you would like to be killed ! 2 

Anecdote 3 

One day David was looking at the weather, when he saw raining 
out of the sky something like chaff. ‘My God, what is this?’, he 
asked. A revelation came down: ‘O David, this is My curse which I 
rain down upon descendants of oppressors.* 

Anecdote 

When Anushirvan the Just held the kingship, Yunan was his 
Dastur . 4 He sent a letter to Anushirvan saying: ‘O King, man’s 
conduct 5 is of three kinds, (i) He 6 may grant redress and not ask 
for it; [manifestly this is justice], and it is the highest category, 
(ii) He may grant redress and ask for it; this is justice, and it is the 
intermediate category, (iii) He may not grant redress and not ask 
for it ; this is the (lowest) category of injustice. Consider which of 
these is to your liking, and choose. I know that our king will not 
choose injustice.’ 

Anecdote 7 

Anushirvan was asked, ‘Which king is most admired?’ He re- 
plied, ‘The one of whom the enemies are most afraid, by whom the 
highways are (kept) most safe, and in the shadow of whose justice 
the subjects are best protected.’ 

Anecdote 

Shablb ibn Shabbah went one day to (the Caliph) Mahdl and 
said, ‘O Prince of the Believers, God on High has given you the 

1 Ar. (I): ‘seventy’. 

2 Thus also in Ar. (H); but H. conjectures ‘And don’t speak in ways you 

would not like to hear.’ 3 Not in Ar. (I). 

4 Ar. (I) : ‘Yunan the Sage the Minister ( al-hakim al-wazir) wrote to him.’ 
See Introduction, pp. lxvi-lxviii. * Ar. (I): ‘the conduct of kings’. 

6 Ar. (I): ‘He may grant redress to his subjects.’ 7 Not in Ar. (I). 
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entire lower world; since you enjoy such ease, give a little of this 
world to the subjects!’ ‘What ought I to give to the subjects?’ he 
asked. ‘Justice and equitable rule,’ he replied; ‘for if, thanks to 
you, the subjects can sleep safely (in their beds), you also will be 
able to sleep safely in the tomb.’ ‘O Prince of the Believers,’ he 
continued, ‘beware of the eve which has no morrow, and of the 
day after which no night comes! As long as you can, award justice; 
for it is through justice that you will get justice, and through in- 
justice that you will get injustice. Adorn yourself with righteous- 
ness, for at the tribunal of the Resurrection no man will lend you 
his adornment.’ 

With righteousness should you your person adorn ; 

You can’t hope to get it from anyone else . 1 

Anecdote 

A letter reached Anushirvan from the Caesar of the Romans, 
asking Wherein lies the stability of the King’s rule?’ Anushirvan 
wrote in reply: ‘I never issue orders thoughtlessly, and when I 
issue orders I carry them out. I never leave behind hope or fear; 
that is to say, if I give cause for hope, I fulfil it, and if I give cause 
for fear, I do not shrink from doing what I have said.’ 

Anecdote 

Aristotle was asked, ‘What great man is worthy to be called 
king, or is God alone (worthy) ?’ He answered, ‘The man in whom 
you will find certain things, however lacking he be in other quali- 
ties.’ Then he continued, ‘First of all knowledge , 2 and (then) 
forbearance , 3 compassion, clemency, generosity and the like; be- 
cause great men 4 owe their greatness to the divine effulgence 5 and 
to their radiance of soul, pureness of body, and breadth of intellect 
and knowledge, as well as the dominion which has long been in 

Ar« (H) and Ar. (I) have two Arabic distichs r ‘Beautify and adorn yourself 
with piety.— -A pious man never begs among the people.— The hand of kind- 
ness does not wither; so preach (? or have a share of) (kindness).— It sells well 
(? or you will make a good profit), and the capital does not dwindle.* 

2 Ihn ; Ar. (I), at- amal, ‘work’ — but perhaps a copyist’s error. 

3 Burdbdri ; Ar. (I), al-'adl, ‘justice’. 

4 Buzurgdn ; Ar. (I), al-muluk', kings’. 

s Farr-i tzadi ; Ar. (I), al-zill al-ilahi, ‘the divine shadow’. Cf. p. 45, note 6. 
See Introduction, p. xli. Tha'alibi, Histoire des Rots des Perses, ed. Zotenberg, 
p. 7, explains it as the divine majesty which is from time to time reflected in 
kings. 
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their family. (It is because of these things that) they are and have 
been kings.’ 

The divine effulgence 1 is expressed in sixteen things ; 2 intelli- 
gence, knowledge , 3 sharpness of mind, ability to perceive things, 
perfect physique, literary taste , 4 horsemanship , 5 application to 
work, and courage; together with boldness, deliberation, good 
temper, impartiality towards the weak and the strong, friendliness, 
magnanimity, maintaining tolerance and moderation, judgement 
and foresight in business, frequent reading of the reports of the 
early Muslims , 6 and constant attention to the Biographies of the 
Kings 7 and inquiry concerning the activities of the Kings of Old; 
because the present world is the continuation of the empire of the 
forerunners, who reigned and departed, each leaving a memory to 
his name and [acquiring] treasure in this life and the next. The 
treasure for the next life is righteous conduct, and the treasure in 
this life is a good name among the people. 

1 Ar. (I) : ‘The meaning of their phrase Farr-i lzadi is the Divine Shadow and 
it is manifested in . . .’. 

2 Thus in Ar. (I) and Ar. (H); P. (H) has ‘twelve things’. The qualities listed 
add up to considerably more than sixteen, but some may be intended to go in 
pairs. Dr. W. Montgomery Watt kindly drew attention to the resemblance 
of these qualities to the qualities listed by Farabi in his Ara Ahti l-Madinati 
l-Fadilah, ed. and tr. F. Dieterici, Leiden, 1900, text pp. 59-61, tr - PP- 94 ~ 97 - 
According to Farabi, the Imam, who is the first head of the virtuous city, head 
of the virtuous community, and head of whole inhabited world, requires the 
following twelve qualities : (i) soundness of limb, (ii) understanding and imagina- 
tion, (iii) memory, (iv) sagacity and astuteness, (v) good powers of expres- 
sion, (vi) willingness and ability to be taught, (vii) indifference to food, drink, 
women, play and pleasures, (viii) love of truth and hatred of lying, (ix) magna- 
nimity and generosity, (x) contempt for worldly wealth, (xi) love of justice and 
hatred of injustice, (xii) firmness and boldness in doing what ought to be done. 
The second (and subsequent) heads of the virtuous city require six additional 
qualities: (i) wisdom, (ii) knowledge, especially of the laws, customs and rules 
prescribed for the city by the forerunners, (iii) skill in deduction, especially in 
deducing what would have been the purpose of the first Imam in matters for 
which the forerunners have set no precedent, (iv) insight, especially in getting 
to the bottom of matters not experienced by the forerunners, (v) skill in guiding 
the people through telling them about the laws laid down by the first Imam and 
that which has been deduced therefrom, (vi) bodily steadfastness in war, proved 
both in service and in leadership. Farabi’s lists of qualities are based upon 
Plato’s Republic , 485-7A. See Introduction, p. lxxiii. 

2 'Ilm. Ar. (I), al-amal, ‘work’ ; probably a copyist’s error. 

4 Farhang. Not in Ar. (I). s P. (H) adds: ‘and fine accoutrements’. 

6 Salaf. The Companions and contemporaries of Muhammad. 

7 Siyar ul-Muluk. Cf. p. 70, note 1. Perhaps the reference here is to the 
Khvudaynamah, which was known in Arabic as Siyar ul-Muluk. See Intro- 
duction, p. lx. 
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Aphorism 

Alexander asked Aristotle whether courage or justice is higher. 
He answered, If the king has ruled justly, he will not need courage.* 

Anecdote 

One day Alexander was riding with his army. One of them said 
to him, ‘God on High has given you a great empire. Take many 
wives so that you may have many children. Then your influence 
in the world will endure.’ He answered: ‘The memory (which a 
man leaves) is not of sons, but of righteous customs and good 
morals. When a person has acquired dominion over the men in 
this world, it would not be right that the women should acquire 
dominion over him .’ 1 

Anecdote 

Alexander dismissed a certain nobleman from his staff and gave 
him a paltry employment. Later the man came one day to Alexan- 
der, who asked him, ‘How do you like your employment?’ He 
answered, May the king’s life be long. A man is not great through 
his employment; but an employment may be made honourable 
and noble through good conduct and through the practice of 
justice and equity.’ This very much pleased Alexander, who 
reinstated and further promoted him. 

Aphorism 

Socrates said: ‘The whole world has been built up through 
justice. If injustice entered in, it would no longer stand firm.’ 

Aphorism 

Buzurgmihr was asked, ‘Wherein lies the king’s strength?’ He 
answered, ‘The king’s strength is manifested in three things: in 
his watch over the outlying regions through his journeys, in his 
self-defence against the enemy, and in his affection for the doctors 
of religion and the scholars .’ 2 

In the Siydsa tnamah , chap, xlii, and Qabusnamah, chap, xxvi, Alexander 
makes this remark in reply to suggestions that he marry a beautiful daughter of 
Data ibn Dara. 

2 Danayan va asfiab-i fadl; Ar. (I), al-ulamd' wa ... ahl al-fadl; i.e. clergy 
and men of letters. Ar. (I) attributes the following remarks also to Buzurgmihr, 
substituting ‘inhabitants of the outlying regions’ for ‘subjects’. 
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Whenever Sultans rule oppressively, insecurity appears; and 
however much prosperity there may be, this will not suit the 
subjects if accompanied by insecurity. However little prosperity 
there may be, this will not displease them if accompanied by 
security; on the contrary, it will suit them well, as the following 
story shows. 

Anecdote 

A pilgrim bound for Mecca lost his way and fell into a tract of 
sand-hills. He walked on until he came to a tent in which (he saw) 
an old woman and, at the entrance, a dog asleep. He greeted the 
old woman and asked her for food. ‘Go and bring some snakes,’ 
she told him; ‘then I will roast them for you to eat.’ ‘I would not 
dare to catch snakes’, the pilgrim replied. ‘I will come with you’, 
the old woman said. Then she took the pilgrim and the dog with 
her and went to the edge of the barren sands. She caught several 
snakes, and brought them back and roasted them for the pilgrim 
to eat. ‘O mother,’ asked the pilgrim, ‘have you any water?’ ‘There 
is a spring yonder,’ she said; ‘go and drink!’ The pilgrim went to 
a well, and found the water brackish and bitter ; but having no 
alternative, he drank and came back. ‘I am amazed by what you 
do,* he told the old woman; ‘how can you live in such a place and 
on food and water like this?’ ‘What sort of homes do you have?’ 
she asked. He replied, ‘We have nice homes and gardens, pleasant 
foods, rich meats, various comforts, and many kinds of fruit.’ The 
old woman said, ‘I heard all this. Tell me; is the man over you 
someone who oppresses you, and are you under his thumb? If 
you commit an error, does he dispossess you of wealth and 
property?’ ‘This does occur’, answered the pilgrim. ‘Then those 
pleasant foods,’ said the old woman, ‘those delicious sweets and 
those running waters contain fear, danger and injustice, all of 
which are poisons ; while these foods (here) contain security, which 
is the bezoar stone .’ 1 

Have you not heard that the greatest blessings — after religion and 
being Muslim — are good health and security? Now the security 
of the world depends on the discipline maintained by the Sultan. 

1 Pa-zahr, whence ‘bezoar’; ‘a concretion found in the intestines of some 
animals, especially ruminants, and vulgarly supposed to be an antidote to poison’. 

Ar. (I) tiryaq, ‘antidote*. This story (in Ar.) is quoted in G. W. Thatcher’s trans- 

lation of E. Harder’s Arabic Grammar, London, 1910, pp. 31 1-12. 
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It is incumbent on the king to be a (strict) disciplinarian, because 
the Sultan is the Deputy 1 of God the Strong and Glorious. The 
Sultan ought to inspire such awe that the subjects, if they should 
see him from afar, would not dare to rise. The king of this present 
age (particularly) needs to maintain such discipline and inspire such 
awe, because the people of today are not the people of old times. 
On the contrary, this is an age when men are shameless, manner- 
less and merciless. If, God forbid, the Sultan in their midst were 
weak, universal ruin would befall the religion and the (whole) 
lower world; for a century, say, of unjust rule by Sultans will not 
cause so much damage as one hour 2 of the injustice of subjects to 
one another. When the subjects oppress one another, God on High 
will appoint a forceful (and oppressive) ruler over them, as the 
following story shows. 

Anecdote 

They say that Hajjaj ibn Yusuf was once given a piece of silver 
on which was inscribed; ‘Fear God on High and do not oppress 
the people so much.’ Hajjaj, who was exceedingly eloquent, went 
up into the pulpit and said: ‘O people! God on High has set me in 
authority over you. If I depart, you will not get rid of oppression 
in the time after me by behaving as you do now. God has many 
slaves like me. If I go, one worse than I am will come.’ 

Anecdote 3 

Buzurgmihr was asked, ‘Which Sultan is purest?’ He answered, 
‘He through whom the pure are safe and of whom the wrongdoers 
are afraid.’ 

The Sultan who fails to maintain discipline inspires no awe in 
the eyes of the people ; the subjects become discontented with him 
and always speak ill of him. Have not you seen how a provincial 
commoner who is appointed assessment officer* will begin his 
career by speaking harshly and asserting his position through 

1 Khalifah-yi Khuda ; Ar. (I), Khalifatu'lldh. This title was used by the 
'Abbasid Caliphs instead of the earlier Khalifatu Rasuli'lldh, ‘successor to God’s 
Apostle’; cf. p. 67, note 3. On p. 45 above, another Caliphal attribute, that of 
‘Shadow of God on earth’, is given to the ‘Sultan’. Concerning the use of the 
term ‘Sultan’, cf. p. 45, note 5. 

2 Ar. (I): ‘one year’. 

3 Ar. (I) and Ar. (H) first have an Arabic verse: ‘There is no hand over it but 
God’s L and there is no tyrant who will not be consumed by another.’ 

4 'Arnil-i shumar. Ar. (I), tawalla, ‘is appointed wait (governor)’. 
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strict discipline, knowing (full well) that the subjects still look upon 
him with the same eyes as before? (In this connexion there is a 
curious story.) 

Anecdote 

Abu Sufyan ibn Harb had a son whom people called Ziyad ibn 
abihi (Ziyad, son of his father). This was because he had been born 
in the Days of Ignorance , 1 and Abu Sufyan had grown weary of 
him and used to say, ‘He is not my son .’ 2 When the control of 
affairs passed to Mu'awiyah, however, the latter made him a close 
(associate) and gave him the governorship of 'Iraq. At the time 
of his assuming office, the inhabitants of ‘Iraq were unruly folk, 
everywhere engaged in rebellion, robbery and other mischief. One 
Friday Ziyad came to the mosque, and went up into the pulpit and 
delivered the sermon . 3 After the sermon, he said: ‘By God, if I find 
any person out of doors after the bed-time prayer, I shall cut off 
his head. Let you who are here present notify those who are absent. 
I have decided, however, to grant three days’ grace.’ Then he 
went back to the governor’s palace 4 and stayed (indoors). After 
the days of grace had expired, he rode out with a large party of 
cavalry and toured the city, but then returned home. When it 
grew dark, he bided his time until one watch of the night had 
passed; then he went out and toured (the city). He saw an Arab 
nomad standing with some sheep in a gateway, and asked him 
‘Whence come you?’ He replied, ‘I have journeyed (hither) and 
stopped at this place until (the hour comes) for me to sell the sheep.’ 
Ziyad said, ‘I know that you are telling the truth; but if I let you 
off, the people will get word that Ziyad does not do as he says. My 
ability to enforce discipline will then be impaired, and my prestige 
and power to inspire awe will be broken. Anyhow, Paradise is 
better for you than this place.’ So he gave the order, and (his 
soldiers) cut off the man’s head. Then they moved on from that 
place and decapitated everybody they found, until by daybreak 
they had severed the heads of one thousand five hundred men from 
their bodies and piled up the heads on top of one another like a 
mountain at the gateway to the palace. Great terror came over the 
people because of this. The next night Ziyad made another tour; 
he found three hundred persons, and had them all beheaded. 

1 Jakiliyah; i.e. pre-Islamic Mecca. * Cf. Q. xxxiii. 5 . 

3 Khutbah. Shorter E.I. , art. Khutba. 4 Saray-i Imarat. Not in Ar. (I). 
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Thereafter nobody dared to go out after the bed-time prayer . 1 
When Friday came, Ziyad went up into the pulpit and said: ‘Do 
not lock the doors of the shops at night. If any of you suffer loss, 
I shall pay compensation.’ From that night on, they did not dare 
to lock the doors of the shops at night. One day a money-changer 
came (to him) and said, ‘I have been robbed of four hundred 
dinars' ‘Can you swear to this?’ Ziyad asked. ‘I can’, he replied. 
Then Ziyad administered the oath to him, gave four hundred dinars 
compensation and told him, ‘Say nothing to anybody.’ On Friday, 
when the prayer was over, Ziyad went up into the pulpit and said: 
‘Take note that four hundred dinars have been stolen from the 
money-changer so-and-so’s shop. All the people are here present, 
and if you reveal the whereabouts of the four hundred dinars of 
gold, [it will be restored to its owner] ; but if you do not, I tell you 
once and for all that I shall let nobody out, and that I shall order 
(my troops) to kill you, all of you, here in this mosque.’ Imme- 
diately they seized the perpetrator of the theft, who had aroused 
suspicion, and brought him before Ziyad. They also recovered 
the gold. Ziyad ordered that he be punished , 2 and this was done on 
the spot. After some time had passed, Ziyad asked which was the 
most insecure quarter in Basrah. They told him that it was the 
quarter of the Banu Azd . 3 He gave orders that a valuable robe (of 
brocade) should be dropped there, in such a way that nobody 
would see (its being dropped). This was done several times, and 
nobody dared to pick up the robe. Then Ziyad’s close associates 
said to him: ‘The discipline which you maintain is excellent, but 
you have been too ruthless in liquidating so many people.’ Ziyad 
replied: ‘I got more evidence (against them) three days ago. These 
people could not restrain themselves from their misconduct. The 
evil which has come upon them came from their own evil actions.’ 

Counsel 

Continual backgammon-playing , 4 chess-playing , 5 wine-drink- 
ing, ball-games (and hunting) do not befit the king because they 

1 Namaz-i khuftan; Ar. (I), al~i$ha al-dkhirah. Shorter E.I., art. S a ldt, 
P- 493- 

2 Ar. (I) : ‘crucified’. 

3 The Azdites were the ruling tribe of *Uman and had a powerful colony at 

Ba$rah. See Charles Pellat, Le milieu basrien et la formation de Gain?, Paris, 
1953, PP* 23 f- ♦ Nurd. 

s Shatranj. 
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distract him from his task. Every task needs time ; and when time 
is lacking, profit becomes loss and joy becomes sorrow. 

The Khusraws of old divided the day and night into four parts. 
In one part they Worshipped and did obeisance to God. In another 
part they attended to (the affairs of) the kingdom, giving redress 
to victims of injustice, discussing plans with the doctors (of 
religion) and the men of understanding, issuing decrees, writing 
dispatches, sending emissaries and performing other such royal 
functions. The third part was for eating and sleeping and for the 
happy and cheerful enjoyment of this (world). The fourth part 
they spent in hunting, polo-playing 1 and similar (sports). 

Bahram Gur is reported to have divided his day into two halves. 
In one half he worked for the benefit of the people, and in the other 
half he relaxed. During the whole of his reign nobody worked all 
day long. 

By order of Anushirvan, the mobeds 2 went up to a high place and 
observed which were the houses whence no smoke issued. (Then 
they came down) and inquired what had happened to the occupants 
(of those houses) ; and if they were in distress, they removed the 
distress from their hearts. 

No king should ever tolerate extortion from the subjects by any 
revenue officer , 3 as the following story shows. 

Anecdote 

It is related that one of Anushirvan’s revenue officers sent him 
(three thousand) dirhams in excess of the assessed land revenue . 4 
Anushirvan ordered that the excess be returned to its owners and 
that the revenue officer be hanged ; 5 and these things were done. 

A king who unjustly extorts wealth from the subjects and puts 
it into the treasury is like a man who builds the foundation for a 

1 Chugan-bazi; Ar. (I), Lab al-kurah wa'l-$awlajan. 

2 Mubadan; the Zoroastrian priests, whose position in Sasanid times is 
likened to that of the 'ulama in Islamic times. But Ar. (I) has asliabahu, ‘his 
(Anushirvan’s) companions’. Ar. (H), al-mubadhan. 

3 * Amil ; see p. 15, note 4. 

* Kharaj. See D. C. Dennett, Conversion and the Poll-tax in Early Islam, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1950; Shorter E.I., arts. Kharadj and Fai’. Anushirvan’s tax 
reforms are described by Tabari (tr. Th. Noldeke, Geschichte der Araber und 
Perser zur Zeit der Sasaniden, Leiden, 1879, pp. 241-7); they remained in force 
under the Muslims (Mawardi, al-Ahkam al-Sultaniyah, tr. Fagnan, p. 313). 

5 Ar. (I): ‘crucified’. 
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wall (using) damp (brick) and puts the wall upon it when it is not 
yet dry; neither the top nor the bottom will endure. 

The king must look after the world as he would look after his 
own house, so that the world may prosper and be developed . 1 What 
he takes (from the subjects) he must take in moderation, and what 
he gives he must give in moderation; for each of these things has 
its limit and its measure, as the following story shows. 

Anecdote 

One day Ma’mun gave governorships 2 to four persons. To one 
he gave the governorship of Khuzistan and a robe of honour 3 with 
a gift of (ten) thousand dinars', to another the governorship of 
Egypt and a robe of honour with a gift of (ten) thousand dinars’, to 
another letters of commission 4 to Khurasan and a robe of honour 
with (ten) thousand dinars’, and likewise to the fourth [he gave the 
governorship of Armenia]. Then he summoned the Chief Mobed 5 
and said: ‘Honoured Sir ! 6 In the days when your kings held the 
government of Persia they did not give such robes of honour (and 
gifts) to anybody. I have heard that they never went beyond four 
thousand dinars' 7 The Chief Mobed replied: ‘May the life of the 
Prince of the Believers be long! They had three things which you 
have not. Firstly, they took from the people moderately and they 
gave moderately. (Secondly), they took where (taking) was ap- 
propriate and they gave where (giving) was needed. (Thirdly), 
they were feared by no person other than the evil-doer.’ Ma’mun 
said, ‘You have spoken truly,’ and gave no further reply. 

It was because of this that Ma’mun found and opened the tomb 
of Anushirvan . 8 He saw his face as if it were fresh and undecayed 

1 Abadan. Cf. p. 37, note 3. Sentence missing in Ar. (I). * Wilayat. 

3 Khil'at; the highest mark of Caliphal esteem, given to generals, wazirs, and 
vassal princes, and accompanied by monetary gifts and later also titles (B. 
Spuler, Iran in fruhislamischer Zeit, pp. 350 ff.). From this word through Spanish 
is derived the English word ‘gala’. P. (H) has ‘3,000 dinars' (but see below); 
perhaps sih hazar may be a copyist’s error for dah hazar, ‘10,000’. Ar. (I) does 
not mention the 3,000 dinars, saying only ‘a robe of honour equal (in value) to it’ 

(? to the respective governorship). * Manshur; also in Ar. (I). 

s Ar. (I), al-Mubad-mubadan. The head of the Zoroastrian priesthood was 
known by this title in both Sasanian and Islamic times. P. (H), mubadan. 

6 Ya dihqdn, in both P. (H) and Ar. (I); cf. p. 62, note 3. 

7 Sic; see note 3, above. Ar. (I): ‘that their robes of honour were not worth 
more than 4,000 dinars'. 

8 P. (H), dakhmah, ‘tower of silence’ ; Ar. (I), turbah, ‘mausoleum’. Ar. (I) adds, 
and undid his coffin’. See Introduction, pp. Ixvii— lxviii. A somewhat similar 

C 2022 G 
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and the robes on him fresh and undecayed. On his finger was 
a signet ring with a red ruby such as Mamun’s eye had never be- 
held, and on the bezel was inscribed: ‘The best is greatest, not 
the greatest best .’ 1 Ma’mun ordered that a robe of gold cloth be 
wrapped over him, and this was done; but one of Ma’mun’s ser- 
vants took the ring from his hand and hid it. Ma’mun found out 
and put the servant to death; and he replaced the stolen ring on 
Anushirvan’s finger, saying: ‘This servant would have disgraced 
us (for ever). Till the Resurrection day people would have gone 
on saying that Ma’mun opened Anushirvan’s (tomb to rob his) 
ring.’ 

Anecdote 

Alexander asked some of his sages, at a time when he was about 
to start on a journey, ‘Show us a way whereby we may impart 
stability to our affairs.’ The chief of the sages answered: ‘O king, 
let not your heart be overcome by love for anything, nor by enmity 
for anything; for the heart is like its name. In Arabic they call it 
l qalb\ and its characteristic is to beat ; 2 and the heart-beat is pro- 
duced by contraction which is soon followed by expansion. Have 
recourse, therefore, to thought! Make thought your wazir and 
intelligence your companion! Try hard to keep awake at night, 
and undertake nothing without seeking counsel! When granting 
redress and (awarding) justice, avoid bias! If you act thus, all your 
enterprises will turn out as you desire.’ 

The king must be wise and unruffled . 3 Sages have said that three 

story is told in the Qabusnamah, as follows (tr. R. Levy, pp. 44-45) : I have read in 
the annals of bygone Caliphs that the Caliph Ma’mun once visited the tomb of 
Nushirwan the Just and found his body reposing on a throne which had crumbled 
to dust. Round the wall of the building there was an inscription in gold ink writ- 
ten in the Pehlevi character. Ma’mun gave orders that scribes with a knowledge 
of Pehlevi should be summoned to translate the inscription into Arabic, which 
in its turn was made comprehensible in Persian. It began as follows: ‘Through- 
out my lifetime all God’s creatures enjoyed my justice, and no one came into my 
presence but received mercy from me. When the time came for me to be reduced 
to helplessness, I saw that the only charity I could bestow was to have these 
sentiments inscribed on these walls. Then, if anyone should visit me, he could 
read the words, understand, remember and apply them, and so not depart from 
me empty-handed.’ 

1 Bih mih nah mih bih. Ar. (I), al-ajwadu akbaru laysa' l-akbaru ajwada. 

a Qalb. The attribution of this Arabic pun to Alexander’s sages is curious. 
Cf. p. 63, note 1. 

1 Hakim buvad va shitab-zadah na-buvad. Ar. (I), waquran wa haliman, ‘digni- 
fied and unruffled’. Hilm, ‘unruffledness’, was the much-prized characteristic of 
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categories of conduct are vile: hot temper in kings, cupidity in 
officials, and parsimony in rich men. 

Anecdote 

Yu nan the Dastur 1 wrote a letter to Anushirvan giving him some 
advice. ‘O King of the World,’ he said, ‘four things must you always 
keep with you: (i) justice; (ii) intelligence; (iii) patience; and (iv) 
modesty. Four things must you never have with you: (i) envy; 
(ii) arrogance; (iii) narrow-mindedness; and (iv) malice.’ He also 
said: ‘O King of the World, the (kings) who preceded you have all 
passed away, and the coming of others is arranged. Until they come, 
try hard to make all the kings and the subjects feel that they would 
miss you.’ 

Anecdote 

One day in spring Anushirvan is reported to have ridden out to 
enjoy the fresh air. He was proceeding through some green meadows, 
and he saw fruit-laden trees and well-watered, flourishing gardens. 
Having viewed them, he dismounted and made a prostration in 
gratitude to God on High. He kept his face on the ground a fairly 
long time. When he raised his head from the dust, he said to his 
companions : ‘Each year’s abundance depends on the justice, equity, 
kindness and beneficence of the Sultan to his subjects. Thanks 
be to God who has made our kindness to the subjects plain to see.’ 
He spoke thus because he had once been put to the test, as the 
following story shows. 

Anecdote 2 

They say that one day when Anushirvan had gone out hunting, 
he became separated from his attendants. He came to the top of a 
hill and saw a village. Being thirsty, he made his way to it and 
went to the door of a house to ask for water. A young girl came out 
of the house. When she saw him, she went back into the house and 
began pounding sugar-cane; then she took the juice and filled a 

the Quraysh aristocracy. It was considered to be the contrary of jahl, ‘foolish- 
ness’ (or ‘ignorance’); cf. p. 31, note 2. 

1 Ar. (I): ‘Yunan the wazir'. See Introduction, p. Ixiv and pp. lxvi ff. 

2 According to Prof. Huma’i, this anecdote also appears in the Khuld-i 
Barin (a universal history written for Shah Suiayman §afavi in 1087/1677—8 by 
Muhammad Yusuf Walih), with almost identical wording except ‘pomegranate’ 
for ‘sugar-cane’. 
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cup which she brought and gave to Anushlrvan. He looked and 
saw in the cup some specks of dust ; but he began to sip the juice 
slowly, and went on drinking (till he finished it). (‘Good luck to 
you!’ he said; ‘how nice the juice would have been but for the dust 
which dirtied it!’) The girl replied, ‘I put that dust in the juice on 
purpose, Sir.’ 1 Anushlrvan asked, ‘Why?’ She replied, ‘Because I 
saw that you were thirsty and hot-livered. If the dust had not been 
there, you would not have drunk the juice slowly, and then you 
would have done yourself harm.’ Anushlrvan was delighted at the 
young girl’s cleverness. Presently he asked, ‘How many canes did 
you (crush) to get all that juice?’ ‘One,’ she said. Anushlrvan left 
the place, filled with amazement, and on his return asked for the 
tax-roll of the village. 2 It was very low. He reflected and said, ‘Does 
a village where all that juice comes from one sugar-cane have an 
income of (only) this amount and a tax-assessment as low as this ?’ 
He began thinking that he might increase the tax-assessment of 
the village. After a while, he again passed through that village and 
asked for water. The same girl came out, and again went back into 
the house to extract juice. She took a very long time. Anushlrvan 
grew impatient and said, ‘Why are you so slow ?’ The girl replied, 
‘Because one cane would not give enough juice to quench your 
thirst. I have had to take three canes today to get as much juice as 
formerly came from one.’ ‘What might be the reason for this mis- 
fortune?’, Anushlrvan asked. ‘I do not know,’ said the girl; ‘but the 
king’s intention 3 towards us has changed for the worse, and I have 
heard that when the king has an ill intention towards the subjects, 
the blessing 4 goes out of all things.’ Anushlrvan was filled with 
amazement; he again formed a good intention, and he asked for 
that girl’s (hand in marriage) because of her cleverness. 

{Aphorism) 

Three categories of men are truthful: (i) prophets; (ii) kings; 
and (iii) madmen. They say that drunkenness is (a form of) mad- 
ness; also that the madman fears the drunkard, because the frenzy 
of the madman is (from) inside the body, whereas the frenzy of 

1 Ar. (I), * Yd sarhang'. Sarhang, in modem Persian ‘colonel’, probably then 
also signified some high military rank. Not in P. (H). 

* Jaridah-yri kharaj ; likewise in Ar. (I). 

3 Niyat. Cf. p. 4, note 6. 

4 Barakat : ‘a beneficent force, of divine origin’. E.I. (2), art. Baraka. 
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wine is from outside. Woe to him who persists in making himself 
drunk with wine. 1 

Verses 2 

A man who imprudently drinks too much wine 
will not be disgraced when he ’s sober again. 

A king who conducts state affairs when he ’s drunk 
will find when he ’s sober his kingdom is gone. 

Happy and radiant-faced 3 is the king who is vigilant against 
royal drunkenness; whose officials 4 are honest; and whose close 
companion 5 is a good counsellor. The symptom of (frenzy in) a 
king is his appointing an impecunious man to be his minister 
and keeping him until he becomes affluent, then dismissing him 
from his post and appointing another. Such conduct is like that of 
a man who finds a small child and nourishes the child as long as he 
remains small, but as soon as he grows up and becomes competent 
kills him. It is said that four duties are incumbent on kings: (i) to 
purge the realm of ignoble men 6 ; (ii) to keep the realm prosperous 
through close (co-operation) with wise men; (iii) to respect (the 
opinions of) pious men and pay heed to experienced persons and 
elders; (iv) to increase (the prestige of) the realm by decreasing 
the number of bad men. 

It is reported that when ‘Umar ibn *Abd al-‘Aziz succeeded to 
the Caliphate, he wrote a letter to Hasan al-Basrl saying (in Arabic): 
‘Help me by (sending one of) your companions.’ He replied : ‘Either 
he will be a seeker of this world, in which case there will be no good 
in him; or he will be a seeker of the next world, in which case he 
will be no good to you. Turn rather to the noble-born, 7 for although 
they are not pious, they are generous.’ (In Persian): He requested 
Hasan to send one of his companions to help him in his task, and 
Hasan replied, saying, ‘Whoever I send to you must be in one of 
two categories: he will seek either this world or the next. The 

( 1 Ar. (I), Woe to him who persists in the intoxication of heedlessness.’ 
‘Heedlessness’ (ghaflat)is generally used with reference to religion. Cf. Q.xxiv. 37. 

2 Prof. Huma’i quotes some Arabic verses with much the same meaning from 
the Cairo edition of 1317/1900. 

3 Farrukh, ‘radiant-faced’: an epithet of kings, d.farr-i izadi ; see p. 45 and 
pp. 73-74 above and notes. 4 Kardaran ; Ar. (I), al-muqaddam 'aid ahwdliki. 

5 Hamntshin; Ar. (I), jalis. 

6 Bt-afldn, i.e. of low birth; Ar. (I), al-adniya'. Cf. below, p. 86, note 1. 

7 Dhazvi'l-ansdb. Cf. below, p. 86, note 1. 
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seeker of this world will not give you good advice, and the seeker 
of the next world will not give you (good) companionship . 1 Prefer 
rather the noble-born 2 who, although they do not practise piety, 
nevertheless show affection for the people. Pure origin never does 
any harm.’ 

The king should accordingly never entrust his business to un- 
worthy persons, but (should entrust it) to men of noble origin . 3 If 
he puts it into the hands of unworthy persons, he will cast his king- 
ship to the winds, and his realm will be ruined and fall victim to many 
disorders, from every direction and of every kind. As the poet says, 

When once a house gets rotten down below, 
the walls fall bit by bit from off their base. 

Unless you want your dynasty to fall, 
do not entrust unworthy men with power. 

Any person who enters the service of kings must have three 
qualities, if he is to be worthy of serving kings. 

Verses {in Arabic) 

If the service of kings you enter, put 
very strong garments of discretion on! 

When you go into (royal courts), go blind! 

When you come out, if come you do, come dumb ! 

{In Persian ) 

If the service of kings you enter, put 
very strong garments of discretion on ! 

When you go in, keep both your eyes well closed! 

When you come out, keep both your lips tight shut! 

Any man who acts indiscreetly in the service of kings does him- 
self an injustice. Even if he be a king’s son, indiscretion in their 
service is quite (inadmissible), as the poet has said : 4 

Although you’re the son of the king, even so 
Be chary of him if you value your head! 

1 Ar. (I) does not quote Hasan al-Basri’s reply (in Arabic) as it appears in 
P. (H), but translates back into Arabic from the less epigrammatical Persian ren- 
dering. The sentences about the ‘noble-bom* and ‘pure origin’ are omitted from 
Ar. (I) perhaps because the concept is not strictly Islamic; cf. Q. xlix. 13, 'The 
noblest of you in God’s sight are the most pious.’ Cf. p. 119 below. See Intro- 
duction, p. xliv and p. xlvii. * Khudavandan-i asl. 

3 Missing in Ar. (I), which eliminates all reference to the ‘noble-bom’. 

4 Similar Arabic verses in Ar. (H) and Ar. (I). 
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A person who acts indiscreetly with the king is like a snake- 
charmer who keeps snakes with him and sleeps and rises with them; 
or like someone who has for his neighbour a lion; or like someone 
who is in the sea amid man-eating sharks. Such persons brave 
danger (at the risk of) their own lives. 

Aphorism 

‘Woe to him’, says the sage, ‘who is condemned to serve the 
Sultan; for he will possess no friends, no kinsmen, no sons, no 
respect and no sympathy. None will show sympathy and affection 
towards him except those who want to profit from his learning or 
courage; and when they have taken their profit, they will no longer 
show friendship, loyalty or (even) shame, their attitude having 
mostly been hypocrisy. They will make light of their own offences, 
but make much indeed of the least offence committed by another 
against their wishes.’ 

Sufyan al-Thawri has said: ‘Do not keep company with the 
Sultan! If you are obedient, he will overburden you ; and if you are 
disobedient, he will kill you.’ 

Unless permission is (given), kings ought not to be approached, 
as the following story shows. 

Anecdote 1 

(Bahram Gur) once went to his father at a time when no person 
might have audience (with the king). The king said to Bahram: 
‘Go away, and give so-and-so the chamberlain thirty strokes with 
the rod; then banish him from the court and appoint such and 
such a nobleman 2 in his place.’ (Bahram 3 ) was then thirteen years 

1 This story appears in the Kitab al-Taj of pseudo-Jahiz, ed. Ahmad Zaki 
Pasha, Cairo, 1914, p. 126, tr. Ch. Pellat, Paris, 1954, p. 146, where the king is 
Yazdgard (I) and his son is Bahram (Gur). Both P. (H) and Ar. (I) commence; 
‘Yazdgard ibn Shahryar went to his father.’ Ar. (I) begins the next sentence: 
‘Shahryar said to Bahram.’ P. (H) has: ‘The king said to Bahram.’ The name 
Shahryar has clearly been interpolated by ignorant scribes. 

In the Arabic text of the Kitab at- Taj, Azadmard appears as the name of the 
chamberlain who gave Bahram a beating, and Pellat has translated accordingly; 
likewise in Christensen, op. cit., pp. 405-6. But see following note. 

Bahram Gur spent his youth at the court of Mundhir, King of Hfrah, but 
according to Tabari (tr. Noldeke, pp. 90-91) returned for a while to his father’s 
court. 

a Fulan azadmard ; Ar. (I ), filiation al-hurra. See preceding note. The azadan 
(‘free men’) were the nobles of the Sasanid empire, coming after the grandees 
of the seven great families and the top-ranking officials. Christensen, op. cit., 
pp. 1 11—13. 3 P. (H) and Ar. (I) have ‘Yazdgard’ here and below. 
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old. The nobleman found out why the (former) chamberlain had 
been banished from the court; and one day when (Bahram) came 
and requested to go in (to his father’s presence), he laid his hand 
on (Bahrain’s) chest and turned him back, saying: ‘If I again see 
you here at such a time, even though you are the king’s son I 
shall give you sixty strokes with the rod — thirty strokes for the 
chamberlain who was banished, and thirty to stop you from being 
insolent and bringing the pain of a beating and humiliation upon 
me.’ 

It is best for the king not to make war in person . 1 His prestige 2 
will benefit (if he does not), because many lives depend on his life 
and the welfare of the subjects lies in his survival. He must likewise 
avoid doing injustice to himself, just as [he must avoid tolerating 
injustice to the people. He must not make his tasks too difficult for 
himself] and he must not take them too easily. Every night he must 
cause (other) men to sleep in the room where he (is supposed to) 
sleep and himself go to some undisclosed place . 3 Thus, if an enemy 
should come with designs on the king’s life, he would find another 
instead and would not touch the king, as the following story shows. 

Anecdote 

It is related that Khusraw Parviz fled from Bahram Chubin and 
said: ‘Disgraceful though it is to flee, I shall save the lives of many 
thousands of human beings from destruction; for if I am destroyed, 
all these thousands of human beings will be destroyed because 
of me.’ 

The reason why we are saying so much on this subject is that 
our present age is an exceedingly wicked one . 4 The people are 
wicked, and the Sultans are preoccupied with this lower world. 
With wicked people, things cannot be put right through tolerance 
and indulgence; as the Arab saying goes, ‘The slave is beaten with 
the rod, while for the free man 5 censure is sufficient.’ Meaning (in 
Persian): ‘Until the slave is beaten on the head with the rod, he 
will not wake from the sleep of heedlessness; but for the free man 6 

* Command of armies was entrusted in Sasanian times to stpahbuds (Christen- 
sen, op. cit., pp. 130 and 370-1) and under the Caliphate to amirs ; but in fact 
energetic monarchs often led campaigns in person. 

* Kar; At. (I), namus. 

3 This practice of the Sasanid kings is mentioned by pseudo-Jahiz, Kitab al- 
Taj, p. 124, tr. Ch. Pellat, pp. 144-5. 

4 Ar. (I), ‘inauspicious*. See Introduction, p. xliii. 

5 Al-hurr. 6 Azadmard ; or ‘nobleman*. Cf. p. 87, note 2. 
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censure is sufficient.’ This proverb has been coined about men of 
noble and ignoble origin . 1 

There have been times when one man kept the whole universe 
secure with one whip, as did the Prince of the Believers 'Umar (ibn 
al-Khattab), God be pleased with him. Today, however, if the 
subjects were treated thus, no benefit would result and mischief 
would arise. Power to inspire awe and maintain discipline are 
essential (in the present-day Sultan), if the individual is to be able 
to go about his business and if the people are to have security from 
one another. In this connexion we shall now quote (a Tradition 2 ) 
which will be of interest to the reader. 

{Tradition) 

The Prince of the Believers 'All ibn Abi Talib, God bless his 
face, was asked why he did not give salutary advice to the people. 
He replied, ‘It is a well-known fact that God’s Apostle at the hour 
of his death drew up his will and then made a gesture with three 
fingers and said with the tip of his tongue: “Do not ask me ques- 
tions (about them ).” 3 Afterwards people said that his gesture meant 
three months, or three years, or thirty years; the doctors of the 
religion have fixed it at three hundred years. (The words) mean: 
“Since three hundred years will elapse after me, do not ask me 
about (those persons ).” 4 What use, then, will advice be to the 
people at the present time ?’ 

Anecdote 

Another question was put (to *Al! ibn Abi Talib) on this subject. 
He said: ‘At the beginning of the period, the people were asleep 
and the doctors of the religion were awake. Now the doctors of the 
religion are asleep and the people are dead. What use are a sleeper’s 
words to a dead man?’ 

This present age is one in which the people’s outlook 5 has been 
corrupted, and in which they have all grown wicked in both deed 
and intention. As long as they are not intimidated and disciplined 
by the Sultan, they do not obey God and do not practise virtue. 

1 Mardum-i ba asl u bi a$l ; Ar. ( 1 ), ft man lahu aslun wa fi man la asla lahu. 

2 Ar. (I), khabar\ see Introduction, p. Ivii. P. (H), chtz-t, ‘something*. 

3 Ar. (I); ‘an ula ika, ‘about those (persons)’. P. (H), anjd, ‘there*. 

4 Ar. (I), ‘those persons’ ; P. (H), ‘that person*. The Saljijq period was more 
than four centuries after Muhammad. 

5 Ra’y, ‘opinion(s)\ See Introduction, p. xliii. 
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Tradition 

The Prophet, God bless him, is reported to have said: ‘Justice 
is the strength of the religion and power of the Sultan; in it lies 
the welfare of the upper classes and of the masses.’ 1 (In Persian): 
He said, ‘Justice is the strength of the religion and power of the 
Sultan; it is salutary for the subjects, and wholesome for kinsmen. 
It is living in security and abiding in good health.’ 

All (deeds) are weighed in the balance of justice, as God on High 
has said (Q. lv. 6) : ‘And the sky, He raised it up, and He set the 
balance.’ In another place, He said (Q. xlii. 16): ‘God is He who 
sent down the Book with the truth and the balance.’ 

The most suitable person to hold rank and kingship is he whose 
heart is an abode of justice, whose house is a resting-place for men 
of religion and intelligence, whose mind is a storehouse for the 
learned, and whose conversation is with men of intelligence and 
discretion, as the poet says: 2 

His hand a storehouse of kindness, his mind a storehouse of sense ; 

the gate of his house is adorned for all those who knowledge seek. 

It is reported that Hasan al-Basri, God have mercy on him, 
declared: ‘If a king holds religion in high esteem, he will be highly 
esteemed (by the subjects); and if he comes to know God, all 
mankind will seek to know him.’ As the poet says: 3 

If a man has been able to know God, 
everybody will seek to know that man. 

Happy is he who in this lower world 
from the very beginning has known God. 

Aphorism 

[Buzurgmihr has said:] ‘The care which the king takes to main- 
tain his kingdom must be even greater than that which the gardener 
takes to maintain his garden by not letting weeds fill the place of 
the sweet basil.’ 4 

* Al-khdfsah wa'l-dmmah. 

2 Similar verses in Ar. (I) and Ar. (H). 

3 Ar. (I): ‘He who has known God on High, his name is favoured among 
men for his spiritual knowledge (' trfdn ); happiness belongs to him who at the 
beginning attains to knowledge of God, be He praised.’ 

4 Ispargham ; At. (I), rayhan, ‘myrtle’. 
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Aphorism 

Plato has said: ‘If a king is going to be victorious, he will (carry) 
certain marks of victory: he will be strong of body, silent of tongue, 
and discerning and prudent of mind, as well as possessing intelli- 
gence. He will be honoured in his kingship, dear to the hearts of 
the people (and clement in his actions). He will have learnt from 
the experience of past ages. In the eyes of his enemies he will be 
accomplished and without fault. When he perceives that might 
and strength come from God on High, not from men, the victory 
will ultimately be his even though his enemies be strong.’ 1 

{Aphorism) 

Socrates is reported to have said: ‘If a king’s reign is going to 
last long, he will (carry) certain marks of kingship. Religion and 
justice will be dear to his heart, with the result that he will be dear 
to the hearts of his subjects; intelligence will be his close (com- 
panion), with the result that the intelligent will draw close to him ; 
and knowledge will be the object of his quest, with the result that 
the scholars will acquire knowledge. He will esteem the arts, 2 with 
the result that those who practise them will be esteemed, and will 
patronize the men of letters, with the result that literature 3 will 
branch forth. He will eliminate the pursuers of vice, with the result 
that vice will be eliminated (from his kingdom)’. No king will derive 
happiness from his kingship unless he possesses these qualities. His 
kinsmen and companions, even though they possess them, will 
all be destroyed by his hand if he does not, because destruction 
springs from ignorance, and vices all arise from lack of intelligence; 
(as the poet says) : 

Verses 

How sound the advice : no important man’s son 
should walk like a lion in a field full of hens. 

Be careful to keep eyes and body intact; 

for some pairs of eyes can give umbrage to kings! 4 

1 Ar. (I) here quotes Q. ii. 250: ‘How often has a little company prevailed 
over a numerous company by God’s leave! And God is with the patient.’ 

2 Hunar-hd ; Ar. (I), ‘his merit (fadluhu) will be glorious and his house great’. 

3 Adab. 

4 From Sasaman through Abbasid to Ottoman and Safavid times it was cus- 
tomary to disqualify actual or potential rivals to the throne among the royal 
family by blinding them with the hot iron. See Introduction, p. Iiv and note 1. 
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When in the king’s presence, don’t act like a king! 

Keep out of his presence when he’s in a rage! 

Perhaps when he *s calm he won’t hold you to blame; 
but if you speak rashly, you’ll die by his hand. 

I’ve heard that the wine of annoyance soon brings 
the intoxication of anger to kings. 

Aphorism 

Mu'awiyah asked Ahnaf ibn Qays, ‘O Abu Yahya, what is the 
quality of this epoch?’ He replied, ‘[The epoch] is you. If you 
practise virtue, the epoch will be virtuous, and if you practise vice, 
the epoch will be vicious.’ In Persian: ‘If you are virtuous, it will 
be virtuous, and if you are vicious, it will be vicious.’ 

Ahnaf ibn Qays has also said: ‘Just as the world is made pros- 
perous 1 through justice, so is it made desolate through injustice. 
This is because justice radiates light up to one thousand farsakhs 1 
from its seat, while injustice sheds darkness up to one thousand 
farsakhs from its seat.’ 

Fudayl ibn Tyad has said : 3 ‘If my prayers (to God) were 
answered, I would pray for nothing except (that we might have) a 
just Sultan; for in the well-doing of such a ruler lies the well-being 
of the world and the good ordering of God’s slaves.’ 

It is reported in the Traditions 4 that those who give just measure 
in this world for the sake of God the Strong and Glorious will 
stand on pulpits of pearl at the Resurrection day. 

Anecdote 

One day when Alexander was seated on the throne and holding 
audience, they brought before him a thief, whom he sentenced to 
be hanged . 5 ‘O king,’ said the thief, ‘I did steal, but such was not 
my desire; I did not wish it.’ Alexander answered him: ‘Thus also 
shall you be hanged. Such is not your desire, and your heart does 
not wish it.’ 

It is incumbent on the king to administer justice (personally) 
and to supervise its administration (by others). He must consider 
cases with great care and make sure that his decisions concerning 

1 Abadan ; cf. p. 37, note 3, and p. 55, note 1. 

* Farsakh ; see p. 32, note 2. Cf. the ‘divine effulgence’ ( farr-i izadi), p. 45 and 
pp. 73-74 above. 

3 Quoted also in the Siyasatnamah, chap. vii. 

4 Khobar ; see Introduction, p. Ivii. In Arabic. 5 Ar. (I), ‘crucified’. 
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punishments 1 are carried out in full by his agents, such as the 
wazir , the viceroy 2 and others; for the Sultan’s (prerogatives of) 
administering justice, supervising (the judicial administration) and 
(deciding) punishments are still in large measure the object of 
bribery . 3 This is the result of slackness and negligence on the part 
of the Sultan, who ought to do his utmost to ensure that such 
things are found out, as the following story shows. 

Anecdote 

King Gushtasb 4 had a wazir named Rast-ravishn . 5 Because of 
his name, the king reckoned him to be one of the righteous men; 
and being unaware of his activities, he would not listen to anybody 
who spoke ill of him. This Rast-ravishn had said to the (king’s) 
deputy : 6 ‘The subjects have become insolent in consequence of 
our excessive justice. Their insubordination, as I see it, forebodes 
disaster; so let us chasten them before disaster occurs. Now the 
chastening should take two forms: eliminate bad men; do not 
eliminate good men, but take their wealth!’ From then on Rast- 
ravishn would take a bribe from every person whom the deputy 
arrested and then order his release. This continued until all the 
subjects became beggars and nothing remained in the treasury. 
After things had been in this pass for some time, an enemy rose 
up against King Gushtasb, who now observed that there were 
no (funds) in his treasury wherewith to equip the army. In his 
anxiety, he rode out alone one day and headed for the desert, 
thinking hard. Suddenly he saw a flock of sheep in the distance. 
He made for the place, and saw a tent pitched and the sheep sleep- 
ing. Then he noticed a dog hanged on a gibbet. When he reached 
the tent, a man came out and greeted him, helped him down, and 
brought what food there was. ‘Before I eat this bread,’ said Gush- 
tasb, ‘explain to me about that dog.’ The young man replied: ‘I 

1 Siyasat. Cf. p. 45, note 1. 

1 Wazir u nd'ib . . . ; Ar. (I), waziruhu wa hdjibuh toa 'amiluhu wa naibuhu, 
‘his minister, chamberlain, revenue officer, viceroy . . . ’. 

3 Zir-i rushwat ; Ar. (I), ‘are concealed from him through bribery’ ( bi'l-bardfil ). 

4 Thus in P. (H) and Ar. (I). This story, at greater length but with some sen- 
tences identical, appears also in the Siyasatnamah of Nizam uI-Mulk, chap, iv ; 
but there the king is Bahram Gur. 

5 Thus in P. (H) and Ar. (I), and also in Darke’s tr. of the Siyasatnamah. The 
name means ‘honest in conduct’, ravishn being an old form of verbal noun for 
ravish. Schefer, text and tr., has Rast-ravish. 

6 Khalifah. 
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kept the dog to guard the flock, but he grew fond of a she-wolf. 
When the dog slept, the she-wolf would come and carry off one 
sheep at a time and eat it. After this had been going on some time, 
the governor of the district came and demanded that I pay the 
pasture-tax. 1 (I counted the flock, and it was below strength.) One 
day I sat down and began thinking. I watched the flock and saw 
the she-wolf come and do as I have described, while the dog stayed 
still. Then I knew that the damage to my flock had been caused 
by that dog, and I hanged the dog on the gibbet.’ Gushtasb left 
the place and began thinking to himself: ‘Our subjects are our 
flock. The same thing might also happen to us.’ On his return 
home he asked for the agenda of the public business. 2 From one 
end of the agenda to the other he saw (evidence of) Rast-ravishn’s 
meddling. He coined a proverb, ‘If ever a man lets himself be 
deceived by a high-sounding name, 3 he’ll end by finding himself 
left without any daily bread’; and then he ordered that Rast- 
ravishn be hanged on a gibbet, which they did. This story comes 
in the Collections of Tales, 4 and the poet has said: 

Verses 

I’m not deceived by your high-sounding name, O gentle Sir! 

Your name is a trap for winning your bread and your sustenance ! 

If somebody uses a good name as a trap for procuring bread, 

of this you may be quite certain, his bread is a trap for your life. 

Anecdote 

It is said that 'Amr (ibn) Layth had a near relative who was also 
counted among his closest friends, by name Abu Ja'far Zayduyah. 5 
Thanks to the friendship which 'Amr (ibn) Layth felt towards 
him, his affairs prospered so much that one day a hundred red- 
haired camels were dispatched (to him) 6 from Harat, each carrying 

1 Moral ; Ar. (I), haqq al-marai . 

2 Ruznamah] Ar. (I), al-ruznamajaf, Cf. p. 68, note 3. 

3 Such names were common in Sasanid times and are in use today (e.g. 
Rastkar, ‘right-doer’ ; Mihan-parast, ‘fatherland-worshipper’; Rawshan-damir, 
‘clear-conscienced’). 

4 Yddgamatnah-ha ; Ar. (I), Kitdb Yadgarndmah. Possibly a translation of 
anecdotes from the Pahlavi. See Introduction, p. Ixv. 

5 Or Zaydawayh. This story also appears in the Siyasatnamah, chap, xi, 
but with Parviz for ‘Amr ibn Layth and Bahram Chubln for Abu Ja'far 
Zayduyah. 

6 According to the Siyasatnamah , chap, iii, ‘the chivalry and magnanimity of 
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an ass-load 1 of provisions ; of such magnitude was the consignment 
sent to him by 'Amr, who said: ‘They have taken it to him so that 
his kitchen may be amply supplied.’ Later, news reached ‘Amr 
one day that Abu Ja'far had knocked down a page-boy and given 
him twenty strokes with the rod. 'Amr ordered that Abu Ja'far 
be brought to the court. When he appeared, 'Amr ordered that 
all the swords in the armoury be produced and laid before Abu 
Ja far; and when this had been done, he said: ‘O Abu Ja'far, pick 
the best of these swords.’ Abu Ja'far began selecting them and had 
picked a hundred swords, when 'Amr said: ‘Out of these hundred 
swords, choose two!* He did. Then 'Amr (ibn) Layth said: ‘Now 
tell your men to put these two swords into one scabbard!’ ‘O 
Prince,’ said Abu Ja'far, ‘two swords will not fit into one scabbard.’ 
'Amr (ibn) Layth replied: ‘Then two princes will not fit into one 
kingdom.’ Abu Ja'far perceived his error. He forthwith kissed the 
ground, saying ‘I have erred’ ; and 'Amr (ibn) Layth replied : ‘Were 
it not that you have the claim of kinship on me, I should not absolve 
you from this error. Such matters are for me; leave them in my 
hands! This once, however, I have forgiven you.’ 

Admonition 7 - 

Ardashfr has said: ‘The Sultan who lacks the capability to reform 
his aristocracy 3 should know that he will be incapable of reforming 
the mass of his subjects.’ 4 

Similarly, God on High has stated (Q. xxvi. 214): ‘And warn 
your clan, your nearest kin.’ 

The Arabs (have a saying) that nothing is more damaging to the 
subjects and more prejudicial and sinister for the king than royal 
inaccessibility and seclusion; and that nothing impresses the hearts 
of the subjects and officials 5 more than ease of access to the king. 
For when the subjects know that the king is easily approachable, 
it will be impossible for the officials to oppress the subjects and 

Amr ibn Layth were such that four hundred camels were required to transport 
his kitchen’.^ * Kharvar\ estimated at 666 lb. 

2 Al-maw'izah. Quoted also in the Siyasatnamah, chap. viii. In the ‘Ahd 
(‘Covenant’) of Ardashir (selections in M. Kurd 'All, ed. Rasd'il al-Bulagha' , 
p. 383) : ‘The king will never be able to put right the masses (yuqawvnmdl- dm- 
mah) until he puts right the aristocracy ( al-khdssah ).’ 

3 Khaff-i khvtsh ; Ar. (I), khawassihi. 

4 'Amm-i khvtsh ; Ar. (I), Al-awamm. 

5 Ummal, sing. ’amil. See p. 1 5 , note 4. The Siyasatnamah, chap, viii, attributes 
this saying to 'Umar. 
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for the subjects to oppress one another. Through making himself 
readily accessible, the king will acquire information about all the 
affairs (of the realm), of which he must never be heedless if the 
prestige of the monarchy 1 is to be maintained and if he himself is 
to reign undisturbed, as the following story shows: 

Anecdote 

They say that Ardashir was so keenly observant of what went 
on that when his boon-companions 2 came to him in the morning 
he would say to each : ‘Last night you ate this or that, and you were 
with your wife so-and-so or with such-and-such a slave girl.* So 
accurately would he describe what each had done that people began 
saying that an angel used to come down from heaven and inform 
him; but it was only due to his keen observation and interest in 
the affairs of the subjects. The late Sultan Mahmud (ibn Subuk- 
tigin) was also like this. 

Aphorism 

Aristotle has said that the best ruler is he who, like a vulture, 
has carrion round about him ; not he who, like carrion, has vultures 
round about him . 3 4 

Anecdote 

King Alexander said that the best king is he who turns the bad 
customs in his kingdom into good ones, and that the worst king 
is he who turns the good customs in his kingdom into bad ones. 

Anecdote 

(Parviz)* has said that there are three sorts of men whose offences 
no king should overlook: (i) those who have designs on his realm; 

1 Shikuh-i mulk ; Ar. (I), namus al-mamlakah (or ‘law’; Greek nomos). 

2 Nadiman ; Ar. (I), nudama . This anecdote appears in the Kitab al-Taj of 
pseudo-Jahiz, text pp. 167-8, tr. Pellat, p. 185. 

3 Ar. (H) and (I) : ‘the best king is one who is as sharp-eyed as an eagle and 
whose companions are like eagles, not like carrion.’ Ar. (I) adds: ‘i.e., if the 
Sultan is far-sighted, alert and thoughtful about the after-life, and if his intimates 
and the aristocracy of his empire have these qualities, the affairs of the kingdom 
will be well-ordered and the business of the subjects will- proceed along the 
straight (path)’. 

4 Thus in Ar. (I) and Ar. (H) ; also in the Siyasatnamah , chap, iv, and in the 

Kitab al-Taj, p. 94, tr. Pellat, p. 119. P. (H): ‘Anushirvan’, which must be a 

copyist’s error. 
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(ii) those who have designs on his harem ; and (iii) those who do 
not keep his secrets. 

Anecdote 

Sufyan (al-) Thawri, God have mercy on him, has said that the 
best of Sultans is he who chooses for company the doctors (of 
religion), knowers (of God) and doers of good . 1 They say 2 like- 
wise that it is through man that all things acquire value, but that 
knowledge, intelligence and talent [cannot make] man better than 
knowledge (itself) and intelligence (itself ). 3 [When glory and hap- 
piness] come to the king by means of knowledge and intelligence, 
the glory will have permanence and the happiness will have a firm 
foundation. Wherever intelligence and knowledge are present, in 
that (man) are assembled twelve qualities: chastity, courtesy, ab- 
stemiousness, honesty, truthfulness, modesty, compassion, kind- 
heartedness, fidelity, patience, tact and equanimity.* All these are 
qualities of kings. 

It must be realized 5 that qualities have to be linked in pairs if 
they are to be rightly used : intelligence must be coupled with know- 
ledge, [wealth with gratitude], charity with kindness, effort with 
good fortune ; 6 and when good fortune comes, all the qualities must 
go with it, (as) the following story shows. 

Anecdote 

They say that in the days when Ya'qub (ibn) Layth grew mighty 
and won fame and renown, having conquered Kirman, Slstan, 
Fars and Khurasan , 7 he formed designs on 'Iraq. Mu'tamid, who 
was then Caliph at Baghdad, wrote a letter to Ya'qub saying: ‘You 
are a man who started life as a coppersmith. Where did you pick 

1 Ahl-i 'ilm wa ma'rifat toa jalah, i.e. 'ulama, fiifis, and pious men. Ar. (I) has 
only Ahl al-'ilm. The Siyasatnamah, chap, viii, also quotes this saying. 

2 Ar. (I), Yuqalu, ‘it is said’. P. (H), guyad, ‘he (Sufyan) has said’. 

3 Ar. (I): ‘All things acquire their beauty through human beings, and human 
beings acquire beauty through knowledge and are raised in value through intelli- 
gence.’ 

4 Ar. (I): ‘discernment, courtesy, piety, honesty, correctness (or health), 

modesty, compassion, kind-heartedness, fidelity, patience, equanimity and 
ta< : t- 5 Ar. (I) : ‘You must realize.’ 

Dawlat; the good fortune which brings royal power, or any sort of wealth, to 
individuals and families. 

Ar. (I) . Kirman, Slstan, Pars and Khuzistan. The Siyasatnamah, chap, iii, 
has a long and dramatic account of Ya'qub ibn Layth’s rebellion against 
Mu tamid. 
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up the art of kingship ?’ 1 Ya'qub wrote in reply: ‘The same Lord 
who gave me good fortune gave me the art of kingship.’ 

In the Covenant of Ardashir 2 there is (a passage) like this: ‘All 
glory which is not laid on the carpet of knowledge will be turned 
into humiliation; and all justice which is (awarded) without fear 
of God will be turned into sorrow .’ 3 

Anecdote 

One day Ma’mun was seated (on the throne, trying cases and 
pronouncing sentences ). 4 A certain case was brought before him 
and he referred it to Fadl ibn Sahl, who was his wazir , saying: 
‘Settle this man’s claim right now. So swift is the rotation of fate’s 
wheel that (fortune) never stays as it is and never fulfils the hopes of 
its lovers.’ 

The author of this book declares that it is the duty of intelligent 
and noble kings to pay constant attention to these reports , 5 so 
that they may make good use of their reigns by awarding redress 
to the victims of injustice and by satisfying the wants of the needy. 
They must, however, understand fully that the wheel does not 
pause at any point in its rotation, that good fortune 6 cannot be 
relied on, and that the affairs (of kings) do not 7 depend on armies 
and abundant treasuries, but that when fortune’s rope swings back, 
all these things lose significance, and remorse then becomes useless 
— as the following story shows. 

Anecdote 

They say that when Marwan (the last of the Umayyads) reviewed 
his army, which numbered three hundred thousand men, all 
equipped and armed, his wazir told him, ‘It is a [mighty] army.’ 
‘Hush!’ replied Marwan; ‘when the time is up, this equipment 

1 Tadbtr ul-mulk. The term was also used to mean ‘politics and economics’. 

2 See Introduction, pp. bcii and lxiv. 

3 Ar. (H) and Ar. (I) here have another story: “Abd Allah ibn Tahir asked 
his father, “How long will this good fortune stay with us and this wealth and 
dominion endure in our house ?”’ He replied, ‘ ‘As long as the carpet of justice and 
equity is spread in this hall.” ’ 

4 Thus in Ar. (I). The story also comes in the Siyasatnamah, chap, xxxvi, 

with Fa<jl ibn Sahl as the wazir (likewise in Ar. (I)). P. (H): Sahl ibn Fadl. 

* Akhbar; see Introduction, p. lvii. 6 Dawlat; cf. p. 97, note 6. 

7 P. (H) has ast, i.e. * do depend’, but Prof. Huma’i conjectures nist. Ar. (I), 
‘that the heavenly predestination cannot be held back by soldiers, abundant 
finances and munitions'. 
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will be useless, and when the doom comes, this army, huge though 
it is, will look small. Even if we take possession of the whole 
world, it will be taken from us in the end. For whom has this 
world fulfilled its promises that it should fulfil them for us ?’ 

Anecdote 

Abu’l-Hasan al-Ahwaz! in his Book of Gems and Necklaces 1 
has said : ‘This world does not cheer a drinker, nor does it remain 
long in the possession of an owner. [So take supplies 2 for your 
tomorrow out of your today; for neither day nor morrow will last 
long.]’ (In Persian:) ‘This world satisfies no drinker and keeps its 
promise to no wooer. So take today a supply for tomorrow, before 
today and tomorrow cease to exist.’ 

It is said that these two verses are inscribed on the tomb of 
Ya'qub (ibn) Layth: 

(in Arabic ) 3 

I owned Khurasan and all parts of Fars ; 

I never lost hope of ruling in 'Iraq. 

Salute this world with its sweet breeze of spring, 
as if Ya'qub had never lodged in it! 

(in Persian ) 

I conquered this Khurasan ; in Fars, too, I was ruler. 

The empire of 'Iraq was not safe against me either. 

Salute the universe with its fragrant breeze of spring-time ! 

Ya'qub-i Layth, you might think, had never sojourned in it ! 

Anecdote 4 

A king who had lost his kingdom was asked, ‘What was it that 
caused fortune 5 to turn (its face) away from you ?’ He replied: ‘My 

1 Kitab al-Fara'id wa'l-Qalaid. See Introduction, p. lviii. 

2 Zad; cf. p. 10, note 6. 

3 Ar. (I): ‘You owned . . .’, ‘You never lost . . .’. Before these verses, Ar. (H) 
has four other distichs : ‘Salute the tomb-dwellers who have passed away, as if 
they had never sat in the council-chamber, — had never drunk a draught of the 
cool water, had never eaten that which is half wet and half dry. — He (God) 
brought me (here) in dreaded death with a pang, and a thousand cavaliers no 
longer sang my praises. — O visitor to (this) tomb, take our advice and have 
regard for us, (who were) your patrons in this world. (Let this be) a present to 
mankind.’ 

4 Ar. (I): ‘Question and answer.’ Cf. Qabusnamah, tr. R. Levy, p. 216 (ex- 

planation attributed to Buzurgmihr). In the Siyasatnamah, chap, xlii, Buzurg- 
mihr says that the Sasanids were defeated because they left affairs to women and 
b °ys- 5 Dawlat -, cf. p. 97, note 6. 
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becoming too confident in my own fortune and strength, and too 
complacent about my own knowledge ; my neglecting to seek ad- 
vice, and my appointing inferior men to (superior) posts; my 
inability to devise stratagems on appropriate occasions and to deal 
with situations promptly ; my slowness and hesitancy at times when 
haste was needed ; and my failure to satisfy the wants of the people. 
He was then asked : ‘ Who among the unworthy are the most harm- 
ful?’ He replied: ‘Ambassadors who betray their trust for the sake 
of personal ambition; they bring utter ruin to the kingdom. As 
Ardashlr said , 1 ‘How copious is the blood which (treacherous 
ambassadors) have shed! how numerous the armies which they 
have defeated! how many the harem-folk whose veils they have 
torn! how vast the riches which they have looted! how solemn the 
oaths which they have broken, through treason and unworthiness 
(on their missions)!’ The kings of the Persians paid great attention 
to this problem and (took care) never to send an (untried) man on 
a mission , 2 as the following story shows. 

Anecdote 

It is said that when the kings of the Persians sent an ambassador 
on a mission to another king, they used to send a spy to accompany 
him 3 and report in writing all that the ambassador had said and 
heard. When the ambassador returned, they would compare (his 
statement) with the spy’s written report; and if it proved truthful, 
they would know that he was a suitable man and would then send 
him on a mission to the enemy. 

Anecdote 4 

They say that Alexander sent an ambassador to Dara ibn Dara 
and that when he brought back the latter’s reply, Alexander felt 
doubtful about one word. ‘I feel doubtful about this particular 
word’, he told the ambassador; ‘did you hear it correctly from 

1 Quoted also in pseudo-Jahiz, Kitab al-Tdj, p. 1 22 ; tr. Pellat, p. 142. 

2 On Sasanid practices with ambassadors, see Christensen, L'lran sous les 
Sassanides, pp. 41 4-1 5 ; on Muslim practices, Siyasatnamah, chap. xxi. For ‘un- 
tried’, P. (H) has ‘impecunious’. 

3 Cf. pseudo-Jahiz, Kitab al-Tdj, p. 122; tr. Pellat, pp. 142-3. The practice is 
recommended by Nizam ul-Mulk, Siyasatnamah , chap. xxi. It is said to be still 
in use in Soviet and other communist embassies. 

4 Pseudo-Jahiz, Kitab al-Tdj, pp. 122-3, and tr. Pellat, pp. i43~4, tells the 
same story but with quite different wording. 
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Dara’s lips?’ ‘With my own ears I heard him say this word’, the 
ambassador answered. Alexander ordered that the (ambassador’s) 
statement be written down and handed to another ambassador, 
who should convey it to Dara ibn Dara. The second ambassador 
arrived and laid before Dara the statement which had been written 
down. When Dara reached the word about which Alexander had 
felt doubtful, he called for a knife and cut out the word and sent it 
back to Alexander, together with a letter in which he wrote: ‘The 
stability of the empire depends on the correct practice and sound 
character of the king, and the well-being of the king depends on 
the accuracy and truthfulness of ambassadors ; because ambassadors 
take statements from the lips of kings, and bring back the reply 
of one king to another. I have therefore cut out this word, which 
was not my word; I was not able to cut out the tongue of your 
ambassador.’ When the (second) ambassador returned, Alexander 
read the letter and summoned the (first) ambassador. ‘Who in- 
fluenced you’, he asked, ‘to seek to destroy an empire with one 
word?’ The ambassador confessed, but said: ‘(Your Majesty) has 
misinterpreted my conduct. I have been accused unfairly.’ ‘Do 
you suppose’, Alexander answered, ‘that we sent you to work for 
your own interests, to injure ours and to scheme against the blood 
of the people?’ Then he ordered that the man’s tongue be pulled 
out of his neck, and this was done. 

Admonition 1 

When the Sultan’s subjects fall into penury or suffer distress, it 
is his duty to come to their aid, especially in times of drought or 
when they are incapable of earning their livelihood (on account of 
high prices). The king must (then) provide them with food and 
grant them financial help from the treasury, and take good care to 
stop his officials 2 from oppressing the subjects; for in that case the 
people would become impoverished and quit the territory, the 
royal revenues would be shattered, profit would accrue to hoarders, 
and the Sultan would (earn) curses and a bad name. It was for this 
reason that the Sultans of old practised the utmost frugality in such 

1 A more detailed account of Sasanid royal practices in times of distress 
(especially invasion or rebellion) appears in pseudo-Jahiz, Kitab al- Taj, pp. 1 73 f. ; 
tr. Pellat, pp. igo-^fv 

2 Hashm, ‘the (royal) retinue’; Ar. (I), ‘the (royal) retinue, servants and 
followers’. 
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situations, and were accordingly able to grant aid from their trea- 
suries to the subjects. 

Anecdote 1 

They say that it was the custom of the kings of the Persians to 
hold audiences for the subjects on the days of Nawruz and Mihra- 
gan. A few days before the date of Nawruz, the king’s herald would 
proclaim: ‘Get ready for such-and-such a date. Let every man 
prepare his case, put his plea in writing, and assemble his evidence. 
Let him who has an adversary know that he may complain of him 
to the king, and that he should (accordingly) prepare his case.’ 
This they would do, and when the day came, the king’s herald 
would stand at the gate of the palace and proclaim: ‘Should any 
man keep another away from this gate, the king will be innocent 
of his blood.’ Then the people’s pleas would be taken in and all 
laid before the king, for him to examine one by one. If there was 
any plea complaining of the king himself, he would cause the 
Chief Mobed 2 which in their language meant the Chief Judge , 3 
to sit on his right hand, and then he would rise (from his throne) 
and kneel down in the presence of the Chief Mobed , facing his 
adversary, and say: ‘First hear this man’s suit against me, before 
all the other cases. Award him justice, and show no favour or bias.’ 
Then the king’s herald would proclaim: ‘If any persons among 
you have suits against the king, let them sit together, so that your 
claims for justice on the king may be awarded or dealt with first!’ 
Then the king, together with his adversary, would kneel in front 
of the Chief Mobed and say to the latter : ‘No sins are greater in 
the view of God on High than the sins of kings. The debt owed to 
God on High by kings in return for His blessings to them is paid by 
their protection of the subjects, redress of the subjects’ grievances 
and extirpation of the subjects’ oppressors. If the king himself 
should be unjust, (the subjects) must not forget God on High on 
account of (the king). O Mobed, keep watch over yourself! Keep 
watch lest you choose me rather than your own self! For I shall 
put to you the same questions as God on High will put to me, and 
I now lay the responsibility on your shoulders!’ Then the Mobed 

1 Similar accounts of the royal audiences at Nawruz (the still celebrated 
spring festival) and Mihragan (the autumn festival) appear in the Siyasatnamah , 
chap, vi, and in the Kitab al-Taj, pp. 159-63; tr. Pellat, pp. 179-81. 

* Miibad-i mubadan, likewise in Ar. (I) : see p. 80, note z. 

3 Qadil-qudat. 
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would say: ‘When God on High grants good fortune to His slaves, 
He deputes to be chief over them the man who is the best of His 
creatures on earth; and when He desires that His slaves shall know 
how much He values that Deputy , 1 he causes the Deputy’s tongue 
to pronounce just such words as your tongue has now been pro- 
nouncing.’ Then the Mobed would try the case and, if in the pro- 
ceedings between the king and his adversary a valid claim was 
established by the latter, would award him damages in full against 
the king ; but if any person laid a false claim against the king and 
could produce no proof, the Mobed would sentence him to be 
punished, and then proclaim: ‘Such is the reward of men who seek 
to defame the king and the realm!’ When the king had finished 
trying the cases, he would reascend the throne, place the crown 
upon his head, and turn to his officials 2 and say; ‘I began with 
myself, so that no man thereafter might hope to do injustice to 
another. If any of you have adversaries, it is up to you to grant 
them satisfaction likewise.’ 

On that day, those who had been nearest to the king were 
farthest; those who had been strongest (in his estimation) were 
weakest; and those who [had been highest in his sight] were 
lowest. [All the Kings of the Persians] continued in this way until 
the reign of Yazdgard the Sinner , 3 who changed the customs of 
the Sasanids. He governed the world unjustly , 4 until a horse came 
in through the door of the palace one day. It was an extremely fine 
horse, the like of which had never been described. Those who were 
present at Yazdgard’s court were of one accord as to the horse’s 
beauty, and they all attempted to catch it, but could not. Finally, 
it walked up to Yazdgard and stopped still in front of him at the 
end of the hall . 5 Yazdgard then rose, saying: ‘Keep well away! This 

1 Salar; At. (I), Khaltfah. 

2 Hasham ; Ar. (I), jamaatihi wa khdfsatihi, ‘his company and his nobles’. 

3 Yazdgard-i Bazahkdr (al-Athim), i.e. Yazdgard I. The Siyasatnamah , chap, 
vi, and the Kitab al-Taj, p. 163, tr. Pellat, p. 181, state that Yazdgard I abolished 
the audiences. Tabari does not mention this in his account of Yazdgard I, but 
states (tr. Noldeke, p. 1 1 3) that Bahram Gur’s son Yazdgard II gave up attending 
long public audiences (as his father had done) so that he might better take 
counsel for the good of the kingdom and ill of its enemies. 

4 Ar. (I) adds: ‘and spread corruption’. Similar accounts of the miraculous 
horse which killed Yazdgard ‘the Sinner’ are given in the Siyasatnamah, chap, 
vi; in the Kitab al-Taj, pp. 163-4; tr - Pellat, p. 182; by Tha'alibI, ed. and tr. 
Zotenberg, pp. 548-9; and by Tabari, tr. Noldeke, p. 77. 

5 Iwan ; also in Ar. (I). According to Tabari and Tha'alibI, Yazdgard’s death 
took place at a royal palace in Gurgan. 
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horse is a gift which God has bestowed on me.’ Then he stood up, 
and ever so gently stroked the horse’s head and face. The horse 
stayed still. Then Yazdgard called for a saddle and with his own 
hand put the saddle on its back and pulled (the strap) tight. Then 
he stepped behind the horse to slip the crupper on. The horse 
kicked Yazdgard right on the heart, and he died at once. Then 
the horse turned and bolted, and nobody knew whence it had 
come. People said that it was an angel commissioned by Almighty 
God to deliver them from that tyrant. 

Anecdote 

The Qadi (Abu Yusuf 1 ) relates : ‘One day when Yahya ibn Khalid 
al-Barmakl was present at a session of the Council of State, 2 a 
Magian came in and lodged a claim against him. I asked (the 
Magian to bring) a witness, but he had no witnesses. Then he 
said (to me), “Make him swear on oath (that he will tell the truth).’’ 
I made (Yahya) swear (and settled the case between Yahyi) and 
the Magian, (who) went away (satisfied). I had placed Yahya on 
an equal footing with the Magian, as Islam requires . 3 1 was never 
biased in any person’s favour, because I feared to be questioned 
thereon by God on High.’ 

On this subject of the Authority of Rulers 4 there is much to be 
said; but I did not want it to be longer than this and am content to 
have written this much, in order that the reader may know the 
worth of notables and commoners 5 alike, and in order that he may 
refrain from treating his commoners unjustly. (At the same time) 
the subjects are under an obligation to honour their Sultan and 
never in any way to rebel against him, if they are to comply 
with the command of God on High which we have already men- 
tioned 6 (Q. iv. 62): ‘Obey God, and obey the Prophet and those 

1 P. (H), Abu Sufyan; Ar. (I), Abu Yusuf. 

* Majtis-i hukm ; Ar. (I), majlis hukmi. Perhaps what is meant is a session of the 
Ditvan al-nazar fil-ma^dlim. According to R. Levy, The Social Structure of 
Islam, Cambridge (Eng.), 1957, p. 348, these courts for the redress of grievances 
were usually presided over by the wazir, rather than by the 'Abbasid Caliph in 
person. Cf. the High Council ( Majlis-i A' Id) mentioned on p. 4 above. 

3 Haqq-i Islam-ra. Sentence missing in Ar. (I). In fact the SharVat regarded 
evidence by non-Muslims as valueless in cases involving Muslims ( Shorter E.I., 
art. Shahid); but pious Muslim rulers took great care to be impartial between 
Muslims and non-Muslims (e.g. 'Umar ibn ‘Abd al-'Aziz, cited in Levy, op. cit., 
P- 342)' 4 J Oar bab-i Saipan. Missing in Ar. (I). 

5 Mihtaran u Kihtaran; Ar. (I), Al-zu'ama ’ wa'l-akSbir . . . al-apaghir. 

6 Cf. above, p. 45. 
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among you who hold authority.’ When God on High gives a man so 
lofty a rank and position that He enjoins obedience to that man in 
the same context as obedience to Himself and to His Apostle, it is 
mankind’s duty to obey that man; (and it is that man’s duty, in 
gratitude for God’s blessings), to rule justly and do good in ac- 
cordance with the divine commands, to refrain from oppressing 
the subjects, and to show mercy to the victims of injustice. There 
is a saying, ‘Beware of the man who seeks vengeance with tears’ ; 
for the plea of the victim of injustice cannot be shut out by any 
chamberlain. It will assuredly be answered by God, especially if 
it be a midnight invocation; 1 as the saying goes, 2 

Although you hold power, don’t hasten to wrong and oppress mankind, 
because it will lead you to sin and to fear of hell in the end! 

While you’re forgetfully sleeping, the man whom you wronged is awake ; 
for sleep never overcomes him who prays to the Almighty Lord. 

God’s Apostle, blessings upon him, said: 3 ‘I mourned the deaths 
of four men who were not believers: Anushlrvan for his justice, 
Hatim al-Ta i for his generosity, Imru’l-Qays for his poetry, and 
Abu Talib for his piety.’ 

1 Dua . Cf. Q. xvii. 80-81 : 'Perform the prayer ( al-falat ) at the sinking of the 
sun until the darkening of the night, and the Qur’an-recitation of dawn ; Qur’an- 
reciting at dawn is witnessed (by God). — And in part of the night, keep vigil in 
it, as a work of supererogation for you.’ 

* Ar* (I): Do not hasten to oppress (mankind) as long as you hold power; it 
will end in sin and fear of torment. — You sleep while the victim of your in- 
justice is awake — and his prayer cannot be shut out (by any chamberlain).’ 

3 In Arabic; the same in Ar. (I). 
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CHAPTER II 


ON HANDLING THE WAZlRATE AND 
THE CHARACTER OF WAZlRS 1 


You should understand that a king will be successful with the help 
of a virtuous, worthy and competent minister; 2 because no king 
can reign without a minister, and any king who acts (solely) on his 
own judgement will surely fall. Are not you aware how God’s 
Apostle, despite the high rank which he held, was commanded by 
God to consult the intelligent and the learned among his Com- 
panions ? God on High commanded (Q. iii. 153), ‘And consult them 
on the matter’ ; and in another place, referring to Moses (Q. xx. 30- 
33), ‘Appoint for me a wazir 3 from among my own kinsfolk, Aaron 
my brother. Confirm my strength through him, and associate him 
in my task.’ (In Persian) He said, ‘Appoint my wazir from among 
my own kinsfolk, Aaron my brother.’ If Prophets (could) not do 
without wazirs and administrators, 4 how much the more do we 
need them ? 

Ardashlr Pabakan was asked, ‘Which companion suits the king 
best?’ He replied, ‘A virtuous, intelligent, devoted and honest 
minister, with whom views can be exchanged and to whom secrets 
can be told; for good ministers see how kings are faring.’ 

The king ought to observe three principles in his treatment of 
the wazir’. (i) not to punish him in haste when vexed with him; 
(ii) not to covet his wealth when he grows rich; and (iii) not to 
refuse him a (necessary) request when he makes one. Similarly, 
the king ought to grant three facilities to the wazir : (i) to let 
him see the king whenever he wishes; (ii) not to listen to talk by 


1 Dar siyasat-i wizdrat wa sirat-i waziran\ likewise in Ar. (I). On siyasat, cf. 
p. 45, note 1. 

2 Dastur; Ar. (I), wazir. Henceforward dastiir will be rendered ‘minister’, and 
wazir (in P. (H)) will be rendered ‘wazir'. According to Christensen, L'lran sous 
les Sassanides, p. 120, the title dastur was given to Zoroastrian jurisconsults (cf. 
the Muslim muftis). In present-day Iran it is given to Zoroastrian priests. In 
Ar. (I), ‘minister’ is always 'wazir', but Yunan is sometimes called ‘The Dastiir'. 
See Introduction, p. xlv and p. lxvii. 

3 Cf. Q. xxv. 37: ‘We appointed with (Moses) his brother Aaron as a wazir.' 
These are the two Qur’anic occurrences of the word. 

4 Ahl-i kar. Not in Ar. (I). 
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slanderers against him; and (iii) not to keep secrets hidden from 
him. For the good minister is the guardian of the king’s secrets, and 
on him depend the orderly handling of business, the revenue, and 
the prosperity of the realm and of the treasury; through him the 
monarchy acquires adornment, prestige and power. Suggesting 
(courses of action) and answering questions are his constant tasks. 
He is the gladdener of the king’s friends and the confounder of 
the king’s enemies. No man is more deserving of encouragement 
and esteem than such a minister. 

It is related that Anushfrvan recommended to his son: 1 ‘Respect 
the minister, for if ever he should see you engaged in any unworthy 
activity, he would not collude with you in it. A wazir must be the 
sort of man who inclines to virtue and shrinks from evil. If he finds 
the king to be kind-hearted and sympathetic towards the subjects, 
he will be a (good) helper in the king’s (task) ; with a little capital, 
he will in time bring in a (good) return. (If 2 the king is hard-hearted 
and unsympathetic, the wazir must gradually redirect him in the 
gentlest possible manner, and guide him to the praiseworthy, or 
rather the well-praised, path.) (My son) should understand that 
stability comes to the king through the minister and to the world 
through the king; he should (be aware) that he ought not to think 
or do anything save that which is good; and he should know that 
the first person whom a king needs is a minister.’ 

Bahrain Gur was asked, ‘How many things does the king need 
to complete the course of his reign and to live his life free of care ?’ 
He replied, ‘Six things: (i) a good minister to whom he may reveal 
secrets and with whom he may exchange opinions ; (ii) a good horse 
to rescue him should ever the need arise; (iii) good weapons and 
swords; (iv) copious wealth of light weight and heavy value, such 
as jewels, pearls, rubies and the like; (v) a wife of fair countenance 
to console him in his troubles; and (vi) a good cook who, if the 
king’s temper is frayed, will cook something to soothe it.’ 

Ardashlr has said, ‘Every king will be well advised to seek, and 
having found, to keep, these four: (i) a wazir who can be trusted; 
(ii) a secretary 3 who possesses erudition; (iii) a chamberlain 4 who 
shows mercy; and (iv) a boon companion 5 who gives good counsel. 
When the minister is trustworthy, this shows that the king is safe; 

1 Pisar-ra wasiyat kard ; Ar. (I), qala Kisra Anushirvan li-waladihi. See Intro- 
duction, p. lxii. Ar. (H), Luqman. * From Ar. (I); missing in P. (H). 

3 Dabir ; Ar. (I), al-kdtib. Cf. p. 114 and note 4. 4 Hajib. 5 Nadim. 
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when the secretary is erudite, this shows that the king is intelligent; 
when the chamberlain is merciful, the people bring their petitions 
to the king; and when the boon companion is a good counsellor, 
this shows that things are not heading for disaster.’ 

The Chief Mobed 1 in the reign of Anushfrvan said: ‘Kingship 
cannot be maintained without good and helpful assistants, and 
(the best of assistants) will be of no avail unless the king himself 
is pious; for the root must first be sound, and then the branch.’ 
Piety in a king means uprightness, 2 namely that he should be up- 
right in all his dealings and should insist by word and deed that 
all his subjects and officials be as upright as he is ; that he should 
keep his heart uprightly with God on High, and that he should be 
aware how his might and his power, his accomplishment of his 
tasks, his triumphing over his enemies, and his success in his 
ambitions, all come from God. For should he ever become vain- 
glorious, there would be danger of downfall, as the following story 
shows. 

Anecdote 

The Prophet Solomon, God bless him, was seated on the throne 
of sovereignty. The wind lifted him and carried him into the air. 
Solomon looked down upon his kingdom, feeling full of vainglory 
in the obedience rendered to him by birds, ( jinns ) and humans. 
Thoughts of his own greatness and majesty were passing through 
his mind, when suddenly his throne began to topple over. ‘O 
throne, right yourself!’ he said. ‘Be upright yourself,’ 3 replied the 
throne; ‘then I will right myself.’ 

God on High has stated in His tremendous and ever-existent 
book (Q. xiii. 12): ‘Verily God changes not what is in a people 
until they change what is in themselves.’ 

Abu ‘Ubayd* has said in his (book of) Proverbs: ‘He who keeps 
within the limits prescribed (by God) is safe from stumbling.’ 

The minister must accordingly be learned, intelligent and old ; 5 

1 Mubad-Mubadan ; likewise in Ar. (I). See p. 80, note 2. 

2 Rasti, ‘truthfulness’ ; also ‘straightness’, ‘horizontality’. 

3 Rast bash; Ar. (I), astaqim, ‘be straight’ (cf. al-firat al-mustaqim, ‘the straight 
path’, in Q. i. 6). 

4 Thus in P. (H) and Ar. (I). Probably Abu 'Ubayd al-Qasim ibn Sallam, 
whose Proverbs (Amthal) are mentioned by Brockelmann, G.A.L., Suppl. i, 
p. 166. Ar. (H) : Abu ‘Ubaydah. 

3 The Qabisnamdh (tr. Levy, pp. 233-4) likewise asserts that the wazir must 
be old, also that he must possess an imposing appearance and a long beard. 
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because although a minister may be young and have intelligence, 
he will not have experience unless he is old, and the things which 
men learn from life cannot be taught them by any other man. The 
good minister is the ornament of the monarchy, and a pure and 
excellent ornament is needed. It has been said that the minister 
needs five things if his work is to be satisfactory and good : (i) watch- 
fulness, whereby he will see clearly the outcome of everything upon 
which he enters ; (ii) knowledge, whereby concealed things will be 
revealed to him; (iii) courage, so that he will fear nothing that ought 
not to be feared and will show no timidity; (iv) truthfulness, so that 
he will treat all men honestly without exception; and (v) ability to 
keep secrets at all times, until finally he departs this life still keeping 
(the king’s) secrets. 

Ardashlr Pabakan has said that the minister must be unhurried, 
well-spoken, brave-hearted, broad-minded, good-looking, modest 
and taciturn; and (in addition) pure in faith, 1 so that he may 
restrain the king from all unorthodoxy; 2 ripe in experience, so that 
he may lighten the king’s tasks ; and watchful, so that he may see 
the consequences of things, fear time’s vicissitudes, and guard 
against time’s wrath. 

Whenever a king has an honest and devoted minister, that 
minister will have more enemies than friends. Accordingly the 
king must not listen to talk by slanderers against him; the result 
will (only) be that the friend bears a grudge and that the enemy 
suffers disappointment. Likewise the minister, when he sees any 
undesirable habit (forming) in the king, must bring him back to 
good habits (but without speaking harshly); because if you speak 
to a king who is self-willed in a way which displeases him, he will 
do something still worse. The proof of this statement is that when 
God on High sent Moses on a mission to Pharaoh, He bade (His 
prophet) speak gently; in the words of His book (Q. xx. 46), ‘And 
speak 3 gently to him, in case he may be mindful or afraid.* Since 
God on High enjoined gentle speaking to His enemy, it behoves 
(us) even more to speak gently to other men. If the king replies 
roughly, the minister must not take it to heart ; for power loosens 
a king’s tongue, with the result that he may speak irresponsibly. 
However devoted, truthful and right-doing the minister may be, 

1 Pakditi ; Ar. (I), hasan al-madhab. 

2 Az hamah nashayistagi; Ar. (I), kulla malayahsunu mina'l-itiqad. 

3 The command is in the dual, Moses and his brother Aaron being addressed. 
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he should never claim credit with the king for his conduct or put 
the king under an obligation to him; because, as the saying goes, 
if you do someone a kindness and then reproach him (for ingrati- 
tude), you would be better off owing a debt of gratitude yourself. 
This (maxim) Is especially applicable where kings are concerned. 

It must be understood that any [good] which the minister and 
other close associates of the king can do will result from the efful- 
gence surrounding the king , 1 and that people will accordingly owe 
a debt of gratitude to the king; while the worst disasters which can 
befall a king will arise from two sources — from an (unfaithful) 
minister, and from evil intent. 

Anushirvan has said that the worst minister is one who whets 
the king’s (appetite) for war at times when suspension of war would 
be expedient; [because ordered government, and life, health and 
property are destroyed in war ]. 2 

Aristotle 3 has said that when a king has an ignorant minister, 
his reign will be like a cloud which passes without dropping rain. 

Aphorism 

(In) the Book of Maxims , 4 (Aristotle) has said: ‘Work which is 
done by another man’s hand, both by way of smooth-speaking and 
by way of rough-speaking , 5 and which serves your purpose and 
brings you no discredit, will be better than work which you do with 
your own hand.’ There is a proverb coined by the sages: ‘Better 
to catch the snake with other men’s hands.’ The wisest wazir is one 
who, as long as he can, will wage war by correspondence and diplo- 
macy 6 and use (every) artifice to stop war. If he cannot put things 
right through diplomacy and artifices, he will try giving presents. 
If their (army ) 7 is defeated, he will pardon their faults and will not 
be in haste to kill them, because a man still alive can be killed, 

1 Farr-i padshah; Ar. (I), bi-iqbdli'l-maliki wa barakatihi. Cf. p. 45 and pp. 73- 
74 above, where the term is farr-i izadi, ‘divine effulgence’. 

2 At. (I), ‘because war in other circumstances (i.e. when not expedient) anni- 
hilates the stores of wealth, and abases the generous (qualities) in men’s souls and 
the well protected (virtues) in men’s spirits’. 

3 Thus in P. (H). Ar. (I) and Ar. (H) : ‘He (Anushirvan) also said 

4 P. (H), Pandnamah guftah ast . Ar. (I), Ft Kitab Wasdyd Zayn al-Hukama 
Arisfatalts. See Introduction, pp. lxx-lxxiii. 

5 Az charb-zabani wa durushti', Ar. (I), bila harbin wala khtishunah, ‘without 
war or roughness’. 

6 bi-ndmah u tadbir. Missing in Ar. (I), where this sentence is defective. 

7 Thus in Ar. (I) ; neither version makes clear whether the king’s army or the 
enemy’s army is meant. 
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whereas a man once killed cannot be made alive. A man becomes 
a man in forty years, and out of a hundred, men one proves com- 
petent (to serve the Sultan ); 1 and if a man from the king’s army is 
taken prisoner, (the good minister) will ransom him, to give hope 
and encouragement to the rest. He must keep each man’s ration 
at the proper level, and call up men for training 2 in the use of 
military equipment and weapons; and he must speak kindly to 
them and treat them civilly, because many wazirs were killed by 
the troops in the days of old. It is indeed good fortune for the king 
when God on High gives him a competent, truthful and devoted 
wazir ; for the Prophet, God bless him, said: ‘When princedom or 
(high) office are granted to a man, God on High, if He wishes that 
man well, will give him a pious, truthful and right-doing wazir , 
to remind him if he forgets anything of his duty towards the sub- 
jects, and to assist him if he remembers.’ 

The author of this book declares that in all periods of time God 
on High manifests His power over the world by selecting certain 
categories of His slaves, such as kings, ministers, and doctors of 
religion, in the interest of the world’s prosperity . 3 One of the 
marvels of the world is the story of the Barmakids 4 whose muni- 
ficence and generosity no men have equalled, so numerous were 
their governorships and so copious their revenues. After (their fall), 
the office of steward and wazir to the kings decayed and lost status 
and lustre, until God on High reformed (matters) through the 
Glory of the Empire Nizam al-Mulk, al-Hasan ibn f Ali ibn Ishaq . 5 
God raised him to the same high level as the wazirs of old, and 
indeed even higher ; so much so that among the rich and cultured, 
the alien (and poor), and the rest, there is nobody whether noble 
or humble who has not benefited from his bounty and benevolence . 6 
We have only mentioned this point in order that the reader may 
understand how great is the disparity between men who are 
suitable and men who are not. 

Buzurgmihr has said: ‘Some things are not comparable with 

1 Thus in Ar. (I). 

2 Reading tadrib-ra, for P. (H) mard-ra. Ar. (I), ‘and he must train (yudarriba) 
the brave men. . . .’. 

3 Abdddnt. Cf. p. 37, note 3. 4 Name missing in Ar. (I). 

s Ar. (I), ‘until God . . . caused the blessing of the House of Saljuq and the 
shadow of their empire (zill dawlatihim), al-Nizam (?-Nizam ul-Mulk), and 
brought them to the level of the wazirs of old . . . ’. See Introduction, p. xxiv. 

6 Ar. (I), ‘embraced in their bounty and submerged in gratitude to them', i.e. 
presumably the bounty of the Saljuqs. 
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others. The essential qualities of man are finer than all (other) 
qualities, for the universe from end to end has been embellished 
by man. God on High does not make mistakes; He grants worthi- 
ness to whomsoever He wills, and keeps every individual in what- 
soever state He wills.’ Kings, and (their) ministers and the stewards 
(of their domains), must therefore be in this category (of those to 
whom worthiness is granted). They must conserve the usages of 
the ancients, and when they demand sums of money from the 
subjects for the well-being of the empire, they must demand them 
only at the proper seasons and times ; they must know the usages 
and fix (tax-)burdens in accordance with capacity and ability (to 
pay). They must be ‘crane-slayers, not sparrow-slayers, at the hunt’ : 
that is to say, they must take nothing from the poor; they must 
not covet the belongings and estates of deceased persons when 
there are heirs, but must shun such greed, as it is inauspicious; 
they must keep the hearts of the subjects and officials happy by 
granting them benefits and satisfying their petitions; and they 
must realize that their rank and dignity and their competence and 
worth are bound up with the welfare of the subjects. They will 
then earn good repute in this world, and forgiveness and acceptance 
in the next. 


CHAPTER III 


ON THE ART OF THE PEN AND THE 
(FUNCTIONS OF) SECRETARIES 1 

Scholars have said that there is nothing so fine as the pen, 2 
because through it all past events may be reconstituted. Among 
the fine points of the pen, one is that God on High has sworn oaths 
by it: in the words of His book (Q. lxviii. i), ‘Nun. By the pen 
and what they inscribe’, and in another place (Q. xcvi. 3-4), 
‘Recite: And your Lord is the Most Generous, Who taught by the 
pen.’ (Moreover) God’s Apostle, blessing upon him, stated: ‘The 
first thing that God created was the pen’, 3 meaning (in Persian), 
‘When God on High created the first thing, He created the pen.’ 
With it He determines that which will occur until the Resurrection 
(day). 

It is related that 4 'Abd Allah ibn 'Abbas, in his commentary on 
the verse (Q. xii. 55) ‘Set me over the storehouses of the land; I 
am a knowing keeper’, has said that God on High quotes (the 
words of) Joseph, on whom be peace, and that the words mean 
‘Give me the stores of the land, for I am a secretary and can keep 
accounts.’ He has also said, 5 ‘The pen is the goldsmith of words’; 
and again, ‘The heart is a mine, intelligence is the gem and 
the pen is the jeweller.’ Other sayings of his 6 are, ‘The pen is the 
physician of words’ and 7 ‘The pen is a great talisman.’ One of the 
kings of Greece 8 said, ‘This world’s affairs are determined by two 
things only, and one of them is beneath the other: they are the 
sword and the pen, and the sword is beneath the pen.’ The pen 
is the art and merchandise of those who learn ; through it are known 
the opinions of all men, be they near or far. However much ex- 
perience of life men may have, they do not become intelligent 

1 Reading kuttab (pi. of katib), ‘secretaries’ ; elsewhere the term used in P. (H) 
is dabir. Ar. (I), ‘On secretaries (kuttab) and their art’ (adab). 

* qalam ; Ar. (I), al-'ilm, ‘knowledge’, probably a copyist’s error. 

3 qalam-, At. (I), al-'ilm. 4 At. (I), Haidith ; see Introduction, p. lvii. 

s Ar. (I) and Ar. (H): 'Ibn al-Mu'tazz has said . . . ’. 

6 Ar. (I) and Ar. (H): ‘Galen ( Jalinus ) has said . . . ’. 

7 Ar. (I), ‘and ? Nalniyas the sage has said . . .’; Ar. (H), ? Balinas ( ? Apollo- 
nius of Tyana). 8 Ar. (I) and Ar. (H) : Alexander. 
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until they read books; for it is obvious that not very much ex- 
perience can be acquired in this brief existence, and it is also 
evident that not much (knowledge) can be memorized. 

Moreover, if the sword and the pen did not exist, this world would 
not stand on its feet. These two are rulers over all things. Secre- 
taries, however, must know other things besides the art of writing 
if they are to be fit for the service of great men. The sages and 
kings of old have said: ‘The secretary must know ten things. One 
is the nearness or farness of water beneath the ground for digging 
irrigation tunnels . 1 Others are: knowledge of the [lengths of] night 
and day in winter and summer; the courses of the moon, stars 
and sun, and their conjunctions and oppositions; ability to count 
on the fingers ; 2 geometry ; 3 the science of calendars and dates; 
the requirements of farmers; acquaintance with medicine and 
pharmacy; ability to forecast north and south winds; and skill in 
versification and rhyme .’ 4 Besides knowing all these things, the 
secretary must be cheerful-hearted and pleasant to meet. He must 
[know how] to cut , 5 handle, take up and put down the pen; how 
to express with its nib all that is in his mind; and how to safeguard 
himself from the excesses of the pen. He must also know which 
letters (of the alphabet) should be written in elongated form, 
which in rounded form, and which should be joined. 

As for handwriting, he must write legibly and in a way which 
will do justice to each letter, as the following story shows. 

Anecdote 

A secretary employed by ‘Umar [ibn al-Khattab] as a revenue 
officer 6 wrote a letter to 'Umar in which he had not made the ‘s’ of 

1 Kdriz-ha\ still so-called in ‘Iraq, but in modem Iran usually qanawat (sing. 
qanat). Some districts, such as Yazd, depend entirely for their water on these 
tunnels, which are up to 50 miles (80 km.) long. Words missing in Ar. (I). 

* Shumdr-i angusht; Ar. (I), al-hisab bil-asabi', i.e. arithmetic. 

3 Shumar-i handasah ; Ar. (I), hisabu’l-handasah. Or perhaps ‘engineering’. 

4 Nizami 'Arudi in his Chahar Maqdlah (tr. E. G. Browne, G.M.S. xi. 2, 
p. 12) says that four men are essential in the service of kings — the Secretary, the 
Poet, the Astrologer, and the Physician ; but he does not require the Secretary to 
be expert in all these arts. Ibn Qutaybah, however, states in his l Uyun al-Akhbdr 
(Cairo, 1343/1925, i. Part I, p. 44) that the Persians used to say that no man was 
properly qualified as a secretary unless expert in irrigation and canal-digging, 
astronomy and the calendar, weights and measures, geometry, bridge and aque- 
duct building, craftmen’s tools, and details of arithmetic. Probably these quali- 
ties were needed for assessing taxes. 

3 i.e. of reed pens (see below). Qalam (Ar.) is from Latin calamus, *reed\ 

6 'Amil ; see p. 15, note 4. 
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‘ Bistnillah ’ (‘in God’s name’) legible. ('Umar) summoned him and 
said: ‘First make the ‘s’ of 'Bistnillah' legible. Then you may 
return to your post.’ 

The first thing which secretaries should know is how to cut pens. 
When people know how to cut pens properly, at any rate their 
handwriting will be better, as the following story shows. 

Anecdote 

The Shahanshah of Rayy 1 is said to have had twelve zoazirs. 
One of them was the Sahib Isma'Il ibn 'Abbad. All the other 
wazirs were as one in cursing and maligning him . 2 When the 
(Shahanshah) observed this, he gathered them together, and (the 
Sahib) said to them: ‘What accomplishments have you which I 
lack, that you can speak so ill of me to the king ? [My father taught 
me the profession of wazirship, not that of carpentry.] Pen-cutting 
is the least of my accomplishments. But who is there among you 
who can cut a pen, dip it once into the ink-well, and with that 
(much ink) write a whole line?’ None could. The Shahanshah 
then said to him, ‘Cut one!’ He did, and wrote (a whole line). 
Then they all acknowledged his excellence. 

As regards the reeds (from which pens are cut), the best ones 
will be straight, narrow in diameter, and yellow . 3 Pens (cut with 
the nib) slanting 4 from the right (are desirable) for (writing) Per- 
sian, Arabic and Hebrew, and pens (cut with the nib) slanting to 
the left for the ( ? Greek 5 ) language. Secretaries must have the best 

1 Thus in Ar. (I). P. (H), Shdhanshdh-rd, ‘the Shahanshah had’. See Index. 

2 Ar. (I) adds: ‘and in saying that the Sahib could not cut his pen*. Details and 
technical terms concerning pens, pen-knives, ink, ink-wells, paper, seals, forms 
of address and reply, dates, &c., are given by Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn Yahya 
al-SuII (d. 335 or 336/947 or 948) in his A dab al-Kuttab, ed. Muhammad Bahjat 
al-Atharl, Baghdad and Cairo, 1341/ 1922, Part II, pp. 91-192. 

3 zard; Ar. (I), asfar al-laum. No mention of ‘yellowness’ in reed-pens was 
found in Sull, op. cit. Perhaps ‘yellow’ means ‘well-dried’ (not green). Cf. 
below, p. 1 17, notes 1 and 2. 

4 muharraf. Suit, op. cit., p. 86, says that pens must be slightly muharraf (cut 
with a slant) in order to hold the ink. 

5 P* (H), zaban-i Suyi, for which Prof. Huma’i conjectures Suri; but the 
Syriac language was ordinarily called Siriani. Ar. (I), Dart ; this was a form of old 
Persian spoken in Khurasan and used as the court language at Ctesiphon in 
Sasanian times, but it must have been written like Pahlavi from right to left in 
a form of Syriac alphabet. Perhaps Suyi and Dart are copyist’s errors for 
Rumi, ‘Roman’, which was the name given to Byzantine Greek (e.g. by Suli, 
op. cit., pp. 192-3, describing how Arabic replaced Persian and Greek in the 
diwans under ‘Abd al-Malik and Hajjaj). 
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of pens, such as those described by Yahya (ibn Khalid) al-Barmakl 
in the letter which he sent to Muhammad Layth; in it he described 
such pens as ‘neither thin nor thick, and narrow in diameter 1 and 
straight*. Knives for cutting pens must be sharp, with the blade 
shaped like a crane’s bill and (set) on a slope from the right. The 
block 2 on which the nib is cut must be exceedingly hard. The ink 
ingredients 3 must be from Pars, of good quality and light weight. 
The paper 4 must be glossy and of even texture. The ink ingredients 
must be properly dissolved. No letter should be elongated when 
there are more than three (in a word), 5 as this looks ugly; and the 
letters must be properly proportioned to one another. This can 
only be done by discerning, intelligent persons whose hands are 
accustomed to it. 

Anecdote 

*Abd Allah ibn Raff', a secretary employed by the Prince of the 
Believers 'All, on whom be peace, relates: ‘I had been writing 
dispatches. The Prince of the Believers said to me, “O 'Abd Allah, 
lengthen 6 the ink-well and lengthen the pen, leave (broad) spaces 
between the lines and write the letters in rounded form.” * 

Anecdote 

'Abd Allah ibn Jabalah was a good secretary. He used to tell 
his apprentices: ‘If you possess a pen, you possess an ocean; if 

1 Ar. (I) : ‘with a thin line’. 

2 P. (H) : ‘that on which pens are cut’. Ar. (I), al-miqatf. Described by Sull, 
op. cit., p. i io. Usually of hard bone or ivory. 

3 Anqas. Sull, op. cit., p. 102, says that naqs is a synonym for midad (‘ink 
ingredients’). 

* Kdghidh. §ull, op. cit., pp. 105-9, uses the term qirtas (papyrus). 

5 Harf (‘word’); paykar (‘letter’). Ar. (I) says the opposite: ‘Every letter 
( harf ) which is more than three letters ( ahruf ; ? when there are more than 
three to a word) must be elongated, and any less than three must not be 
elongated.* 

6 diraz dar; Ar. (I) atil. §ull, op. cit., p. 103, has a paragraph explaining the 
term madd al-dawat (‘stretching the ink-well’). It meant putting ink ingredients 
{midad) and other substances (camphor and salt used as preservatives) into the 

ink-well; cf. also Lane, Arabic Lexicon , s.v. madda al-siraj, ‘to put oil into the 

lamp’. Ar. (H): aliq, ‘put in wadding’ (liqah, which consisted of cotton, wool, 
or silk fibres called kursuf — cf. §uli, pp. 99-100). It would seem that diraz dar is 

a Persian translation of madd, and that atil is an Arabic retranslation of diraz dar . 

‘Lengthen the ink-well’ would thus mean ‘replenish it’ ; and ‘lengthen the pen’ 

may mean ‘give it a more elongated nib’ {nuk, ra's). 
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not, a burden. 1 Every pen you possess must be (prepared) in such a 
way that it will ( ?) breathe yellow. 2 Cut the knot 3 in such a way 
that your affairs will not become knotted if you continue.* 

No letter should be dispatched without a seal. 4 'Abd Allah ibn 
'Abbas, God bless them both, used to say, in his explanation of 
God’s 5 statement (Q. xxvii. 29) ‘An honourable letter has been 
dropped to me’, that a sealed letter is meant. 

God’s Apostle, on whom be peace, requested that a letter be 
written to a group of Persians. 6 The (secretaries) said, ‘They will 
not read an unsealed letter.’ He then affixed his signet-ring, 7 on 
the stone of which was inscribed, (in) three lines, ‘Muhammad 
Apostle of God*. 

( Tradition ) 8 

Sakhr ibn 'Amr al-Kalbl has related that when the Prophet, God 
bless him, wrote 9 his letter to the Negus (of Abyssinia), he dropped 
it on to the dust and then dispatched it. When the Negus saw the 
Prophet’s letter, he forthwith became a Muslim. When the Prophet 
wrote his letter to Kisra, 10 he did not drop it on to the dust, and 
Kisra did not become a Muslim. The Prophet then commanded: 
‘Dust your letters, 11 and your entreaties will have better success.’ 

1 Agar qalam darid bahri darid wa agar nah bari; a play on the words bahr 
(Ar., ‘ocean’) and bar (P., ‘burden’). Ar. (I) : ‘Let your pens be bahri, and if they 
are not bahri, let them be yellow* (cf. above, p. 115, note 3, and below, next 
note). Bahr (‘ocean’) was used in literature as a symbol of abundant generosity, 
also of abundant learning. 

2 bi-zardi dam zanad ; sentence missing in Ar. (I). Cf. preceding note, and 
note 3 on p. 1 15, where ‘yellow’ seems to refer to the reeds from which pens are 
made. The meaning here is obscure. 

3 bandgah . . . bastah shavad; Ar. (I), 'aqd . . . tata aqqada. Meaning not clear. 

4 Muhr. Ar. (I) : ‘The nobility of a letter is in its seal’ ( khatam ) ; i.e. signature 
affixed by sign manual or signet ring. 

5 In Q., it is the Queen of Sheba (Bilqis) who speaks. The letter was carried to 

her by the hoopoe ( hudhud ) from Solomon, asking her to embrace Islam, which 
she did. 6 Ar. (I), ‘to the Persians’ {al- Ajam). 

7 Angushtari; Ar. (I), khdtim. This ring later passed to ‘Uthman, and it was an 
ill omen when he accidentally dropped it into a well and could not find it. 

8 Khabar. See Introduction, p. Ivii. 

9 namah-i navisht; Ar. (I), kataba kitabahu. Evidently the transmitters of this 
Tradition did not hold that the epithet ummi (which is applied to the Prophet) 
meant ‘illiterate*. 

10 i.e. Khusraw II Parviz; see Index. Muhammad is also said to have written to 
the Byzantine emperor. 

11 Both sayings are in Arabic. According to Prof. Huma’i, the first is also quoted 
in Ibn al Athir’s Nihayat al-Arib. Suli, op. cit., p. 126, Tatrib al-Kitab wa Taty- 
inuhu, is not very informative. Dust was used instead of blotting paper. 
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He also commanded: ‘Dust the letter. Verily dust is blessed.’ This 
means (in Persian), ‘When the letter has been written, drop it on 
to the dust, for dust is blessed.’ 

When you have written the letter, read through what you have 
included in it before you fold it, so that in case there should be a 
mistake you may detect it. 

The secretary must also try hard to ensure that the wording (of 
letters) shall not be prolix, but brief and meaningful. The same 
words must not be written twice, and heavy phrases must be 
avoided if the writer is to win praise. 

A great deal has been said on the subject of the art of the secre- 
tary. May (the reader) be content with this much, lest (the dis- 
course) become too long. There is a saying (in Arabic), ‘The best 
discourse is one which is brief, significant and not boring’; that 
is to say (in Persian), ‘The best discourse is one which takes so 
short a time to deliver and is so close to reality and full of guidance 
that (the listener) will become, not wearied or bored with it, but 
more and more eager to learn it by heart.’ 


CHAPTER IV 

ON MAGNANIMITY IN KINGS 1 

Anecdote 

The Prince of the Believers 'Umar ibn al-Khattab, God be 
pleased with him, has said: ‘Take good care not to be mean- 
minded; for I have seen nothing more degrading in men than 
low-mindedness.’ As 'Amr ibn al-'Ass has said, ‘Where a man 
puts himself, there will he find himself; that is to say, if he has 
self-respect he will be elevated, and if he has self-contempt he 
will be abased.’ Now the meaning of the word ‘magnanimity’ is 
‘self-restraint and courage ’, 2 and magnanimity in men of high rank 
comes from self-respect and self-knowledge. A man is never [re- 
spected] by other men unless he respects himself, or valued by 
other men unless he values himself. Self-respect consists of not 
mixing with ignoble persons, not conversing with unworthy per- 
sons, not doing deeds which ill become one, and not saying words 
which people will hold to one’s discredit. 

Magnanimity and courage 3 are found in kings and high-ranking 
persons, for God on High has implanted these characteristics in 
them. Kings who lack this characteristic will have difficulty in 
acquiring it from boon-companions and wazirs y as the following 
story shows. 

Anecdote 

Abu Dawaniq 4 ordered that five hundred dirhams be given to a 
certain man. Ahmad ( ?) ibn al-Hasab 3 said, ‘No king should reckon 
in terms of less than a thousand.’ 

1 Dar bulandi-yi himmat-i padshahan ; Ar. (I), Fi sumuwi himami'l-muluk. 
Himmat (concern for one’s own dignity and the welfare of others) is hence- 
forward translated ‘magnanimity’. 

2 Khvishtan-dari . . . wa pur-dilt; Ar. (I), anyarfi'a nafsahu, ‘that he elevates 

himself’. 3 Ar. (I), ‘pride’ ( al-anafah ). 

4 A sobriquet of the 'Abbasid Caliph Man§ur, given to him because of his 
parsimony. A ddniq (pi. dawaniq) was a coin worth one sixth of a dirham. Both 
P. (H) and Ar. (I) have dawaniq for dawaniq. From the Persian dang, which is 
still used, meaning the sixth part of the revenue of an estate. 

s Thus in P. (H). Ar. (I), Ahmad ibn al-Khudayr; Ar. (H), Ahmad ibn al- 
Kha$Ib. See Index. 
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Similarly, when Harun al-Rashid was riding in procession one 
day, one of the soldiers fell off his horse. Harun said, ‘Give him 
five hundred dirhams: Yahya (ibn Khalid al-Barmaki) made a 
signal with the eye meaning ‘That is wrong’. When they dis- 
mounted, Harun asked him: ‘What did I do wrong that you 
signalled to me thus with the eye?’ He replied: ‘(Sums) less (than 
a thousand) ought not to be uttered by royal lips. That they should 
deign to mention them is unseemly.’ Harun asked [‘If a case 
occurred in which more than five hundred dirhams would be dis- 
proportionate, what should be done?’ Yahyk replied:] ‘Tell them 
to give (the man) a horse with appurtenances . 1 That would show 
that you are not petty-minded.’ 

It was for the same reason that the Caliph Ma’mun excluded 
(his son) ‘Abbas, who had been heir-apparent, from the succession. 
What happened was that Ma’mun passed by the door of ‘Abbas’s 
room one day and heard him call to a page-boy: ‘I saw a lot of 
nice leeks at the Rusafah gate and want some. Take half a dirham 
in silver and bring me some of those leeks.’ Ma’mun (summoned 
him and) said: ‘Now that you have learnt how to halve a dirham , 
you have ceased to be suitable as heir-apparent. Under you, there 
would be no well-being for anybody.’ 

Anecdote 

It is related that (Ardashir ) 2 in his testament to his son advised 
(as follows): ‘If you wish to give something to a person, keep 
yourself superior to that thing, so that you may give it to him 
with your own hand or order that it be brought into your presence 
and then give it when your eye can fall on him. Try to ensure that 
your gift be worth not less than the income from a town , 3 so that 
the person may have wealth and be freed from want, and so that 

P. (H) : with that which goes on it’. Ar. (I) : ‘in accordance with the current 
etiquette’. A royal gift of a horse was accompanied with full trappings for the 
horse and armour for its rider, with or without an allowance and a groom for the 
horse’s upkeep. 

(H) - It is related that Shapur ibn Ardashir in his testament (zoafiyat- 
natnah) to his son . . .*. Ar. (I): ‘It is related that in the testament ( waftyat ) of 
King Ardashir . . .’; likewise in Ar. (H). Mas'udI, however (Prairies d’or, ii, 
pp. 164-6), quotes various sayings of Sabur ibn Ardashir, including a death-bed* 
injunction for his son Hurmuz and their successors to maintain high morals, 
elevated generosity, and meritorious effort. See Introduction, p. lxii. 

3 ^ (H), the value (qimat) of a town’. Ar. (I): ‘the value of the income ( qimat 
dakhl) of a province or village, or the value of the income of a town or hamlet’. 
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his clan as long as they survive may be rich through you. You will 
then be counted among the living, not among the dead. Beware 
also of wishing to engage in any sort of trade; that is (a mark of) 
mean-mindedness in kings.’ 

Anecdote 

They say that one of the ministers of Hurmuz ibn Shapur wrote 
a letter to the king in which he mentioned: ‘Some merchants have 
arrived by sea bringing with them pearls, rubies and other jewels. 
I have bought one hundred thousand dinars worth of the jewels on 
behalf of the King. Now there is a certain merchant who will buy 
them for one hundred thousand dinars and so much per cent.’ 
Hurmuz said: ‘Truly it is not such a (large) sum that we should 
crave it. If we were to engage in trade, who would carry on the 
monarchy ? Beware of ever doing such a thing again and of ever 
adulterating our assets with a dirham or a dang 1 of trading profits; 
for this detracts from the good name and good character of the 
King, and leaves him a bad name after death.* 

Anecdote 

(‘Umarah) ibn Hamzah 2 was in Abu Dawanlq (al-Mansur’s) 
council-chamber one day. It was the day for the Redress of 
Grievances . 3 A man stood up and said, ‘O Prince of the Believers, 
I have suffered injustice at the hands of ‘Umarah ibn Hamzah, 
who has wrongfully seized my landed estate.* Abu Dawanlq said: 
‘Rise, O ‘Umarah. Go and sit facing your adversary and state 
your case!’ ‘Umarah replied: ‘I am not his adversary. If the estate 
is one of mine, I present it to him. I shall not rise from my place, 
because the Caliph has honoured me and placed me here. I will 
not barter my rank and position for an estate.’ These words pleased 
the noblemen 4 (present), because (they gave proof) of his high- 
mindedness. 

1 dang\ Ar. (I), daniq. See p. 119, note 4. 

2 Ar. (I) and Ar. (H) : ‘The Amir 'Umarah ibn Hamzah.’ P. (H) : ‘ 'Ammar ibn 
Hamzah.’ The story of 'Umarah ibn Hamzah also appears in the Siyasa tndmah , 
chap. vi. Schefer’s text (p. 40) and tr. (p. 60), and also Schabinger’s tr. (p. 141), 
give the Caliph as Wathiq; Darke’s tr. (p. 46) gives the Caliph as Abu Dawanlq 
(al-Man§ur). 

3 Ruz-i mazalim ; Ar. (I), yaivma nazarihi fil-mazalim. Cf. p. 104, note 2. 

4 Mihtaran ; Ar. (I), al-akabir. 
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Anecdote 1 

Yahya ibn Khalid al-Barmaki was riding from Harun al-Rashid’s 
palace to his own palace one day, and as he approached the latter 
a man appeared and said: ‘O 'Abu 'AH , 2 I have a petition to make 
to you, and I have made God on High [my intermediary] to you.' 
Yahya ordered that the man be lodged at the gate of his palace and 
presented with a thousand dirhams every day. By the end of the 
month, thirty thousand dirhams had been given to him; he then 
picked up the silver and departed. Yahya was informed of this. ‘I 
swear by God,’ he said, 'that if the man had not departed, his 
pension 3 would have continued at the same rate until the end of 
his life.’ 

(Anecdote) 

It is related that Ja'far ibn Musa al-Hadf owned a slave-girl 4 
named Badr al-Kablr. None in her lifetime could possibly have 
been so fair of countenance and pleasant of temper as she; and 
in lute-playing , 5 singing and other arts she had perfect mastery. 
Muhammad (ibn) Zubaydah 6 heard about her and sought to buy 
her from Ja'far ibn Mus&. Ja'far told him: ‘You know that selling 
things ill becomes one such as me; but were it not that she is the 
housekeeper of my palace, I would give her to you.’ A few days 
later Muhammad ibn Zubaydah came to Ja'far ’s palace and they 
sat down to an entertainment . 7 Badr al-Kablr sang and played. 
Muhammad ibn Zubaydah also sang and played a great deal ; and 

1 Before this anecdote, Ar. (I) has the following passage: ‘Magnanimity is 
(essentially) uniform. One man is (magnanimous) by giving generously, another 
by providing food ( ? for the hungry), another by having knowledge, another by 
performing worship and being content with his lot, another by being ascetic, 
renouncing this world and seeking (reward in) the after-life, and another by 
seeking increase ( ? in merit). Magnanimity is not ( ? only) achieved by giving 
generously, bestowing money and conferring favours. The king must (also) be 
like (the person) described in the following anecdote.’ 

2 P. (H) and Ar. (I): Abu 'All. Ar. (H): Abu Ja'far. Yahyk’s well-known sons 
were Ja'far and Fadl (see Index, s.v. Barmakids). Yahyk is, however, called Abu 
'All in the Kitab at Mahasin ival Masawi of Bayhaql, ed. Schwally, pp. 544 f. 

3 Wazifah. 

* Jariyah. Ar. (I), jariyah 'awwadah, ‘lutist slave-girl*. 

5 Dar bab-i rud u surud. Rud means a stringed instrument, probably a sort of 
guitar like the lute. Ar. (I), ‘in singing and plucking strings’ ( darb al-awtar). 

6 i.e. the Caliph (Muhammad) al-Amin, son of Harun al-Rashid by Queen 
Zubaydah and cousin of Ja'far, son of Harun’s brother the Caliph (Musk) al- 
HSdi. 

7 Majlis ; Ar. (I), majlis al-sharab, ‘wine-drinking party*. 
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he gave Ja'far a great deal of wine (to drink). Then Muhammad 
carried off the slave-girl and took her to his palace, but did not lay 
his hands on her. On the following day Muhammad invited Ja'far 
to an entertainment. When they sat down to the wine, Muhammad 
sent word to Badr al-Kablr to give a recital behind the curtain. 
(This she did); but Ja'far said not a thing, so elevated was his 
magnanimity. Nor did he let any change appear in his manner. 
Then Muhammad sent orders that the boat in which Ja'far would 
travel home be filled with dirhams', and into that boat, they say, 
were loaded two (thousand) purses totalling twenty million dirhams. 
The boatmen were ordered to convey all this (cargo) to Ja'far’s 
house (and so they did). It is said that none of the kings ever paid 
so high a price for a slave. 

Anecdote 

[One of the sages was asked,] ‘Who among men is worst off?* 
‘He’, replied the sage, ‘whose magnanimity is loftiest, whose know- 
ledge is amplest, (whose intelligence is broadest), and whose cir- 
cumstances are tightest.’ Then the sage was asked, ‘To whom 
should such a man have recourse to gain deliverance from his ill- 
fortune 1 and straitened circumstances?’ He replied: ‘To kings, to 
noblemen , 2 and to those who possess magnanimity.’ (There is a 
saying: ‘Have as your neighbour an ocean , 3 or a king.’) The follow- 
ing story shows this. 

Anecdote 

Sa'd ibn Salm 4 al-Bahil! said: ‘My circumstances became 
straitened in the days of HarOn al-Rashid . 5 Manifold debts piled 
up on me, my creditors pressed me hard, and I was desperate. I 
went to 'Abd Allah ibn Malik al-Khuza'i and asked him what course 
to adopt. 'Abd Allah replied: “Nobody can save you from your 
predicament except the Barmakids.” “Who is there”, I asked, 

1 Nuhusat. 

2 Mihtaran ; Ar. (I), al-akabir. 

3 Not in P. (H). Batyr (‘ocean’) is used in panegyrics and titles as a symbol of 
abundant generosity, also of abundant learning. 

4 P- (H), Sa'd ibn Salm; Ar. (I), Sa'd ibn Muslim; Ar. (H), Sa'd ibn Salim. 
Ibn Qutaybah and Jahiz give the name as Sa'ld ibn Salm. 

5 Thus in Ar. (I) and Ar. (H). P. (H) : ‘Sa'd . . . said to Harun al-Rashid, “My 
circumstances have become straitened . . According to D. Sourdel, Le Vizi- 
rat 'Abbaside, Damascus, 1959, i, p. 173, n. 2, this story comes in the Kitab al - 
Faraj ba' da'l-Shiddah of al-Tanukhl (d. 384/994). 
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“who can endure their pride and arrogance?” “In your own 
interest”, he replied, “it must be endured.” Then I went to Fadl 
and Ja'far, the sons of Yahya ibn Khalid al-Barmaki, and told them 
about my situation. “May God grant you strength”, they replied. 
Then I went back to 'Abd Allah ibn Malik al-Khuza'I (feeling 
distressed and downhearted), and related to him what I had heard 
(from them). “Stay with us today”, he said, “so that we may see 
(together) what God on High has predestined .” 1 I stayed there a 
while, until my page-boy 2 came and told me, “There are some laden 
camels at the gate of our palace, and two men with them. People 
say that they are agents of Fadl and Ja'far.” “I hope that relief has 
come,” said 'Abd Allah; “arise, go (home) and see what this is.” 
I went (home) and (at my gate) saw a man, who came up to salute 
me. With him he had a sheet of paper, on which was written: “As 
soon as you left, I went to the Caliph and told him about your 
situation. He ordered me to pay you a million dirhams from the 
Public Treasury . 3 I said that you [would be paying] this sum to 
your creditors, so where would you find your living expenses ? He 
then ordered that a further eight hundred thousand dirhams be 
paid to you; and I have sent another million dirhams from my 
private funds, making two million eight hundred thousand dirhams 
in all.” ’ 

Anecdote 

They say that during a convivial entertainment 4 one of Anushir- 
van’s boon-companions stole a jewel-encrusted wine-cup. Anu- 
shirvan saw. The butler 5 began searching for the cup, and when 
he could not find it, called out: ‘A gold cup with jewels (on it) 
has been lost. Nobody may depart until it is given back.’ Anu- 
shlrvan said: ‘The man who stole it will not give it back, and the 
man who saw who stole it will not tell; so let them go!’ 

Wherever munificence and magnanimity are to be found, there 

1 Taqdir. Likewise in Ar. (I). 

* Ghulanr, or ‘messenger’ (probably armed). Cf. p. 22, note 3. 

3 Bayt al-Mal. Cf. p. 65, note 5. Harun’s generosity would have been 
more admirable if he had helped Sa'ld from his own, and not from the public, 
funds. 

* Majlis-i sharab ; Ar. (I), majlis al-sharab. This story is also told in the Kitab 
al-Tdj, p. 101, tr. Pellat, pp. 126-7; in the 'Uyun al-Akhbdr of Ibn Qutaybah, 
Cairo, 1343/1925— 1394/1930, i, p. 339; and in the Kitab al-Mahastn wa’l-Masdwt 
of BayhaqI, ed. F. Schwally, Giessen, 1902, p. 506. 

s Sharab-dar ; Ar. (I), al-sharabi. 
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also will (noble) origin 1 be present. Ignoble persons 2 can never 
conceal their origin, as the following story shows. 

Anecdote 3 

One day during the period after Harun al-Rashld had become 
ill-disposed towards the Barmakids, he is reported to have sum- 
moned Salih and said: ‘Go to Mansur (ibn Ziyad) and tell him 
that he owes us ten million dirhams and must produce that sum 
right now. If he does not pay by nightfall, bring me his head. Do 
not ask for more information (about the matter) than this.’ Salih 
relates: ‘I went to Mansur and acquainted him with the shape of 
things. Mansur said: “Alas, I am ruined”; and he swore on oath 
that his entire property and wealth amounted to (only) one hundred 
thousand dirhams. “Whence can I obtain ten times a million dir- 
hams}" he asked. Salih said to Mansur: ‘You must solve your own 
problems. There is no time for delay. The (Caliphal) edict is as I 
have informed you.’ ‘Take me to my home’, Mansur requested 
Salih, ‘so that I may (bid farewell to my family and children and) 
prepare a will.’ Salih went with him and entered the house. Mansur 
prepared a will (making bequests) to the members of his household, 
who all began to weep and cry, and the noise grew loud. Perceiving 
this, Salih said to Mansur: ‘Let us depart and go to the house of 
Yafryi ibn Khalid. Perhaps relief for you will be found there.’ Each 
then went to the house of Yahya ibn Khalid. Mansur began weeping, 
and Yahya asked, ‘What is the matter with you ?’ Mansur explained 
the matter to him, and Yahyi was grieved and stayed silent a while. 
Then he looked up and summoned his treasurer. ‘How much silver 
is there in my treasury?’ he asked him. ‘Five million dirhams' , the 

1 A$l. Ar. (I), ‘tranquillity and charity’. 

2 Mardum-i na-kas. Ar. (I), ‘Men who repudiate good works, reject gratitude 
and have no origin (af/).’ 

3 Prof. Huma’i states that this story is told in the Tarikh-i Bardmikah which 
was published at Tehran in 13 12/1935 by Mirza ‘Abd al-Karim Khan Gurgani 
(b. 1296/1879), and that the story there begins: Abu’l-Qasim ibn Ghassan, the 
compiler ( musannif ) of the Akhbar Al-Barmak, relates of Ishaq that he. . . . This 
Ishaq was known as Salih Sahib al-Mu$all&. He said: ‘One day Harun al-Rashid 
summoned me . . . and said to me, “Go right now and arrest Man$ur ibn Ziyad.” * 
See also Introduction, p. lviii. 

A less detailed version of the story comes in BayhaqI’s K. al-Mahasin wa'l- 
Masawt, ed. Schwally, pp. 543-5. According to Sourdel, Le Vizir at ‘ Abbaside , 
i, p. 172, n. 4, versions are also found in the K. al-Wuzard' tva'l-Kuttab of 
Jahshiyarl (d. 331/942), in the K. al-Faraj ba"d al-Shiddah of Tanukhi, and 
in the K. al-Mustajad min Fa’aldt al-Ajwad of pseudo-Tanukhi. 
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treasurer replied ; and Yahya ordered that it be brought forth. Then 
he sent a servant to (his son) Fadl with the following message: 
‘You told me that you wanted to buy an estate (and would be willing 
to pay) one million dirhams. I have just found a splendid estate. It 
is in perfect order and has always yielded (good) returns. You must 
send the money!’ Fadl sent the money. Then Yahya sent another 
servant to Ja'far with the following message: ‘I have an important 
enterprise on hand. Please send two million dirhams' Ja'far sent 
them within the hour. Then Yahya said, ‘See, O Mansur, we have 
eight million dirhams collected here!’ Salih replied 1 ‘I will not take 
this money unless it is the full amount. I should not dare to go to 
the Caliph (with less).’ Yahya was downcast, but he looked up 
again and told a page-boy to go to Dananir. She was a slave-girl 
whom the Prince of the Believers had presented [to Yahy&] ; and 
the Prince of the Believers had presented to this slave-girl an ex- 
tremely valuable jewel. ‘Go to Dananir’, said Yahy& to the page-boy, 
‘and tell her to send the jewel which was given to her by the Prince 
of the Believers.’ The page-boy went and brought the jewel. Then 
Yahyk said to Salih: ‘The Prince of the Believers went to great 
trouble to acquire this jewel. He bought it through the mediation 
of the merchants for two hundred thousand dinars and afterwards 
gave it to Dananir (the lute-player). As soon as he sees it, he will 
recognize it. This will be another two million dirhams' For at that 
time one dinar was worth ten dirhams. Then (Yahya) continued, 
‘See, here is the full amount of Mansur’s fine !’ 2 Tell the Prince of 
the Believers to make a gift to us of Mansur!’ Salih took the money 
and the jewel to (Harun) al-Rashld. (While he and Mansur were 
on the way), Mansur recited a verse in Arabic, and Salih heard it 
and was amazed at its ill nature and indecency. The verse ran as 
follows: 

(You did not heed me because you were bound to me, 
but because you feared to be shot by the arrows .) 3 

1 At. (I): ‘Man$ur said to him, “I have clung to your skirt, my lord, and I 
only recognize this money as your kind favour. Please find the full account of my 
debt.” * 

z Mufadarah, ‘confiscation’. Likewise in Ar. (I). Confiscation of the allegedly 
ill-gotten fortunes of high officials was an important item in the revenues of 
Caliphs and Sultans ; see B. Spuler, Iran in friih-islamischer Zeit , 1952, pp. 322-3. 

3 Not fully intelligible in either P. (H) or Ar. (I). Prof. Huma’i quotes similar 
verses from the Tarikh-i Baramikah, Kitab Nawadir al-Kdlam, Kitab al- 
Mahasin wa'l-Masdwi of BayhaqI (ed. Schwally, p. 545) and Kitab al-Wuzara 
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The meaning of this (in Persian) is: ‘He did not show this 
generosity to me for the sake of friendship, but (because) he feared 
that I too might shoot my arrow.’ Salih was indignant. He turned 
to Mansur and said: ‘On the earth’s surface today there are none 
better than the Barmakids and none worse than you. They gave 
all this money for you and saved your life; but you have shown no 
gratitude and now you say such words (behind their backs).’ 

Salih (further) relates: ‘I came into the presence of (Harun al-) 
Rashid and told him what Yahya had done. I also repeated to him 
what Mansur had said. (Harun al-) Rashid was amazed at Yahya’s 
munificence and Mansur’s baseness. He ordered that the jewel 
be returned to Yahya, saying: ‘We do not take back gifts which we 
have given.’ Then Salih went back to Yahya and told him about 
Mansur. Yahya answered, ‘When men are desperate, resourceless 
and in dire distress, the things they say do not come from the 
heart’ ; and he made various excuses for Mansur. Tears came to 
Salih’s eyes, and he said: ‘Heaven will not again bring forth any 
such as you. Alas that a man like you should ever have to pass 
beneath the ground.’ 

Anecdote 1 

There is said to have been a secret enmity between Yahya ibn 
Khalid al-Barmaki and ‘Abd Allah ibn Malik al-Khuza'I. They did 
not, however, divulge it. The reason for it was that Harun al- 
Rashld had taken so great a liking to 'Abd Allah [that Yahya] had 
said to his sons: ‘Maybe 'Abd Allah is casting a spell over the 
Prince of the Believers.’ Time passed, and they kept the bitterness 
within their hearts, until (Harun al-) Rashid gave the governorship 
of Armenia to 'Abd Allah and sent him thither. Now a certain 
refined and cultured man from ‘Iraq, who had fallen upon hard 
times and into straitened circumstances, bethought himself of a 
stratagem. He forged a letter from Yahya ibn Khalid to 'Abd 

of Jahshiyari ; in all of these the first mi fra varies, but the second contains the 
words ‘you feared’ (sing., pi., or dual) and ‘the shot of the arrows’ (darb al-nibal ) 
— except the Tarikh-i Baramikah, which has far/ al-laydli, ‘the passage of the 
nights’. Prof. Huma’i observes that in the Tarikh-i Baramikah ‘passage of the 
nights’ means in the context ‘vicissitudes of time and fate’, and he infers that 
‘shot of the arrows* has a similar meaning. Since the incident took place after 
Harun had formed a grudge against the Barmakids, the thought of blackmail 
may have been in Mansur’s mind. 

1 A shorter version of this story comes in Bayhaql’s K. al-Mahasin wa'l- 
Masdwi, ed. Schwally, pp. 415-17. 
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Allah. About the ill feeling between them he had heard nothing. 
He journeyed to Armenia, came to the door of *Abd Allah’s palace, 
and handed the letter to a chamberlain. The chamberlain gave the 
letter to ‘Abd Allah, who ordered that the bearer of the letter be 
brought before him. ‘Abd Allah knew that the letter was forged. 
When the man had come in and paid his compliments, ‘Abd Allah 
said to him: ‘You have been to great trouble and made a long 
journey; and you have brought a spurious letter. But keep your 
nerve! I shall not disappoint you after you have come to me full 
of hope.’ ‘May the Amir’s life be long!’ replied the man; ‘If my 
coming embarrasses you, do not pretend otherwise; for God’s 
earth is broad, and God on High will provide my daily bread. But 
this letter which I have brought is not forged.’ ‘Abd Allah replied: 
‘If you are willing, I will adopt (one of) two courses with you. One 
is that I write to my agent at the court of the Prince of the Be- 
lievers and tell him to make inquiries about this letter which you 
have brought. If the letter is found to be genuine, I shall give you 
a choice. Should you desire the governorship of a city, I will grant 
one to you ; and should you desire a gift, I will present to you two 
hundred thousand dirhams with an appropriate number of horses 
and their accoutrements . 1 If the letter is forged, I shall order (my 
men) to give you two hundred strokes of the rod and to shave your 
beard. Meanwhile I hold you under arrest ; I shall order that ample 
provision be made for your subsistence until the reply to my letter 
comes. (The other course), if you so desire, (is that) I pardon you.’ 
The man answered, ‘I would prefer that you ascertain whether 
I have brought a genuine letter or not.’ Thereupon ‘Abd Allah 
ordered that the man be detained in a room and provided with 
whatever he might need. Then ‘Abd Allah wrote a letter to his 
agent at Baghdad saying: ‘A man has come to me bringing a letter 
initialled by Yahya ibn Khalid. I suspect this letter. You should 
investigate (the authenticity of) this letter and report the result 
(to me).’ When ‘Abd Allah’s letter reached the agent, he went on 
horseback to Yahy& ibn Khalid, whom he found among a party of 
retainers and boon-companions, and gave the letter to him. Yahya 
read it and said to the agent, ‘Come back (tomorrow) when I shall 
have written the reply.’ Then he turned to his boon-companions 

1 Ar. (I) adds: ‘and a robe of honour ( khiVat ) and a ceremonial presentation 
(tashrif)'. A gift of money would be accompanied by a gift of horses to carry the 
coins away. 
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and said, ‘If a man takes a spurious [letter] from me to my 
enemy, what should be his punishment ?’ Each one said something 
(different) and mentioned some sort of punishment. ‘You are all 
wrong,’ said Yahya; ‘your suggestions would be (acts of) meanness 
and petty-mindedness. You know well on what close and intimate 
terms ‘Abd Allah ibn Malik stands with the Prince of the Believers; 
and you also know that there is enmity between me and him. The 
devil desired that I should (seek to) cast him down from his rank 
and office. However, that was not right. It was for this reason that 
enmity arose between us. Had I known that such an enmity was to 
arise between us, I would have given a million dirhams or more 
(to prevent it). Now, however, God on High has caused this man (to 
appear) and made him (the instrument for our) reconciliation. By 
doing as he has done, (the man) has rid my heart of a twenty-year- 
old grievance and put me back on good terms with 'Abd Allah. You 
should therefore understand that I must fulfil the man’s hopes and 
not deceive the expectations which he has placed in me. I shall 
write a letter [to 'Abd Allah] requesting him to treat the man with 
affection and respect, and to be sure to give him his due.’ When 
(Yahya’ s) boon-companions heard these words, they were moved 
to admiration (of his generosity and magnanimity). Then Yahya 
called for paper and ink-well, and wrote (to 'Abd Allah) in his own 
hand (the following letter): 

‘In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful! May He 
grant you long life! 

Your agent so-and-so, God exalt him, came bringing me your 
letter. I read it and rejoiced to learn that all is well with you. You 
suspected the gentleman in question 1 of having committed a 
forgery. This is to inform you that the letter is mine and is not 
forged. It is my hope that you will fulfil the gentleman’s hopes and 
exert yourself on his behalf. Be assured that whatever you do for 
him you will have done for me.’ 

(Yahya then addressed and) sealed the letter and gave it to the 
agent, who dispatched it to ‘Abd Allah. After he had received (and 
read) it, ‘Abd Allah summoned the man to his presence and asked 
him, ‘Of the two courses which I mentioned to you, which do you 
prefer?’ He replied, ‘I would prefer a gift.’ 'Abd Allah then 
ordered that he be given two hundred thousand dirhams , ten Arab 
horses (five of them) with saddle-cloths and five with litters, 

1 In javdn-mard ; Ar. (I), dhalika’l-rajultil-fiurr. 
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twenty wardrobes of clothing, twenty slave-soldiers , 1 and appro- 
priate quantities of rare gifts and fine jewels. Then he sent the man 
(back to Baghdad accompanied by a trustworthy official). 

When the man reached Baghdad, he went to the gateway of 
Yahya ibn Khalid’s palace and requested an audience. The cham- 
berlain came (to Yahya) and said: ‘At the gate is a man (with a 
magnificent retinue) who has come from a far country. He requests 
an audience.’ Yahya replied, ‘Bring him in.’ When the man came 
in, he (kissed the ground before) Yahya, who asked : ‘What man are 
you?’ ‘I was a man’, he answered, ‘who had let himself die; but 
you have restored me to life. For I am he who took your letter to 
‘Abd Allah ibn Malik.’ 'What did he do with you?’ Yahya asked. 
‘He showed great kindness’, the man answered ; ‘and whatever he 
did for me, he did for your sake. I did not see fit to lodge myself 
anywhere before bringing all these things (which he gave me) first 
to you, so that you may do whatever you wish with them; for all 
these things are yours.’ ‘Good Sir,’ replied Yahya, ‘to you I owe 
an immense debt of gratitude for what you have done. Furthermore, 
I have decided to make you one of my special retainers; and since 
you have brought these things to me and expressed such gratitude, 
it will be ungentlemanly if I send you away from my house without 
myself presenting to you gifts equivalent to those presented by 
'Abd Allah.’ Then Yahya ordered that an equivalent sum of money 
be brought, and this was given to the man. 

We have quoted this anecdote so that all who read it may under- 
stand that men with magnanimity never stay ruined for long, just 
as the gentleman who had fallen into straitened circumstances did 
not stay ruined for long. If he had been a mean-natured man, he 
would have had recourse to low expedients and mean persons ; but 
since his own magnanimity was of high degree, he took a risk and 
approached magnanimous gentlemen and munificent noblemen . 2 
The consequence was that his risky venture turned out in accor- 
dance with his hopes, and that the two noblemen won good names. 

Anecdote 

There were two clients , 3 one of the Banu Umayyah and one of 
the Banu Hashim. (Each) used to boast to the other, ‘My master is 

1 Ghulam ; cf. p. 22, note 3. Ar. (I), mamalik rukkab al-khuyul, ‘horse-riding 
slave-soldiers*. 

* Buzurgan. At. (I), ‘an eminent man of noble character and pure veins’. 

3 Du mawldnd ; Ar. (I), ’abdani, ‘two slaves’. The pagan Arab tribes used to 
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the more gentlemanly .’ 1 Then they said, ‘Come! Let us put it to 
the test! Thereupon the client of the Banu Umayyah went to one 
of his masters and complained that he was in distress. He was given 
ten thousand dirhams. He went likewise to another, and received 
ten thousand more dirhams , and (so on) until he had gone to ten 
persons, from each of whom he received ten thousand dirhams , 
making one hundred thousand dirhams (altogether). Then he said 
to the client of the Banu Hashim: ‘From my masters I have received 
one hundred thousand dirhams. Now (it is your turn to) put the 
matter to the test and see (the result ). 1 Thereupon the client of the 
Banu Hashim went to Husayn ibn 'All, on whom be peace, and 
described his circumstances, explaining that he was in distress. 
Husayn ibn 'All 2 gave him one hundred thousand dirhams. Next 
he went to 'Abd Allah ibn Ja'far , 3 who likewise gave him one 
hundred thousand dirhams. Next he went to 'Abd Allah ibn 
Rabi'ah , 4 who also gave him one hundred thousand dirhams. Then 
he came back to the client of the Banu Umayyah, bringing with 
him three hundred thousand dirhams. ‘Your masters’, said the 
latter, ‘have learnt magnanimity from my masters. But come! Let 
us (now test them again and) return the money to them.’ Both then 
went, taking the money (which had been given to them), and 
returned it to their respective masters. The client of the Banu 
Umayyah said to his masters, ‘Relief from another quarter has put 
an end to my want.’ They took back the silver (which they had 
given) and each one of them accepted his share. The client of the 
Banu Hashim (likewise) returned the money to them and said, 
‘Relief from another quarter has put an end to my want.’ They 
answered: ‘We do not take back our gifts. If you can do without 
this silver, give it as alms to one who really needs it.’ 

Aphorism 

A sage: said ‘Respect for noblemen 3 is (a sign of) nobility, and 
disrespect for people is (a sign of) vulgarity. Magnanimity without 

adopt members of other tribes or of no tribe, and these adopted sons received the 
status (somewhat below the pure-born tribesmen) of ‘protected persons’ (mawali, 
sing, maivld). In the early days after the Arab conquests, conversion to Islam 
was only possible through admission into an Arab tribe as a mazvla. 

1 Javanmard-tar ; Ar. (I), akram (‘more generous’). 

W ^ be Prince of the Believers Husayn ibn ‘All.’ Perhaps a Shi’ite copyist 
added Amir aUMu'minin to the Persian text. The ‘Abbasids were, of course, 
Hashimites no less than the ‘Alids. 3 Son of ‘All’s brother Ja'far. See Index! 

4 Likewise in Ar. (I). s Buzurgan ; Ar. (I), al-akabir. 
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the means is (a sign) of levity, whereas magnanimity together with 
fortune yields (fine) results; because the man who possesses mag- 
nanimity will incline, when fortune is unfavourable, towards low- 
ness, but will attain, when fortune rises, to magnanimity of the 
highest order.’ 

Another saying is that things are needed in (appropriate) quan- 
tities : of magnanimity there should be enough to reach Baghdad, 
(but not when the) provision for the road (is only) enough to last 
two farsakhs. 1 

Anecdote 

'Abd al-'AzIz ibn Marwan, when he was governor of Egypt, one 
day went out riding and came to a certain place. A man called out 
to his son, ‘O ‘Abd al-'Aziz!’ On hearing this, the governor ordered 
that the man be given one thousand dirhams to be used for the 
benefit of that (boy). The news spread through Egypt , 2 and during 
that year everybody to whom a son was born named him 'Abd 
al-'Aziz. 

Anecdote 

A similar incident occurred when Tash, who was the High 
Chamberlain 3 of the Amir of Khurasan, passed one day through 
(the street of) the money-changers at Bukhara, and a man called 
out to his slave whose name was Tash. The (High Chamberlain), 
however, ordered that they be arrested and that their property be 
confiscated. ‘You were trying to ridicule me’, he said. 

Observe how greatly the Qurayshite nobleman differed from the 
slave-soldier who had been bought for dirhams. On this subject 
much is told, but if we were to repeat it all, (this chapter) would 
become too long. 

You must, however, understand that although magnanimity may 
be slow in yielding results, it does in the end cause men to attain 
their ambitions. 

As the poet has said : 4 

1 See p. 32, note 2. 

* Ar. (I) : ‘through the city of Mi§r’ (perhaps Fusfat). 

3 Hdjib-i buzurg; Ar. (I), al-hdjib al-kabir. 

4 These verses are metrically sound (mudari) but not clearly intelligible, and 
Prof. Huma’I thinks that several words must be corrupt. Buzurgvari, here trans- 
lated ‘high-mindedness’, might mean ‘greatness of soul’ or ‘greatness of rank’. 
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If I in royal service did not seek (to win my) bread, 

I would not wish to pay very much heed to daily bread. 

I shall, however, seek to win high-mindedness therein ; 

I know that I shall win it even though I do not seek. 

The most praiseworthy course is that a man should not let his 
magnanimity outstrip his capacity and strength ; for (if he does) he 
will live in constant worry . 1 

1 Ar. (H) here has the following Arabic verses: 

As the poet said: If you were content with sufficiency — none would be 
destined to live so happily as you. But if one day your ambition should rise 
beyond this — the whole world and its contents would not suffice you. What 
use would be your lofty magnanimity — which would not help you to win that 
which you desired ? 
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CHAPTER V 

[CITING APHORISMS OF THE SAGES] 1 

Wisdom 2 is a gift from God on High, who gives it to whom He 
wills. 

(Socrates has said that) 3 a man who has been granted wisdom by 
God but grieves because he lacks wealth is like one who enjoys ease 
and security but grieves because he lacks grief and hardship; for 
the fruit of wisdom is ease (and superiority), while the fruit of 
money is hardship, misfortune and disaster. 

(Ibn al-Muqaffa') 4 has related that one of the kings of India 
possessed so many books of wisdom that they (had to) be carried 
on (elephants). He therefore ordered the sages to produce a sum- 
mary of them, and the sages unanimously summarized them in four 
words: a word for kings, namely justice; a word for subjects, 
namely obedience; a word for the body, namely abstinence from 
food except at times of hunger ; and a word for the soul, namely 
to look only at itself. 5 

{Aphorism) 

A sage is reported to have said, ‘Men are of four sorts: (i) Those 
who possess knowledge and know that [they possess it] ; from them 
you should seek to learn, (ii) Those who possess knowledge, but 
do not know that they possess it ; they are forgetful, and you should 
remind them, (iii) Those who lack knowledge and know that they 
lack it; they seek guidance, and you should guide them, (iv) Those 
who lack knowledge and do not know that they lack it; they are 
ignorant, and you should shun them.* 

1 Ar. (I) and Ar. (H): Al-babul-khamisu fi dhikri hikamil-hukama . ’. Prof. 
Huma’i thinks that at some stage in the transmission of the Persian manuscript 
a copyist must have taken the first aphorism for the chapter heading. 

* Hikmat (in some contexts translated ‘aphorism’). P. (H) attributes this 
rather trite saying to Socrates, but Ar. (I) and Ar. (H) give no attribution. 

3 Thus in Ar. (I) and Ar. (H). P. (H), ‘Ibn al-Muqaffa* has said . . .*. 

4 Ar. (I) and Ar. (H): ‘Ibn al-Muqaffa* has said that . . P. (H), ‘It is related 
that . . .’. 

5 Likewise in Ar. (I). The point is not clear. 
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A sage was asked, ‘What is nearest?’ He answered, ‘(Life’s) 
term.’ 1 ‘And what’, they went on, ‘is farthest ?’ ‘Hope’, he answered. 

Ahnaf ibn Qays said: ‘Two things cannot be tricked. If an 
enterprise is heading for success, it cannot be tricked back into 
failure; and if it is heading for failure, it cannot be tricked forward 
into success.’ 

Luqman (the sage) 2 said to his son, ‘Take care of two things, 
and do not worry about others: religion for the next world, and 
dirhams for this world.’ 

Anushlrvan asked Buzurgmihr, ‘Why is it that the friend can 
be turned into an enemy but the enemy cannot be turned into a 
friend?’ He answered, ‘Ruining that which has been developed 3 is 
easier than (re-)developing that which has been ruined; breaking 
goblets is easier than mending them. (Similarly),’ he continued, 
‘good health is better than drinking medicines, refraining from 
sin is better than praying for forgiveness, repressing desires is 
better than suffering remorse, and controlling the lust of the body 
is better than going to hell.’ 

A sage in the days of old who had spent several years travelling 
round the world used to teach people these words: ‘Without know- 
ledge , a man will have no glory in either world; without serenity , no 
profit from his knowledge; without piety, [no honour] in the sight 
of God on High; [without patience , no steadfastness in religion; 
without munificence , no share in (his own) wealth; and without 
obedience , no plea with God.]’ 4 

Anecdote 

Buzurgmihr was asked, ‘What glory is accompanied by humilia- 
tion ?’ He answered : ‘The glory which goes with serving Sultans.’ 5 

1 Ajal. Cf. Q. xxix. 53 ; xxxv. 34; and p. 39 above. 

2 This maxim scarcely conforms with the censure of love of money in Part I, 
pp. 31-43 above, the ‘First’ and ‘Second Springs’! 

3 Abadan ; Ar. (I), al-amir. Cf. p. 37, note 3. 

4 In Ar. (I) the saying runs: ‘Without knowledge, a man will have no glory in 
this world or the next; without patience, no safety in his religion; if he is ignorant, 
he will not profit from knowledge; without piety, no honour in the sight of 
God; without munificence, no share of his (own) wealth; and without good 
counsel no plea with God.’ 

5 Ar. (I) adds to this : ‘and the glory which is accompanied by envy, and the 
glory which is accompanied by (? meanness).* 
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Anecdote 

Buzurgmihr was asked, ‘How can fools be taught sense?’ He 
answered (‘By making them work hard so that they have no time 
for meddling .)’ 1 ’How can misers be taught sense?’ [‘By treating 
them with contempt and scorn, so that they may know their worth- 
lessness.’ ‘How can noblemen 2 be taught sense?’ ‘By ceasing to 
meet their demands.’] ‘And who is a gentleman ?’ 3 ‘He who gives 
and does not mention it.’ 

Malik Dinar 4 was asked, ‘Why do men destroy themselves for 
the sake of money ?’ He answered, ‘Because they suppose that wealth 
is better than other things, and do not realize that the things for 
which wealth is needed are better than wealth.’ He was also asked, 
‘Is there anything dearer than life for which men will fearlessly 
give their lives?’ He answered, ‘Three things are dearer than life: 
religion, spite, and relief from hardship.’ Again he was asked, ‘How 
do knowledge, munificence and courage give adornment?’ He 
answered, ‘Knowledge gives truthfulness , 5 munificence gives cheer- 
fulness, and courage gives clemency after victory.’ 

Aphorism 

Yunan the Dastur said , 6 ‘Among the worst misfortunes are four 
things, from which God protect us : having a large family and small 
means, having a bad neighbour, having an unfaithful wife, and 
having an unworthy son.’ 

This world’s inhabitants have agreed that worldly activities are 
of twenty-five kinds . 7 Five of these are predestined and predeter- 
mined, namely desire for: (i) wife; (ii) children; (iii) money; (iv) 
kingship ; (v) life. Five others require effort, namely: (i) knowledge; 
(ii) writing; (iii) horsemanship ; (iv) (entering) paradise ; (v) deliver- 

1 From Ar. (I). P. (H), bi-navakht dashtan andartin-i pardah ; meaning not 
clear. 2 Ar. (I), al-ahrar. Or ‘free men’. 

3 Javan-mard ; Ar. (I), al-karim. 

* See Index. Ar. (I): ‘He (i.e. Buzurgmihr) was also asked . . .’. 

5 Rasti; Ar. (I) al-sidq. Why this should be so is not explained. 

6 The Qabusnamah, tr. Levy, p. no, attributes a similar saying to Buzurg- 
mihr: ‘There are four things which are great misfortunes — a bad neighbour, a 
large family, a quarrelsome wife, and poverty.’ 

7 Prof. Huma’i points out that the Tehran edition of the Javidan Khirad con- 
tains a similar classification into 25 kinds and 5 classes ascribed to ‘the sage 
Adharbad’ and only slightly different in content. The Javidan Khirad was a col- 
lection of Sasanian ethical teachings said to have been translated from Pahlavi by 
Hasan ibn Sahl (brother of Fadl ibn Sahl, q.v. in Index). See also Introduction, 
p. lxvi. 
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ance from hell. Five others depend on temperament, namely: 

(i) fidelity; (ii) civility; (iii) modesty; (iv) munificence; (v) truth- 
fulness. Five others derive from habit, namely: (i) walking; 

(ii) eating; (iii) sleeping; (iv) sexual intercourse; (v) urination 
and defecation. The other five are hereditary, namely: (i) good 
looks; (ii) good character; (iii) magnanimity; (iv) arrogance; and 
(v) meanness. 

As regards this world’s hardships, there are (three) things which 
intelligent persons must not overlook: (i) the extinction of this 
world; (ii) the vicissitudes of time; (iii) the cruel blows which time 
deals; (iv) the fickleness of time. 

Aphorism 

A sage said, ‘Six things would be cheap, even if they cost the 
world (to buy): wholesome food, healthy children, congenial col- 
leagues, considerate superiors, and perfect speech and intelligence.’ 

Aphorism 

A sage said, ‘The most worthless things are (these) five: illu- 
minated lamps in sunshine, rain upon salt-marshes, beautiful 
wives in the hands of blind husbands, delicious foods (set) before 
overfed persons, and God’s word in (the hearts of) tyrants.’ 

Question ( and Answer ) 1 

A woman put a question to Buzurgmihr, who replied, ‘Right now 
I do not recall the answer to your question.’ ‘The king pays you 
a great deal of money on account of your knowledge’, said the 
woman; ‘yet you do not know the answer to my question.’ ‘I am 
paid by the king for what I know,’ he replied; ‘if I were paid for 
what I do not know, not all the money in the world would suffice.’ 

Question ( and Answer) 

Alexander was asked, ‘Why do you hold your teacher 2 in greater 
honour than your father ?’ He answered, ‘Because my father is the 
cause of my transient life, while my teacher is the cause of my 
eternal 3 life.’ 

1 Sudl. Missing in Ar. (I) and Ar. (H). A somewhat different version in the 
Qabusnamah, tr. Levy, pp. 39-40. 2 i.e. Aristotle. 

3 fani . . . baqi. The Arabic spellings are identical except for their diacritical 
points, but the meanings are contrary. Cf. the Arabic pun attributed to Alex- 
ander’s sages on p. 82, and note 2. 
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(Alexander also) said: ‘If time does not move as you wish, you 
must move as time wishes; for mankind is the slave 1 of time, but 
time is [not] 2 the slave of man. With every breath he breathes, man 
is nearer to death and farther from life.' 

(On another occasion Alexander) said: ‘If actions depend on 
predestination 3 by God, it is (? not permissible) 4 to reduce effort.’ 

A group of sages are reported to have asked Buzurgmihr to 
acquaint them with some items of wisdom which would be of 
benefit both to their bodies and to their souls, so that they might 
endeavour to act accordingly, and thereby earn good rewards from 
God on High. He answered: ‘You should be aware that four things 
increase the eye’s vision and four things diminish it; [that four 
things fatten and fructify the body and four things weaken and 
emaciate it; that four things keep the body whole and four things 
keep it broken; and that four things enliven the heart and four 
things deaden it]. The four things which increase the eye’s vision 
are: (i) fresh verdure; (ii) running water; (iii) children; 5 (iv) seeing 
friends. The four things which diminish the eye’s vision are: (i) 
eating salty food ; (ii) pouring hot water over the head ; (iii) looking 
at the sun’s orb; (iv) seeing enemies. The four things which fatten 
(and fructify) the body are: (i) wearing smooth garments; (ii) living 
without anxiety; (iii) using fragrant perfumes; (iv) taking siestas. 
The four things which weaken the body are : (i) eating sun-dried 
meat; 6 (ii) overmuch sexual intercourse; (ii) staying too long in hot 
baths; (iv) going to sleep too early in the evening. The four things 
which keep the body whole are : (i) taking meals at the proper times ; 
(ii) maintaining the proper proportions in all things; (iii) not 
working too hard ; 7 (iv) not worrying unnecessarily. The four things 

1 Batidah ; Ar. (I), 'aduw, ‘enemy’, perhaps a copyist’s error for 'abd, ‘slave*. 

* Inserted by H., missing from his Persian manuscript. Ar. (I), ‘Man is the 

enemy of time and time is the enemy of man’ ; Ar. (H), ‘Man is the slave of time 
and time is the enemy of man’. 3 Qtsmat. 

* Assuming pas kushish kdstan rava nist, which would concur with the sense of 
the previous saying, namely that man must make an effort to adapt himself to 
predestined changes in his circumstances. Prof. Huma’i, however, has ravan 
ast, ‘it is current’, perhaps ‘normal’ or ‘natural’. Ar. (I): ‘effort is forbidden and 
he who renounces it will be thanked (by God).* 

s Ar. (I) has instead: ‘pure wine’. 

6 Giisht-i qadtd-, Ar. (I), al-lakm al-qadid. Cf. Ibn Qutaybah, 'Uyun al-Akhbar, 

Cairo, 1343/1925—1348/1930, iii, p. 371: ‘It is said that four qualities destroy 
life and often kill — entering hot baths with the stomach full, excessive sexual 
intercourse, eating dry sun-dried meat ( al-qadid al-jqff), and drinking cold water 
first thing in the morning.* 7 Ar. (I): ‘avoiding burdensome activities.’ 
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which keep the body broken are: (i) walking in uncomfortable 
shoes; (ii) travelling over rough roads; (iii) riding frisky horses; 
(iv) sexual intercourse with old women. The four things which 
enliven the heart are: 1 (i) adequate intelligence; (ii) trustworthy 
partners; (iii) congenial wives; (iv) agreeable and helpful friends. 
The four things which deaden the heart are: (i) freezing cold; 
(ii) simoom heat; (iii) acrid and unpleasant smoke; (iv) being 
afraid [to speak].’ 2 

Aphorism 

Socrates the sage said: ‘Five things destroy men: cheating 
friends, ignoring scholars, holding a low opinion of one’s self, 
acquiescing in boasts by unworthy persons, and following the 
whims of the heart.’ 

{Aphorism) 

[Hippocrates has said :] 3 ‘Five things can never have enough of 
five things: (i) eyes of seeing; (ii) females of males; (iii) fire of 
faggots ; (iv) earth of rain; 4 (v) scholars of knowledge.’ 

A sage was asked, ‘[What are] the bitterest things in the world 
[and what are the sweetest?]’ He answered, ‘The bitterest things 
are hearing harsh (words) from unworthy persons, becoming in- 
debted, and (falling into) distress ; the sweetest things are (having) 
children, (hearing) nice words, and being comfortably off.’ 5 

Aphorism 

A sage was asked, ’What is wealth ?’ ‘Contentment’, he answered. 
Then he was asked, ‘What is love ?’ ‘Soul-sickness and reluctance to 
die’, he answered. 

Aristotle [was asked], ‘Which friend is most faithful and which 
companion is most affectionate?’ He answered, ‘The noble friend 
(is most faithful and the old friend is most affectionate) ; but it is 
best to plan (one’s) affairs with intelligent persons.’ 

1 !*• (H), Ar. (I), and Ar. (H) add to the list ‘learned teachers’, which raises the 
items to five. 

Bim-i sukhan, corrected by H. from bitn-i dushntan , ‘fear of the enemy’ j 
Ar. (I) and Ar. (H) also have ‘fear of the enemy’. 

3 Thus also in Ar. (I). 

4 Ar. (I), ‘ears of news’. 

5 Ar. (I) here has an aphorism: A sage was asked, ‘What is death and what is 
sleep? He answered, ‘Sleep is light death and death is heavy sleep.’ 
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Aphorism 

Galen the sage said that forgetfulness is brought about by seven 
things: (i) hearing kind 1 words without engraving them on the 
heart; (ii) cupping on the vertebrae of the neck; (iii) urinating 
into stagnant water; 2 (iv) eating too much sour food; (v) seeing a 
dead man’s face; (vi) sleeping too much; (vii) looking too much at 
ruins. 

Galen has also said, in the Book of Remedies, 3 that forgetfulness 
is a phenomenon which springs from seven things: (i) phlegm; 4 
(ii) laughter accompanied by loud guffawing; (iii) eating salty 
foods; (iv) eating fat meat; (v) too much sexual intercourse; 
(vi) exhaustion through lack of sleep; (vii) eating (various) cold 
and moist substances which are harmful and induce forgetfulness. 

Aphorism 

Abu l-Qasim 5 the sage has said: ‘Throughout the ages, anarchy 
has been caused by three sorts of person: news-tellers, news- 
seekers, and news-receivers. News-tellers and news-seekers are 
not free from sin, and news-receivers are seldom free from reproach.* 

Aphorism 

A sage has said, ‘Three things accord ill with three things: eating 
[permitted foods] 6 with gratifying the appetite; showing kindness 
with venting anger; speaking truthfully with speaking too much.’ 

Admonition 

Buzurgmihr has said: ‘If you wish to become one of the saints, 7 
change your character into the character of children.* ‘Why ?’, he 
was asked. ‘Children have five qualities,’ he answered; ‘and if 
adults had these same qualities, they would attain the rank of 
saints: (i) they do not worry about their daily bread; 8 (ii) when 

1 Sukhan-i niku; but Ar. (I) al-kalam al-khashin, ‘rough words’. 

2 Thus also in Ar. (I). The connexion with forgetfulness is obscure. 

3 Kitab-i Adwiyah ; Ar. (I), Kitab al-Adwiyah. See Introduction, p. lxxiii. 

4 Balgham ; also in Ar. (I). s See Index. P. (H): Abu’l-Qasam. 

6 Ar. (I) also, akl al-halal ; i.e. permitted by Islam. Again no apparent con- 
nexion. 

7 Abdal, ‘substitutes’ (sing, of Ar. badal). Used in §ufl language for a saint 
(wall) of the sixth grade, coming after the ghawth, qutb, nuqabd ’ , awtdd, and 
abrar, and before the akhyar. Such terminology is incongruous on the lips of 
Buzurgmihr. Perhaps the story is of Christian origin, echoing Matthew xix. 14. 

* rizq. 
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they fall sick, they do not complain night and day about God on 
High ; (iii) however nice any food (they have), they share in eating 
it; (iv) however much they fight and quarrel together, they do 
not keep grudges in the heart but (always) make it up quickly; 
(v) the slightest threat makes them frightened and brings tears 
to their eyes.’ 

Aphorism 

Wahb ibn Munabbih said: ‘At the beginning of the Torah are 
written four sentences. 1 (They are.) Every tax-gatherer 2 who is not 
pious is the same as a thief, [and every man who lacks intelligence 
is the same as a beast.]’ 

Aphorism 

A sage said: ‘The essence of greatness is taking pains, and the 
essence of error is haste. The essence of depravity is miserliness.’ 

Aphorism 3 

A sage said, ‘You should look at [three things] with three eyes : 
(i) at poor men with the eye of humility, not with the eye of arro- 
gance; (ii) at rich men [with the eye of counsel], not with the eye 
of envy; (iii) at women with the eye of compassion, not with the 
eye of desire.’ 

Aphorism 

Wahb ibn Munabbih has said: ‘In the Torah I read that three 
things are mothers of sins, namely arrogance, greed, and envy, and 
that five others are their children, namely over-eating, over-sleeping, 
bodily comfort, love of this world, and praise of mankind.’ 4 He 
also said, ‘Whoever is saved from three things will go to Paradise, 
(and they are:) gratitude, sustenance, and blame. 5 One ought not 
to claim gratitude for kindnesses (done to other men) ; [one ought 
to reduce (the extent to which) one is sustained by (other) men] ; 
and one ought not to blame [other men’s faults.]’ 

1 Ar. (I), ‘In the Torah are written four sentences’. But only two are given. 

2 'Amil ; see p. 15, note 4. Ar. (I) has 'dlim (‘scholar’). 

3 From this point to the end of the chapter, the order of the various aphor- 
isms, &c., differs between P. (H) and Ar. (I). P. (H)’s order is followed here. 

4 Sitayish-i khalq. Ar. (I) has tnadh al-nisa, ‘praise of women’. Khalq might 
be a copyist’s error for zanan. 

5 Minnat u mu'nat u malamat. Presumably the main point is the Arabic 
alliteration; if so, the saying is unlikely to be of Jewish origin. 
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Admonition 

Ahnaf ibn Qays has said : 1 ‘Kings have no friends, liars receive 
no loyalty, jealous men have no peace (of mind), mean men have 
no chivalry, and immoral men have no greatness.’ 

{Aphorism) 

Dhu’l-Riyasatayn 2 has related that a man complained to Alexan- 
der of (another) man. Alexander asked, ‘Do you wish me to hear 
what you have to say against him ? (It will be) on condition that 
I also hear what he has to say against you.’ The man was afraid. 
Then Alexander said, ‘Depart, and control your spite against 
(other) men if you wish to escape (other) men’s criticisms.’ 

Aphorism 

Buzurgmihr has said, ‘Sound (health) consists of four things: 
soundness of religion, soundness of body, soundness of property, 
and soundness of family. Soundness of religion consists of three 
things: (i) not following the passions; (ii) obeying the commands 
of (God’s) law; (iii) not tricking people. Soundness of body consists 
of three things: eating little, sleeping little, and speaking little. 
Soundness of property consists of three things: (i) avoiding stingi- 
ness; (ii) depositing (money with others); (iii) spending (money) 
rightly. Soundness of family consists of three things: (i) living 
contentedly; (ii) mutual support; (iii) unanimous obedience to 
God on High.’ 

Hatim al-Asamm was asked, ‘Why do not we find that which 
the men of old found ?’ [He answered] : ‘Because five things have 
passed you by: (i) wise counsellors; (ii) helpful friends; (iii) un- 
remitting effort ; (iv) legitimate profit-earning; (v) a blessed epoch .’ 3 

It is reported in the Traditions 4 that God’s Apostle said (to 
‘All): ‘O ‘All, turn your face to me and empty your ears and heart; 
eat, dress, give, collect and hold fast!’ ‘O Apostle of God,’ asked 
'All, ‘what do these words mean?’ ‘O 'All,’ answered God’s 
Apostle, ‘swallow your anger, cover up your brother’s short- 

1 Quoted also by Ibn Qutaybah, 'Uyun al-Akhbar, ii, p. 10. 

2 Title of Ma’mun’s wazir Fadl ibn Sahl (q.v. in Index). A shorter version, 
without mention of Dhu’l-Riyasatayn, comes in 'Uyun al-Akhbar, ii, p. 24. 

3 Zamdnah-yi tnubarak. Ar. (I), al-zaman al-mubarak. Cf. p. 88 and p. 93 
above. 

4 Khobar. See Introduction, p. lvii. 
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comings, forgive unjust men’s crimes, collect (yourself) for the 
tight, dark tomb, and hold fast to the religion of Islam.’ 

Admonition 

A sage was asked to give a word of counsel and said: ‘Observe 
His decree, seek His pleasure, and avoid His wrath .’ 1 

A sage was asked, ‘What things among men are greatest?’ He 
answered: ‘Thorough planning 2 and knowledge.’ He also said, 
‘(God’s) slaves covet all things except three: (i) they do not covet 
poverty, because all mankind seeks wealth; (ii) they do not covet 
sorrow, because all human beings seek happiness ; (iii) they do not 
covet death, because all men seek life.’ 

Aphorism 3 

Luqman the sage has said : ‘Any man who despises three persons 
will miss three things: a man who despises Sultans will miss this 
world; a man who despises scholars will miss the next world; and 
a man who despises neighbours will miss prosperity.’ 

Aphorism 

Disaster comes to mankind from three sorts (of persons): mis- 
leading scholars, stupid (Qur’an-)readers, and spiteful proletarians . 4 

It has been said, ‘Do not expect honesty from men of ambition, 
and do not demand fidelity from men of low birth.’ 

[A sage has said, ‘Two things are uncommon in this epoch: 
religion and poverty.’] 

A sage said, ‘If you can keep four things, you will be a man 
(indeed): (i) keep your secret such that if people should find it out 
you would be at ease; (ii) keep your outward bearing such that if 
people should copy it you would be at ease; (iii) keep your treat- 
ment of (other) people such that if they should treat you likewise 
you would be at ease; (iv) keep your attitude towards (other) men 
such as you would view with approval on the part of another 
person towards you.’ 

1 qada, ricla, jafa. Likewise in Ar. (I). 

2 Tadbir. Ar. (I), ‘abundant planning; its value does not vary with its abund- 
ance, and the need for it never ceases’. 

3 Missing in Ar. (I) and Ar. (H), which here have an aphorism lacking in P. 

(H): Abu’l-Qasim the sage said, ‘There is perdition for (God’s) slaves in two 
things : individualism in (forming) opinions (i.e. religious opinions) and rebellion 
(or sin) by the masses. Individualism in opinions (is found) among Qur’an 
readers.’ Cf. p. 59, note 5. 4 ' Awamm. 
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Aphorism 

Ardashlr said : ‘Beware of the honourable man when he is hungry 
and of the dishonourable man 1 when he has had enough.’ 

Ibn al-Qirriyah 2 is reported to have come into the presence of 
Hajjaj ibn Yusuf. He was one of the (great saints) 3 of the time and 
excelled in learning and culture. ‘What is unbelief?’ Hajjaj asked 
him. [‘Intoxication with (worldly) wealth and despair of (God’s) 
mercy.’] ‘What is satisfaction?’ ‘Willing acceptance of what God 
gives and willing endurance of that which is disagreeable.’ ‘What 
is patience?’ ‘Repressing anger and bearing disappointment.’ 

‘What is serenity?’ ‘Readiness to forgive after gaining power, and 
to be appeased after being angered.’ ‘What is honour?’ ‘Keeping 
friends and fulfilling duties to them.’ ‘What is contentment?’ 
‘Preferring to eat little and wear little.’ ‘What is wealth ?’ ‘Holding , 

the small to be great and the little to be much.’ ‘What is kindliness ?’ 
‘Achieving great things with small tools.’ ‘What is dignity ?’ ‘Keep- j 

ing control of your subordinates.’ ‘What is courage?’ ‘Being reso- 
lute 4 in the face of the enemy and stopping others from fleeing.’ j 

‘What is intelligence?’ ‘Being truthful and eager to please this i 

world’s inhabitants.’ ‘What is justice ?’ ‘Not seeking to gratify the 
heart’s desires, but speaking truthfully.’ 5 ‘What is equity?’ ‘Im- 
partiality in law-suits.’ ‘What is humiliation?’ (‘Sickness from 
empty-headedness and defeat from lack of means. ’) ‘What is greed ?’ 
‘Satisfying desire instead of having hope.’ 6 ‘What is honesty?* 
[‘Fulfilling obligations.’] [‘What is treachery?’] ‘Acting slackly 
(when) in (possession of) power.’ ‘What is (understanding ?)’ ‘Medi- j 

tation, and seeing far into things.’ j 

I 

{Aphorism) S 

Eight sorts of men meet with humiliation: (i) those who sit 
uninvited at someone’s table; (ii) those who give orders to the 

* Karim; la’im. This saying, in Arabic with the same two rhyming words, 
appears without attribution in Ibn al-Muqaffa*’s al-Adab al-Kabir, in M. Kurd 

‘All ed., Rasa’il al-Bulaghd’, 3rd ed., Cairo, 1365/1946, pp. 52-53. Ar. (I) does j 

not have this item. 

* Thus in Ar. (I) ; see Index. P. (H), Ibn al-qurbah. 

3 Reading buzurgdn for P. (H) bazarganan, ‘merchants’. Ar. (I): al-akabir, 
possibly ‘noblemen’, but here probably ‘saints’. 

4 Ar. (I), ‘attacking in the face of enemies and unbelievers’. 

s Ar. (I), ‘correctness of character and (religious) beliefs’. 

6 Probably hope that God will provide. Ar. (I), keenness of desire’. 
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master of the house; (iii) those who hope for favours from the 
enemies (of the master of the house); (iv) those who hope for 
profit from (eavesdropping) someone’s conversation; (v) those who 
hold the Sultan in contempt; (vi) those who sit (in places) above 
their rank; (vii) those who [speak words] to somebody which they 
would not hear from him; (viii) those who make friends with 
unworthy persons. 

Question {and Answer) 

Buzurgmihr was asked: ‘What things, even if true, ought not 
to be told, because (telling them) would be vile ?’ ‘Things in praise 
of one’s self’, he answered. 

Admonition 

You will never find misers praiseworthy, angry men happy, 
intelligent men greedy, honourable men envious, (despairing) men 
rich, or kings possessing friends. 

Aphorism 

Five men will be sorry for five things: (i) the lazy man, when he 
misses opportunities; (ii) the man who hap cut himself off from his 
brethren, when hardship overtakes him; (iii) the man who, having 
got the upper hand over an enemy, shows himself incapable (of 
taking action) ; (iv) the man who has put away a good wife, when 
he is plagued by a bad wife ; (v) the good man, when he ceases to 
fear (committing) sins. 1 

A sage said: ‘The public rebuke is better than the secret 
grievance.’ 

Aphorism 

Buzurgmihr has said that men who grieve and worry are of three 
kinds: the friend who is separated from his friend; the affectionate 
father who loses touch with his child; and the rich man who 
becomes poor. 2 

1 Ar. (I) here has an aphorism, based on an Arabic pun, which is missing in 
P. (H): Buzurgmihr was asked, ‘Does money upset the hearts (yaqlibu . . . qulub) 
of learned men ? He answered, ‘Men whose hearts are changed by money are not 
learned.’ 

From this point to the beginning of the aphorism of Luqman, a page was 
lost in Prof. Huma I s manuscript. The following items are taken from Ar. (I); 
similar items appear in Ar. (H). 

c 2022 
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( Aphorism , ) 

(A sage said, ‘Five men hold money dearer than their own selves 
and souls: mercenary fighters, diggers of wells and irrigation tun- 
nels , 1 men who voyage by sea to do trade, and snake-charmers 
who catch snakes with their hands and eat the poison for bets.’) 

{Aphorism) 

('Amr ibn Ma'dikarib said: ‘Gentle words soften hearts harder 
than rocks, and rough words harden hearts softer than silk.’) 

{Aphorism) 

(A sage said: ‘Grief is a disease of the soul, just as pain is a 
disease of the body. Joy is nourishment of the soul, just as food is 
nourishment of the body.’) 

(A sage asked a man to lend him a {dinar). He did not, and the 
sage said (to him) : ‘The only thing that has stopped you is that I 
once blushed from embarrassment. Had you given it to me, I 
should have paled, not once, but a thousand times, from your 
demanding (repayment).’) 

{Aphorism) 

(A sage said: ‘The man who sows when his soil is wet will be 
worth nothing.’ 2 ) 

(He also said: ‘Men who lack pith and weightiness will be trees 
which bear no fruit’ ; ‘Men who unsheathe the sword of oppression 
will kill themselves with it’ ; ‘Men who do not do justice to them- 
selves will not be free from remorse’ ; ‘If men open their hands to 
give generously, their faces will shine luminously’ ; ‘Men who do 
not guard against their faults become attached to them’ ; ‘Youth is 
the foster-brother of madness, and grey hair is the spouse of com- 
promise and tranquillity’ ; ‘Let your provision for the journey be 
pure from sin, and let no contrary (inducements) deter you.’) 

Aphorism 

Luqman the Sage was walking along a road when he saw a man 
clad in sack-cloth. ‘Who are you ?’ he asked him. ‘One of Adam’s 
breed’, he answered. ‘What is your name?’ he asked. ‘Whatever 
people call me’, he answered. ‘What do you work at?’ he asked. 

1 See p. 1 14, note 1. 

* Thus in Ar. (H). Ar. (I) has ‘The man who misdirects his wisdom is worth 
nothing.* 
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‘At being inoffensive’, he answered. ‘What do you eat ?’ he asked. 
‘What (God) gives’, he answered. ‘Happy are you', he said. ‘What 
has restrained you from the same happiness ?’ 1 he asked. 

{Aphorism) 

A sage said, ‘Three things remove sorrow from the heart: 
(i) conversation with a scholar; (ii) repayment of a debt; (iii) the 
sight of a friend’s face.’ 

(The same sage) also said, ‘Two things augment sorrow in the 
heart: (i) hoping (for generosity) from ignoble persons; (ii) joking 
with low-minded persons.’ 

A sage has said, ‘Avoid four things to escape four things: being 
envious, lest you be sorry; keeping company with bad friends, 
lest you incur censure; disobeying God, lest you suffer torment; 
and amassing wealth, lest you come to hate people and to be hated 
by them.’ 

Moreover, a sage has said: ‘Four things are so bad that people 
who do them incur condign punishment in both this world and the 
next ; and 2 if the punishment does not come to them in this world, 
it comes to their children. (They are:) (i) slandering people behind 
their backs — there is a saying “backbiting is a rider who is soon 
overtaken”; (ii) contempt for scholars — there is a saying, “He who 
despises scholars himself becomes despicable”; (iii) ingratitude for 
God’s gifts; (iv) shedding blood without just cause — whether by 
Sultans or by subjects. 

(The sages and saints 3 had an ancient proverb: ‘Every killer will 
(himself) be killed.’) 

Verses 4 

Once Jesus saw, left lying on a road 

the body of a man who had been killed. 

1 Ar. (I) : He (Luqman) said, ‘Who restrains me from this happiness ?’ 

2 Sentence missing in Ar. (I). 

3 Al-fiukama’ wa'l-akabir. From Ar. (I). This proverb is missing in P. (H), but 
evidently forms the text to be illustrated by the Persian verses which follow. 

4 Prof. Huma’i states that these verses have been attributed to Nasir-i Khus- 
raw, but considers the attribution doubtful. He points out that in Asadi’s Lexicon 
(Lughat-i Furs — cf. Browne, Lit. Hist, ii, pp. 273—4) there appears under the 
heading charkhusht (‘wine-press’) another distich (in the same metre) which is 
attributed to RudakI : 

This sword has not for tyrants’ use been made ; 

grapes in the wine press are not there for juice. 
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He was aghast at what he saw, and caught 
the tip of his forefinger with his teeth; 

Then, speaking to the dead man, said these words : 

‘[Whom] did you kill that you should have been killed ? 

The time will come at last when he who was 
today your killer will himself be killed.’ 

( Nabidh, ‘juice’, though used as a euphemism for ‘wine’, meant in earlier times 
‘non-alcoholic grape-juice’.) 

Prof. Huma’i thinks it probable that the above verses about Jesus are by 
Rudaki and come from the same poem as the verse attributed to him by Asadl. 

The Arabic version printed at Cairo has at this point some cognate verses 
quoted by Prof. Huma’i : 

If your hand has skill with the blade to kill people, remember the right path. 
Jesus saw a man who had been killed on a road. He bit his finger-tips a long time, 
then said, ‘Whom have you killed ? We shall see you when at last you come, just 
as I see a slain man cast (on the road). Your killer who caught you will also taste 
being killed ; so the lamentation will long continue.’ 


CHAPTER VI 

ON INTELLIGENCE AND INTELLIGENT 
PERSONS 1 

It is reported in the Traditions 2 that God on High created in- 
telligence in the best (possible) form, and said to it ‘Go’ and it went. 
Again he said to it ‘Come’ and it came. Then He said: ‘In (all) the 
universe I have created nothing better and finer than you. To you 
I shall give the rewarding and the punishing of all My creatures.’ 
The correctness of this report is proved by the fact that God on 
High has legislated for His slaves in two ways, namely through 
commands and prohibitions, and that both depend on intelligence . 3 
As He Himself said in His incontrovertible revelation (Q. v. 100): 
‘So fear God, O possessors of brains.’ Possessors of brains are 
possessors of intelligence and intelligence in Arabic is called 'aql, 
and ' aql is derived from ( ma'qil ); a refuge situated on top of a hill 
to which no (enemy’s) hand can reach is called a ( ma'qil ), 4 

(Aphorism) 5 

Some men from Pars were asked, ‘Why is intelligence called 
khirad V They answered, ‘Because intelligent men buy it from 
both worlds.’ 

Anecdote 

The Prophet , 6 God bless him, stated: ‘The intelligent man has 
four marks by which he can be recognized: (i) he overlooks 

1 Ar. (I), Al-Bab al-Sadis ft' V Aql toa'l-Uqala'. P. (H), Dar §ifat-i Khirad 
guy ad. Khirad, Ar. 'aql, is translated ‘intelligence’ rather than ‘reason’. See 
Introduction, p. xxxiv and p. xlviii. 

2 Khobar. See Introduction, p. lvii. Not in Ar. (I). 

3 i.e. ‘real’ intelligence means obeying God’s revealed commands despite any 
contrary appearances. 

4 P. (H) 'iqdl, ‘camel-shackle’ or ‘head-band’; but Prof. Huma’i presumes 
this to be an error for ma'qil as in Ar. (H). Ar. (I): “ Aql is derived from al-iqal 
wa'l-ma'qil al-mani' (the strong refuge) which no man’s hand can touch because 
of its impregnability, strength and solidity.’ 

5 Not in Ar. (I) and Ar. (H). A pun on Persian khirad, ‘intelligence’, and ba - 
kharand, ‘they buy’. 

6 Ar. (I) and Ar. (H) attribute this saying, not to the Prophet, but to hakim 
al-Furs , ‘a sage of the (ancient) Persians’. 
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the offences of persons who have wronged him ; (ii) he treats lesser 
men humbly; (iii) he outstrips higher-placed men in good works; 
(iv) he always remembers God, (always) speaks with knowledge, 
and (always) realizes the utility of speech and the time and place 
for it. When hardship befalls him, he stretches out his hand to 
God. The unintelligent man likewise has distinguishing marks: he 
wrongs people, ill-treats the humble, claims superiority over the 
great, speaks without knowledge, (and mistakenly stays silent). 
When hardship befalls him, he destroys himself; and when he sees 
good works, he turns away his face.’ 

Aphorism 

Sa'fd ibn Jubayr has said: ‘I never saw a finer garment on any 
person than intelligence. If a man is broken, it mends him; if he is 
disgraced, it strengthens him; if he falls into an abyss, it pulls him 
out; and if he becomes poor, it gives him wealth.’ 

The first thing that intelligent men need is knowledge coupled 
with intelligence, as an event in the reign of Ma’mun has shown. 

( Anecdote ) 

None of the 'Abbasid Caliphs is reported to have been so learned 
in every branch of knowledge as Ma’mun. On two days in every 
week he used to hold debates in which jurists, prayer-leaders and 
theologians joined. One day a black man 1 dressed in tattered clothes 
walked into Ma’mun’s audience chamber and sat down in an 
inconspicuous place at the back of the company. It was customary, 
when the topic for discussion was propounded, to pass it round the 
company so that any person who had more (than ordinary) know- 
ledge might speak. They accordingly passed the topic round until 
it reached the stranger; and he gave the best of all the answers. 
Ma’mun was pleased and ordered that he be seated higher up than 
he had been. When they came to the second topic, he likewise gave 
the best of all the answers; and Ma’mun ordered that he be seated 
in an even higher place. On the third (topic), also, he again gave 
the best of all the answers; and Ma’mun ordered that he be seated 
close to him. When the debate ended, water was brought and they 
washed their hands and ate bread. Then the jurists and theologians 
dispersed; but Ma’mun (summoned) the man and bade him be 
seated, and a banquet was served. When the man’s turn to take 

1 Ar. (I), ‘a strange man’. 
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wine came, he rose and said : ‘The Prince of the Believers has seen 
and taken note that I his slave was unknown to the company at 
the conference. It was the Prince of the Believers himself who 
elevated me to this illustrious position, out of regard for a small 
stock of intelligence bestowed on me by Almighty God. After 
having honoured and flattered me (so much), does he now com- 
mand this ? I do not reproach the Prince of the Believers for having 
elevated intelligence to this position; but if I were to drink wine, 
the intelligence would quit me and discourtesy might issue from 
me. I should then become a disgrace to the company of the Prince 
of the Believers and look contemptible in the eyes of the courtiers. 
It is to be expected, however, that he will decide on the right course 
and refrain from depriving and dispossessing me of this precious 
jewel ; if so, it will be (an example of) lordly grace and generosity.’ 
When Ma’mun heard these words, he was pleased and bade the 
man be seated. Then he ordered that he be given one hundred 
thousand dirhams from the treasury, together with horses, robes 
and splendid ornaments ; and at every audience at which there was 
debating, he placed the man in a higher position, until he came to 
be above all the others. 

We have related this story for the purpose of demonstrating that 
persons who achieve high positions do so by means of intelligence, 
knowledge and courtesy. 

Anecdote 

One day a man came to the gate of Mansur Abu Dawanlq’s 
palace and said to the chamberlain, ‘Inform the Prince of the 
Believers that from Syria has come a man named 'Asim who says: 
“In bygone days the Prince of the Believers and I were together 
(studying) for approximately one year. Now I wish to offer my 
greetings.” ’ He was brought in, and after he had offered his 
greetings, (the Caliph) questioned him and bade him be seated. 
Abu Dawanlq was troubled in heart by the man’s discourtesy and 
asked, ‘What request have you come to make?’ He answered, 
‘(I have come) to see the Prince of the Believers in view of our 
old companionship.’ (Abu Dawanlq) ordered that the man be given 
a thousand dirhams , and he (took them and) departed. A year later 
he returned, at a time when the Caliph had lost a son and was in 
mourning. ‘What request have you come to make?’ the Caliph 
asked him. ‘I am the man’, he answered, ‘who shared with you in 
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your studies in Syria. I have come to fulfil the duty of (condolence 
in) bereavement.’ (Abu Dawanlq) ordered that the man be given 
five hundred dirhams ; for he was niggardly in making gifts. None 
of the 'Abbasids was such a miser as he, and for that reason he was 
nicknamed Abu Dawanlq . 1 The man departed, but returned a 
year later; and although he could not find another pretext, he got 
in while an audience was being held and sat down in front of the 
Caliph. ‘What request have you come to make ?’ the Caliph asked 
him. ‘O Prince of the Believers,’ he answered, ‘I am the man who 
used to (hear and) write down Traditions (of the Prophet) with 
you at Damascus. We wrote down a certain invocation 2 (in response 
to) which, when any man recites it, whatever request he makes is 
granted. I recently mislaid that invocation, and I have come to get 
(a copy of) it from the Prince of the Believers.’ ‘Do not trouble 
yourself’, the Caliph answered; ‘I was the first (of us to use) this 
invocation of which you speak. I have recited it (for three years 
past) in the hope that God on High might rid me of you ; and if it 
were acceptable (to God), I should be rid of you.’ 

We have related this story to (demonstrate) that however much 
knowledge men may possess, they will not attain dignity and rank 
unless they also possess intelligence. 

{Anecdote) 

During the same period a man from Madinah is reported to have 
come to Abu Ja'far (al-Mansur) because he had been friendly with 
him in bygone days. After Abu Ja'far had acceded to the Caliphate, 
the man was admitted to his presence. When Abu Ja'far saw him, 
he recognized him and spoke kindly to him; and (thereafter) he 
summoned him frequently and treated him as a close (friend). 
(The man) possessed intelligence but not knowledge. [‘O Prince 
of the Believers,’ he said, ‘I am your devoted friend and obedient 
servant; but I am not qualified to keep company with kings and 
am not worthy to serve rulers. Advise how I may visit you without 
committing any breach of etiquette .’] 3 ‘Put longer intervals be- 
tween your visits’, Abu Ja'far replied, ‘so that, by not coming, 
you will have left a blank in my mind, but 4 that when I see you, 

1 See p. 1 19, note 4. 

* Du a'; Ar. (I), dua al-hajah. 

3 Adab. 

4 Prof. Huma’l, following Ar. (H), has here inserted nah; ‘not so that, when I 
see you, I shall remember those bygone days’. But Ar. (I) has: ‘so that if you are 
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I shall remember those bygone days. Seat yourself at a distance 
from me, so that the chamberlain may conduct you to a higher 
position. Do not stay seated too long, for that is discourteous. Do 
not make requests, lest you vex me ; but when I show kindness to 
you, make known your gratitude wherever (you go), so that I may 
hear and be pleased and then order further kindnesses for you. 
Never mention the conversations which have passed (between 
us).’ The man accepted these words (of advice). (Thenceforward) 
he went twice a year to offer his greetings to the Caliph, who on 
each occasion would give him two thousand dirhams. 

We have related this story (to demonstrate) that persons who 
possess intelligence but not knowledge are guided by their intelli- 
gence to knowledge, whereas persons who have a share of know- 
ledge [but no share of intelligence see all their actions frustrated]. 
[If any man had a full] share of [both knowledge and] intelligence, 
he would be unique in the world like a prophet, imam or sage. 
Human goodness, glory, dignity and well-being in this world 
and the next are all derived from intelligence, (as the poet has 
said): 

Intelligence gives worth and rank to men; 

intelligence conveys men to the moon. 

Intelligence can wash men’s sins away; 

intelligence gives thrones and crowns 1 to men. 

Intelligence is the beginning of faith, middle of faith, and end 
of faith . 2 The intelligent man 3 is not one who, having fallen into 
a difficulty, strives to get out of it (as best he can), but (one who 
strives) to avoid falling into situations in which he may meet with 
trouble or suffer vexation. 

Admonition 

King Parviz said to his son : 4 ‘Take care of the subjects, and 
intelligence will then take care of you. Safeguard the subjects from 
disaster, and intelligence will then safeguard you from disaster. 
Understand that you are a judge of men and that intelligence is 

absent in it (i.e. the interval), I shall not forget you, and when you come, I shall 
not be bored with you and my fondness for you will continue increasing.’ 

1 Kulah, ‘cap’. See p. 64, note 1 . 

2 Iman, i.e. correct religious faith. 

3 Ar. (I) attributes this saying to ‘one of the ancients’ (i.e. Persians). 

4 See Introduction, p. lxv. 
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your judge. In like manner it is self-evident that people will not 
listen to (orders from) you unless you listen to (orders from) in- 
telligence.* 

Aphorism 

Yunan the Dastur wrote a letter to Anushirvan and included 
in it a message about intelligence. When Anushirvan heard it, 
he expressed approval and ordered the following reply (to be sent) : 
‘O sage, you did well to include the message about intelligence. 
We and our predecessors alike have all been adorned with intelli- 
gence; so how could I oppose intelligence?’ 

You should understand that the intelligent man is the nearest of 
men to God on High, and that intelligence like the sun illuminates 
the world. It is good in all men, and best (of all) in men of high rank . 1 

Anushirvan has said, ‘How could I reject intelligence and not 
do what it commands ? For kings and non-kings there is nothing 
better than intelligence. By its light the ugly is distinguishable from 
the beautiful, the good from the bad, and the false from the true. 
Nothing can be distinguished [without the help of intelligence.]’ 

Aphorism 

Buzurgmihr has said, ‘Two things cannot be found in perfect 
form among humans: (i) intelligence; (ii) courage.’ 

Aphorism 

Luqman the sage has said, ‘Although men may be knowing, 
their knowledge is useless to them unless it is accompanied by 
intelligence .’ 2 

1 Mihtaran; Ar. (I), al-akabir wal-zu'ama' . Ar. (I) and Ar. (H) continue this 
passage with the following long simile : ‘Intelligence in the human body is like the 
sap in a tree, because as long as the tree is fresh and moist, people derive pleasure, 
bliss, relaxation and joy from the fragrance of its scent, burgeoning of its flowers, 
sweetness of its fruits and sight of its appearance and freshness ; but when its sap 
goes dry and its vigour wanes, it is fit only to be uprooted and burnt or cut up. 
Man is the same. As long as his intelligence is strong and his body sound, com- 
panionship with him will be blessed and contact with him agreeable; but if his 
intelligence ceases and ignorance overcomes him, he will then be unfit for life 
and only death will shield him.’ 

* Ar. (H) here has the following aphorism: Anushirvan asked Buzurgmihr, 
‘Whom would you wish to be the most intelligent of men ?’ He answered, ‘The 
enemy’. ‘Why ?’ (Anushirvan) asked. He answered, ‘Because if the enemy were 
intelligent, he would deserve to be saved from his wickedness.’ Not in P. (H) or 
Ar.(I). 


Aphorism 

Anushirvan said to Buzurgmihr, ‘Everything that becomes 
abundant becomes cheap, with the exception of intelligence; the 
more one possesses of that, the dearer it becomes.’ 

Aphorism 

Buzurgmihr was asked , 1 ‘What thing is there which men cannot 
dispense with ?’ He answered, ‘Intelligence’. Then he was asked, 
‘What amount ought a person to have ?’ (He answered, ‘Nothing is 
perfect in any person; so how can the amount be known?’) ‘All 
things 2 need intelligence, and intelligence needs testing in practice. 
No riches are so costly as intelligence, and no poverty is so harsh 
as ignorance. The more knowledge a person has, the greater is 
(his need of) intelligence. [A learned man with scant intelligence] 
resembles a weak shepherd with a large flock.’ 

Aphorism 

Scholars have said, ‘Intelligence is a prince whose armies are 
discernment, understanding, memory and reflection. The happiness 
of the soul depends upon intelligence just as the stamina of the 
body depends upon intelligence. The soul is a lamp and intelligence 
is its light, which spreads all through the body; the intelligent man 
is not gloomy, because he never does deeds which might cast the 
gloom (of grief) over him, and he does not grieve over things which 
ought not to be grieved over.’ 

Question ( and Answer) 

Ibn 'Abbas was asked, ‘Is intelligence or courtesy 3 best?’ ‘In- 
telligence,’ he answered; ‘because intelligence comes from God 
on High, whereas courtesy is a (self-imposed) obligation 4 of His 
slaves.’ 

Anecdote 

'Abd Allah ibn Mubarak was asked, ‘What is intelligence and 
what are the qualities of the intelligent man?’ He answered, ‘In- 
telligence is learning knowledge (and acting with knowledge). Now 

1 Ar. (I): ‘Anushirvan asked Buzurgmihr . . .’. 

2 In P. (H) these sayings appear as Buzurgmihr’s answers. Ar. (I), however, 
has: A sage said, ‘All things . . .’, &c. 

3 Adab. 


4 Takalluf. 
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knowledge 1 is knowing what ought to be done, and intelligence is 
applying (your knowledge) when you have learnt it.’ 

The Prophet, God bless him, stated: ‘None of the things which 
God on High has apportioned 2 among His slaves is higher than 
intelligence. An intelligent man’s eating and sleeping are more 
meritorious than an unintelligent man’s worshipping and fasting; 
and an intelligent man’s laugh is better than an unintelligent man s 
tears .’ 3 

Aphorism 

A sage was asked, ‘What is intelligence?’ He answered, ‘Intelli- 
gence consists of (making) links and knots between twenty-five 
things . 4 Were it not for these links and knots, the good and the bad 
would be confused. Firstly there are a knot and a link between mono- 
theism and polytheism. Then there are knots between 5 belief and 
unbelief, between piety and freedom from fear, between heedless- 
ness (of God) and submission (to God) ; 6 between doubt and cer- 
tainty, between good health and misfortune, between virtue and 
corruption, between good character and bad character, between 
meanness and generosity, between modesty and boastfulness, be- 
tween friendship and enmity, between praise and blame, between 
effort and despair, between decency and indecency, between truth 
and falsehood, between calmness and rashness, between light and 
darkness, between obedience (to God) and rebellion (against Him), 
between remembering God and heedlessness (of Him), between 

1 Ar. (I): ‘Knowledge is knowing that you ought to learn, and intelligence is 
acting (accordingly) when you have learnt.’ 

1 Qisrnat; i.e. by predestination. 

3 i.e. weeping in penitence for sin. After this saying of the Prophet in Ar. (H), 
and before it in Ar. (I), come two aphorisms which are missing in P. (H): A man 
said to Euclid , 4 1 will not rest until I destroy your soul.’ He answered, ‘I will not 
rest until I drive the malice out of your heart.’ A sage said, ‘Just as a foul stink 
issues from a corpse, so does the stink of ignorance issue from an ignorant man; 
and it harms him, his neighbours and his relatives.’ 

4 Ar. (I) and Ar. (H) say ‘twenty-three’. The actual totals are twenty-three in 
P. (H) and seventeen in Ar. (I). 

3 Ar. (I) from here on reads: ‘between belief and unbelief, good health and 
misfortune, generosity and meanness, good character and immorality, stupidity 
and ignorance, decency and correctness, truth and falsehood, gravity and light- 
headedness, darkness and light, generosity and disgrace, obeying (God) and 
rebelling (against God), remembering (God) and heedlessness (of Him), good 
counsel and envy, right custom and wrong innovation, compassion and cruelty, 
and serenity and right.’ 

6 Ghaflat u Islam. 
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good counsel and good aspiration, between (right) custom and 
(wrong) innovation, between kind-heartedness and hard-hearted- 
ness, and between wisdom and ignorance.’ 

The author of this book declares that all good qualities in men 
depend upon intelligence, and that all sorts of knowledge and 
(good) action have their source in it ; as the following story shows. 

Anecdote 

It is related that the wind was transporting Solomon’s throne 
one day, when a township came into view. Solomon, blessings upon 
him, commanded the wind to land him in that township; [and 
down he came. Over the gate of that town he saw ] 1 written: ‘The 
remuneration for one day’s effort is one dirham , and the remunera- 
tion for one day’s beauty is one hundred dinars. The value of one 
hour’s knowledge is undiscoverable.’ 

All things are dependent on knowledge, but knowledge is the 
captive of judgement . 2 Discretion (in judgement) and intelligence 
are innate , 3 and any person whom God on High has endowed and 
formed [with intelligence] [has indeed been granted a great bless- 
ing]. 

Verses 4 

Although you may be born of noble stock, 

although you may be blessed with talents rare 
and have good looks like Joseph, Jacob’s son; 

unless you also have intelligence, 
you’ll be despised and always held to blame. 

Understand, therefore, O brother , 5 how great is the value of 
intelligence, and give thanks and praise to God on High for this 
blessing. It is God who knows best what is right. 

1 Thus also in Ar. (I). Cf. in Kalilah via Dimnah (tr. from the Arabic of Ibn 
al-Muqaffa' by Andre Miquel, Paris, 1957, pp. 267-71), the story of the King’s 
Son and his Three Companions — a labourer, a nobleman, and a merchant; in 
one day the labourer earned half a dirham for his effort, the nobleman five hun- 
dred dinars for his good looks, and the merchant one hundred thousand dirhams 
for his intelligence ; each wrote up the respective price on the city gate. 

2 Ra’y ; Ar. (I), al-ra'y wa'l-tadbir. Ar. (I), ‘action ( al-amal ) is the captive of 
judgement’; perhaps in error for al-ilm, P. (H) danish. 

3 Madarzad \ Ar. (I), taw'amani, ‘twins’. Perhaps madarzad might mean 
‘children of the same mother’, rather than ‘innate*. 

4 Ar. (I) has two Arabic distichs in the same metre and of almost identical 
meaning. 

s Ay baradar; Ar. (I), ayyuha'l-akh. Elsewhere the counsels of this book are 
addressed to the Sultan. See Introduction, p. xlix. 



CHAPTER VII 

DESCRIBING WOMEN AND THEIR GOOD 
AND BAD POINTS 

The Apostle, God bless him, stated that the best and most blessed 
of women are those who are most prolific in child-bearing, fairest 
in countenance, and least costly in dowry . 1 He also stated, ‘In so 
far as you are able, seek a free woman in marriage; they are the 
purest.’ 

The Prince of the Believers 'Umar (ibn al-Khattab) said, ‘Take 
refuge in God from the evils caused by women, and beware (even) 
of the most pious of them.’ This means, let not (even) your own 
wife receive praise . 2 

The author of this book declares that any man who desires to 
be sound in his religion and sound as master of his house ought 
not to care about nobility of birth 3 and beauty of countenance; 
for a pious (wife) is the best and most beautiful. 

(Anecdote)* 

It is related that at Marv lived a man called Nuh ibn Maryam, 
who was the qadi of Marv and also held the office of mayor . 5 He 
was blessed with great wealth and had a very beautiful daughter. 
Many of the leading officials sought her hand, and the father was 
at a loss to know on whom he should bestow her. ‘If I bestow her 
on one’, he used to say, ‘another will be displeased’; and he 
despaired (of solving the problem). He had an Indian slave named 
Mubarak, and once he told (this slave) to go to his orchard and 
keep watch over it. He went and stayed in the orchard two months . 6 
One day the master came to the orchard and told the slave to bring 

1 Kabin; Ar. (I), mahr. Shorter E.I., art. Mahr. 

2 Not in Ar. (I). 3 Asl. 

4 This and the following anecdotes about 'Abd Allah ibn Mubarak and Abu 
Sa'Id, except for the last sentence of the third anecdote, are missing in Ar. (I). 

s ‘Office of mayor’, ri'dsat ; ‘leading officials’, ra'isan. These terms were used 
of civilian officials, including ‘burgomasters’ of villages and quarters of cities. 
Spuler, Iran in fruh-islamischer Zeit , p. 340; Barthold, Turkestan down to the 
Mongol invasion, p. 234. The name ‘Noah son of Mary’ is curious. 

6 He would have stayed in the garden-house, which is still a pleasing feature 
of Persian life (like the summer cabin in America). 
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a bunch of grapes. The slave brought one, but (the grapes) were 
sour. The master told him to go and bring another bunch. The 
slave brought one, but (the grapes) were equally sour. ‘How is 
it’, the master asked, ‘that you cannot get sweet grapes from a 
garden of this size’ ? ‘I do not know,’ replied the slave, ‘for I have 
eaten no grapes from this garden.’ ‘Why not ?’ asked the master. 
He replied, ‘You ordered me to keep watch over the grapes. You 
did not tell me to eat them.’ ‘God on High will keep watch over 
you likewise’, said the judge, recognizing that the slave was 
scrupulous. Then he said to the slave, ‘I have a plan for your 
(future).’ He replied, ‘I am a (slave), bought for dirhams 1 and an 
Indian. You are a judge. What plan have you for my future?’ 
‘Listen carefully to what I shall say’, the judge told him. ‘Give 
your command’, he replied. ‘O Mubarak,’ continued the judge, 
‘I have a daughter whom a great many important persons wish 
to wed. I do not know on which of them to bestow her. What do 
you say?’ ‘O master,’ he replied, ‘the unbelievers demand nobility 
of birth , 2 and the Jews and the Christians 3 look for beauty of 
countenance. In the time of our Prophet, blessings upon him, 
(men) looked for religion, and today they demand worldly (wealth). 
Choose whichever of these four you desire!’ ‘I have already made 
my choice, O slave,’ replied the judge; ‘I have chosen religion, 
and I bestow my daughter upon you.’ ‘O master,’ he said, ‘I am a 
slave, bought for money. How can you give your daughter to me ? 
She will never want me for a husband.’ ‘O slave,’ replied the judge, 
‘arise and come home with me.’ When they arrived at the house, 
the judge said to the girl’s mother, ‘O wife, this slave is exceedingly 
worthy and pious. It is my desire to give this daughter of mine to 
him (in marriage). What do you say?’ ‘Let me go and ask the girl,’ 
she replied. The mother went and told the girl, who said, ‘I shall 
do whatever you desire and command.’ So the judge bestowed his 
daughter on Mubarak, and also gave him much gold and lodged 
them together. After a time Mubarak had a son, whom they named 
'Abd Allah; he whose name is celebrated and well known through- 
out the world and inscribed in the books, and whose asceticism and 
knowledge will be mentioned as long as the universe continues. 

1 diram-kharidah. The term for ‘slave’ in this story is ghuldnr, cf. p. 132 and 
p. 22, note 3. The highest priced ghulams were Turkish. 2 Afl. 

3 Jahuddn u Tarsdydn. In Iran, Christians were sometimes called Tarsd, i.e. 
‘(God-)fearing’; Jews were and are often called Kalimi, i.e. ‘followers of (God’s) 
word’. 
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(Similarly), when you take a wife, choose religion; for if you 
seek name or wealth, it will lead to disaster. You will be helpless 
and become desperate, and your wife will be unwilling to obey 
you. When you seek a wife, do not seek gratification and sensual 
enjoyment; seek sincere intention 1 to bear children for you, to re- 
strain you from rebellion (against God), to enhance your obedience 
(to Him), and to screen you from the fire of hell. 

{Anecdote) 

Ten guests are reported to have come to ‘Abd Allah ibn Mu- 
barak’s (house) one day when he had nothing to lay before guests. 
He did, however, have a horse. With its help he had been wont to 
fight the infidels and perform the pilgrimage in alternate years. He 
killed the horse and laid it before his guests. ‘You had nothing’, 
said his wife, ‘except this horse; why have you killed it?’ 'Abd 
Allah ibn Mubarak immediately went into the house, carried out 
all the articles and garments which were that wife’s property from 
her dowry, handed them to her and pronounced her to be divorced. 
‘I do not need that woman,’ he declared, ‘because she hates guests.’ 

Not long afterwards, a man arrived and said, ‘O Imam 2 of the Mus- 
lims, I have a daughter whose mother has died. Every day this girl 
tears her clothes and laments. She will come presently for a consulta- 
tion 3 with you. Give her a word of advice which perhaps may soothe 
her heart.’ ‘Abd Allah ibn Mubarak said something to her accord- 
ingly. When the girl returned home, she said, ‘O father, I have 
repented. Henceforward I shall not vex God on High. But I have one 
request to make of you.’ ‘What is it?’ her father asked. ‘You have 
been saying’, she replied, ‘that my hand is sought by possessors of 
worldly wealth. Take heed! To no man shall you give my hand, 
unless it be to 'Abd Allah ibn Mubarak. For if we possess worldly 
wealth, he possesses both religion and worldly wealth .’ 4 He there- 
fore gave his daughter (in marriage) to ‘Abd Allah ibn Mubarak, to 
whom he also sent a large quantity of dinars and ten horses. One 
night ‘Abd Allah ibn Mubarak dreamt that Somebody was saying 
to him: ‘If you have divorced an old wife for Our sake, We have 
given you a young wife to help you understand that no person’s 

1 Niyat: see p. 4, note 6. * i.e. leader in prayer. 

1 Majlis ; or ‘stance’. 

4 Din . . . tva durtya. This seems inconsistent with 'Abd Allah ibn Mubarak’s 
poverty when he had nothing to offer his guests except the flesh of his horse. 
(Eating horse-flesh was disapproved, but not prohibited, by Muslim theologians.) 
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action is overlooked in Our (assessment) and that no person suffers 
loss on Our (account).’ 

Anecdote 

Abu Said 1 related that in the time of the Children of Israel 
there was a good man who had a pious, judicious and tactful wife. 
An inspiration came down to the Prophet of the Age saying, 
‘Inform that good man that We have predestined him to spend 
one half of his life in poverty and one half in wealth. Let him choose 
now whether the poverty shall be during his youth or during his 
old age.’ The young man on hearing this went to his wife and said, 
‘O wife, this is the command which has come down from God 
on High. How do you suggest that I choose?’ ‘What is your 
choice?’ she asked. ‘Come,’ he replied, ‘let us choose the poverty 
during our youth, so that when hardship comes we may have 
strength to endure it. (Moreover), when we grow old we shall need 
something to eat if we are to be free from cares and capable of 
properly obeying (God’s commands).’ Thereupon his wife said, 
‘O husband, if we are poor during our youth, we shall be unable 
to obey God’s (commands) properly then; and thereafter, when 
we shall have thrown to the winds the prime of our life and grown 
weak, how shall we perform the duties involved in obeying (God) ? 
Let us therefore choose the wealth now, so that we may during 
our youth have strength both to obey God’s commands and to 
practise charity.’ ‘Your opinion is the right one’, said the husband; 
let us act accordingly.’ Then (another) inspiration came down 
to the Prophet of the Age, (and the message for that man and his 
wife was this): ‘Now that you are striving to obey Us and that your 
intention 2 is good, I who am the Sustainer of all life will cause 
you to pass (straight) to wealth. Continue striving to obey My 
commands, and of whatever I give you give part for alms 3 so that 
both this world and the next may be yours.’ 

The author of this book declares that he has related this story 
to help you understand that a good helpmate will do (you) good 
in this world’s and the next world’s affairs alike. 

1 See Index. Anecdote missing in Ar. (I). 

2 Niyat \ see p. 4, note 6. 

3 Sadaqah. See art. in Shorter E.I. This sentence, and the ensuing comment 
by the author, are also found in Ar. (I), from which the rest of this story and the 
three previous stories are missing. 
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Counsel for Kings 


Tradition 1 

Ibn ‘Abbas, God be pleased with him, has related that the 
Prophet went into the house of Umm Salamah, God be pleased 
with her, and saw that she had performed the morning prayer 
and was reciting God’s epithets . 2 ‘O Umm Salamah,’ he asked 
her, ‘why do not you join in the congregational prayer and go to 
the Friday service? Why do not you make the pilgrimage and 
go to fight for God against the infidels ? 3 Why do not you finish 
memorizing the Qur’an?’ ‘O Apostle of God,’ she replied, ‘all 
these are men’s activities.’ Then the Prophet, peace be upon 
him, stated: ‘For women too there are activities of equal worth.’ 
‘Which are they, God’s Apostle?’ she respectfully inquired. He 
answered: ‘Whenever a woman who fulfils God’s requirements 
and is obedient to her husband takes hold of a spinning-wheel and 
turns it, this is as if she were reciting God’s epithets, joining in 
congregational prayer, and fighting against infidels.’ 

As long as (a woman) spins at the wheel, sins vanish from her . 4 
Spinning at the wheel is women’s bridge and stronghold . 5 Three 
things’ sounds reach to the throne of God on High : (i) the sound of 
bows being drawn by warriors fighting infidels; (ii) the sound of 
the pens of scholars; (iii) the sound of spinning by virtuous women. 

Aphorism 

Ahnaf ibn Qays has said: ‘If you want women to like you, 
satisfy them sexually and treat them tenderly .’ 6 

‘Umar (ibn al-Khattab), peace be upon him, has said: ‘Do not 
speak to women of love , 7 because their hearts will be corrupted. 
For women are like meat left in a desert; God’s (help) is needed 
to preserve them.’ 

Aphorism 

Mughirah ibn Shu'bah said, ‘I have spent my life with women 
in three ways : during my youth, in having sexual intercourse (with 

1 Khobar. See Introduction, p. lvii. The pages from here up to the end of the 
paragraph which compares characters of women and animals are missing in 
Ar. (H) but are present in Ar. (I). 

2 Tasbih. By counting with the rosary; Shorter E.I., art. Subha. 

3 Ghaza ; Shorter E.I., art. Djihad. 

4 A play on the words rtsad (‘spins’) and rizad (‘pour away’, ‘vanish’). 

5 Ribdt (‘stronghold’): originally a place where relays of horses were kept and 
later a fortified monastery for darvishes engaged in Holy War. 

6 Ibn Qutaybah, 'Uyun al-Akhbar, iv, p. 96, attributes a similar saying to 

al-Ahnaf. 7 ' hh Q- 
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them); during my middle age, in being witty and tender (with 
them) ; and during my old age, in keeping together adequate wealth 
(for them).’ 

As for keeping numerous concubines , 1 this is not commendable, 
except in so far as justice can be done to them. 

Tradition 2 

Salman al-FarsT, God be pleased with him, has related that 
the Prophet, God bless him, was (once) asked, ‘Which women 
are best?’ He answered, ‘Those who obey you, whatever be 
your commands.’ Then he was asked, ‘Which are the worst?’ He 
answered, ‘Those who avoid pleasing their husbands.’ 

Aphorism 

A teacher was teaching girls how to write . 3 A sage passed by and 
said, ‘This teacher is teaching wickedness to the wicked.’ 

Aphorism 4 

An intelligent woman was asked, ‘What are the virtues of 
women?’ (‘And what’, she rejoined, ‘are the faults of men?’) 
'Niggardliness and cowardice’, (they answered). (‘These’, she said,) 
‘are among the virtues of women.’ 

Aphorism 

A sage wished (that) his short wife (might have been) tall. 
People asked him, ‘Why did not you marry a wife of full stature ?’ 
‘A woman is an evil thing,* he answered, ‘and the less (there is ) 5 
of an evil thing the better.’ 

Aphorism 

A sage has said, ‘Men who marry women get four sorts of wife: 
(i) the wife who belongs wholly to her husband; (ii) the wife who 

1 Kanizak ; Ar. (I), al-jawari. Shorter E.I., arts. ‘Abd and Umm Walad. 

2 Khabar. See Introduction, p. lvii. 

3 Dabirt; Ar. (I), al-khatt. Education and literacy were thought to make wives 
more disobedient to husbands. Cf. in Ibn Qutaybah’s 'Uyun al-Akhbar, iv, p. 78, 
a hadith of ‘Umar: ‘Do not let your women live in upper rooms ( al-ghuraf ) and 
do not teach them writing ( al-kitdb ).’ 

4 Ar. (I) has before this an aphorism missing in P. (H): It is related that two 
women were in consultation when a sage passed by them. He said, ‘Look at a 
snake (? eating) poison from a snake.’ 

5 Ar. (I), ‘the “shorter” ( kulla ma qasura ) an evil thing is.* Evidently an Arabic, 
not a Persian, joke. 
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belongs half to her husband; (iii) the wife who belongs one-third 
to her husband; (iv) the wife who is her husband’s enemy. The 
wife who belongs wholly to her husband will be a woman who is 
a virgin. The wife who belongs half to her husband will be [a 
woman whose former husband has died but has no children]. 1 The 
wife who belongs one-third to her husband will be a woman whose 
former husband has died but who has children by the first husband. 
The wife who is her husband’s enemy will be a (divorced) woman 
whose former husband is still living. Therefore the best wives are 
virgins. 

As for the distinctive characteristics with which God on High 
has punished women, (the matter is as follows). 

When Eve (disobeyed Almighty God and) ate fruit which He 
had forbidden to her from the tree in Paradise, 2 the Lord, be He 
praised, punished women with eighteen things: (i) menstruation; 
(ii) childbirth; (iii) separation from mother and father and mar- 
riage to a stranger; (iv) pregnancy (through him); (v) not having 
control over her own person; (vi) (having) a lesser share in inheri- 
tance; 3 (vii) her liability to be divorced and inability to divorce; 4 
(viii) its being lawful for men to have four wives, but for a woman 
to have (only) one husband; 3 (ix) the fact that she must stay 
secluded in the house; (x) the fact that she must keep her head 
covered inside the house; (xi) (the fact that) two women’s testi- 
mony (has to be) set against the testimony of one man; 6 (xii) the 
fact that she must not go out of the house unless accompanied by 
a near relative; (xiii) the fact that men take part in Friday and 
Feast Day prayers and funerals while women do not; 7 (xiv) dis- 
qualification for rulership and judgeship; 8 (xv) the fact that merit 
has one thousand components, (only) one of which is (attributable) 
to women, while nine hundred and ninety nine are (attributable) 
to men; (xvi) the fact that if women are profligate they will be given 
(only) half as much torment as (the rest of) the (Muslim) com- 
munity at the Resurrection Day; (xvii) the fact that if their 
husbands die they must observe a waiting period 9 of four months 

1 Ar. (I): al-rdjV, ‘the woman who has returned’ (i.e. to her own family). 

2 Cf. Q. ii. 33-34 and vii. 18-24. 3 Shorter E.I., art. Mirdth. 

4 Ibid., art. Tala £. 5 Ibid., art. Nikdh. 

6 Ibid., art. Shahid. 

7 Participation by women in the $alat is permitted but not recommended. 

8 Ar. (I) adds Him, ‘knowledge’, probably here meaning ‘profession of ’alim\ 

i.e. ‘doctor of religion’. 9 * Iddat . Shorter E.I., art. Idda. 
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and ten days (before remarrying) ; (xviii) the fact that if their hus- 
bands divorce them they must observe a waiting period of three 
months or three menstruations (before remarrying). 

Excursus describing the types of women 1 

The race of women consists of ten species, and the character of 
each (of these) corresponds and is related to the distinctive quality 
of one of the animals. One (species) resembles the pig, another the 
ape, another the dog, another the snake, another the mule, another 
the scorpion, another the mouse, another the pigeon, another the 
fox, and another the sheep. The woman who resembles the pig in 
character knows full well how to eat, break (crockery), 2 and cram 
her stomach, and she does not mind where she comes and goes. 
She does not trouble herself with religion, prayer and fasting, and 
she never thinks about death, resurrection, reward and punish- 
ment, about (God’s) promises, threats, commands and prohi- 
bitions, or about (His) pleasure and displeasure. She is heedless 
of her husband’s rights 3 and careless about nurturing and disci- 
plining her children and teaching them knowledge of the Qur’an. 
She always wears filthy clothes, and an unpleasant smell issues from 
her. The woman who has the character and peculiarities of the ape 
concerns herself with clothes of many colours — green, red, and 
yellow, with trinkets and jewels — pearls or rubies, and with gold 
and silver. She boasts of these to her relatives, but maybe her 
secret (self) is not the same as her (outward) appearance. The 
woman who has the character of the dog is one who, whenever her 
husband speaks, jumps at his face and shouts at him and snarls at 
him. If her husband’s purse is full of silver and gold and the house- 
hold is blessed with prosperity, she says to him, ‘You are the whole 
world to me. May God on High never let me see evil befall you, 
and may my own death come before yours!’ But if her husband 
becomes insolvent, she insults and chides him, saying ‘You are a 
poor wretch’, 4 and everything is the opposite of what it was before. 
The woman who has the character of the mule is like a restive mule 
which will not stay in one place. 5 She is stubborn and goes her own 

1 This heading is absent in Ar. (I), and in Ar. (H) the whole passage is missing. 
See Introduction, p. xxvi. 2 Thus in Ar. (I). 

3 Ar. (I), ‘heedless of God’s pleasure and wrath’. 

4 Ar. (I) adds: ‘casts aspersions on his reputation and genealogy and expels 
him from the house . . 

s Ar. (I), ‘which if it stops on a bridge will not budge however much it is 
whipped’. 
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way, and is conceited. The woman who has the peculiarities of the 
scorpion is always visiting the houses of the neighbours, gossiping 
and collecting gossip; she does her utmost to cause enmity and 
hatred among them and to stir up strife. Like the scorpion she 
stings wherever she goes. She is not afraid to be one of those 
concerning whom the Prophet, blessings upon him, stated: ‘No 
instigator of strife will enter Paradise’, meaning (in Persian) ‘No 
tale-teller will go to heaven’. The woman who has the character of 
the mouse is a thief who steals from her husband’s purse (and hides 
what she has stolen) in the houses of the neighbours. She steals 
barley, wheat, rice and miscellaneous supplies and gives away 
yarn for spinning. The woman who has the peculiarities of the 
pigeon flits about all day long and is never still. She says to her 
husband, ‘Where are you going and whence have you come?’ 1 and 
she does not speak affectionately. The woman who has the pecu- 
liarities of the fox lets her husband out of the house and eats 
everything there is (in it), then does not stir and pretends to be sick, 
and when her husband comes in, starts a quarrel and says, ‘You left 
me (alone in the house) sick.’ The woman who has the peculiarities 
of the sheep is blessed like the sheep, in which everything is useful. 
The good woman is the same. She is useful to her husband and 
to (his) family and the neighbours, compassionate with her own 
kinsfolk, affectionate towards the (members of the) household and 
towards her children, and obedient to Almighty God. The pious, 
veiled 2 woman is a blessing from God on High, and few men (are 
able to find) a pious, veiled woman (for a wife) ; as the following 
story shows. 

Anecdote 

It is related that an immoral man wished to presume upon a 
virtuous woman in an unlawful manner. ‘O woman,’ he said, ‘go 
and lock all the doors securely.’ She went, and then returned and 
said, ‘I have locked all the doors except one.’ ‘Which door is that ?’ 
he asked. ‘The door between us and the Lord,’ 3 she answered; 

1 Ar. (I) : ‘Where are you going ? Without doubt you do not want me and love 
someone else. You are not being straight with me and affectionate towards me.’ 

2 Masturah. Ar. (I) : ‘The religiosity of woman is her veil ( sitruha ) and (it — or 
she — is) one of God’s blessings to His slaves.’ 

3 Ar. (I): ‘I have locked the doors which lie between us and (other) creatures 
( khalq ), but there remains the door which lies between you and the Creator 
t Khdliq ).’ 
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‘I knew no way of (locking) that (door).’ The man was awed by 
these words, and he repented and returned to God. 

Anecdote 

A certain descendant of *AlI lived at Samarqand. One day when 
he was standing at the door of his house a woman passed by. The 
lane being empty, he seized the woman’s arm and dragged her 
inside the house. Then he attempted to have intercourse with her. 
‘O Sayyid,’ 1 she said, ‘first answer me one question. Then do what 
you please.’ ‘Say (what it is)’, replied the descendant of 'All. ‘(If) 
you possess me unlawfully and then I become pregnant by you 
and then a child comes, what do you think this child will be? A 
descendant of 'All or a (bastard) ?’ 2 ‘A descendant of ‘All’, he said. 
‘Whether or not you yourself are one of 'All’s descendants,’ she 
said, ‘the deed which you intended is something which genuine 
descendants of 'All would not do.’ (These words) abashed the 
descendant of 'All. He let go of the woman’s arm, and he vowed 
to God on High that he would never treat women, whether near 
relatives or strangers, 3 in that way again. 

A man ought to be eager (to uphold his respectability), for 
religious merit is (associated) with such eagerness and with extreme 
jealousy. (A man’s eagerness) should reach the point where he will 
insist that the noise of pounding with the pestle by his womenfolk 
shall not be heard by strange men. If a man comes to the door of 
the house, it is improper for the women to answer him smoothly 
and gently, because the hearts of men are captivated by many 
things ; if a woman does have to answer him, she ought to put her 
finger to her mouth so that he will take her (voice) for (the voice of) 
an old woman. It is improper for women to look upon any man who 
is not a near relative, even though that man be blind. 

( Tradition ) 

In the Traditions 4 (this saying) of God’s Apostle has been 
(reported). Among his Companions was a man named 'Abd Allah 

1 The title, still used today, of descendants of 'All through his son Husayn. 
His descendants through Hasan are called Sharif. 

2 P. (H), ' Alarm buvad yd sibt-i. According to Lane’s Arabic Lexicon, sibt 
means a grandson or descendant, usually by a daughter and through the female 
line, in contrast with hafid, a grandson or descendant through a son and the 
male line. Ar. (I) : kh-s-an ( ? khasisari) 'ammiyan, ‘vulgar ( ? wretch)’. 

3 Mahram; na-mahram ; cf. Q. xxxiii. 55. 

4 Khobar; see Introduction, p. lvii. 
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ibn Maktum, who was blind, and one day (this man) was sitting 
among the women in God's Apostle’s House. The Prophet, God 
bless him, came in and said, ‘O ‘A’ishah, it is not permissible for 
women to sit with men who are not close relatives.’ ‘But he is 
blind’, said ‘A’ishah. ‘Even if he cannot see you,’ replied (the 
Prophet), ‘you can see him.’ 

(Anecdote) 

Hasan al-Basri is reported to have arrived at the house of 1 
Rabi'ah (al-'AdawIyah) with some (of his friends). ‘It has been a 
(long) way’, they cried out; (‘permit us to come in’). ‘Wait one 
hour’, she replied. Then she ordered a rug to be put up as a curtain, 
and they came in and greeted her; and she answered them from 
behind the curtain. ‘Why have you put up the curtain ?’ they asked. 
‘I was ordered to do so’, she replied; ‘for the blessed God on High 
has said (Q. xxxiii. 53), “Ask them from behind a curtain.’” 2 

It is a man’s duty never in any circumstance to look upon a 
strange woman; for besides the penalty in the next world there is 
a penalty in this world, as the following story shows. 

(Anecdote) 

It is related that there once lived at Bukhara a water-carrier, who 
for thirty years had been carrying water to the house of a certain 
goldsmith. Now the goldsmith had an exceedingly beautiful and 
virtuous wife. 3 One day when the water-carrier had brought the 
water, he saw her standing in the courtyard. Suddenly he walked 
up, took her hand, and squeezed it. Then he departed. When the 
goldsmith returned home, his wife said to him, ‘Tell me truly. 
Did you do something (in the bazaar) today which has displeased 
God on High? What was it?’ He replied, ‘I did nothing, except 
that at lunch-time I made a bracelet for a certain woman, and she 
put it on her arm. The woman was intensely beautiful, and I took 

1 Ar. (I), ‘set out to visit Rabi'ah al-'Adawiyah . . . with a group of his friends’. 

On chronological grounds, Hasan cannot have visited Rabi'ah. See Index. 

* This verse and Q. xxxiii. 55 refer in the context only to the Prophet’s wives, 
but were held in medieval Islam (and are still held by some Muslims) to be 
applicable to all Muslim women. The word for ‘curtain’ (hijab) came to mean 

‘seclusion of women’. 

f f- r - (B adds: ‘well-known for her dignity ( al-razattah ) and characterized by 
veiling’ ( al-sitr ). 
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her hand and squeezed it.’ 1 ‘God is most great!’ exclaimed his 
wife; ‘that is what you did, and this is the reason why the water- 
carrier who has been coming to this house for thirty years and has 
never played false with us today at lunch-time squeezed my hand 
(too).’ ‘I have repented’, her husband said. On the following day 
the water-carrier came. He grovelled on the ground before her and 
said, ‘Absolve me. It was the devil who led me astray yesterday.* 
‘It was not your fault,’ she replied, ‘because my husband the master 
of the house (who was at the shop) had committed the same 
offence; (God repaid him in kind, 2 here in this lower world).’ 

A wife must be contented with her husband, whether he be 
capable of much or of little. She must follow the examples of the 
blessed Fatimah and of ‘A’ishah, in order that she may become 
one of the Ladies of Paradise; 3 as the following story shows. 
Anecdote 

It is related that Fatimah, God be pleased with her, (had been 
doing a lot of grinding on the hand-mill). She showed her hands 
to ‘All, God ennoble his face, and they were blistered. ‘Tell your 
father,’ said ‘All, ‘and perhaps he will buy a maidservant for you.* 
Fatimah laid the matter before the Apostle, peace be upon him, 
and said, ‘O Apostle of God, buy me a maidservant. I am becoming 
desperate with all the work (I have to do).’ The Prophet, God bless 
him, answered, ‘I will teach you something which is dearer than 
servants and higher than the seven heavens and earths.’ ‘What is 
it, God’s Apostle?’ she asked. He answered, ‘When you are about 
to go to sleep, say three times: “Praise be to God°, “Thanks be to 
God”, “There is no God but God” and “God is Most Great”. This 
will be better for you than any maidservant.’ 

In the Traditions 4 it is reported that the Prophet, blessings be 
upon him, owned a rug 5 and that when the members of his house- 
hold pulled it over their heads, their legs were left bare. On the 
night when Fatimah went to ‘Ali as a bride, (‘All) had a sheep- 

1 Ar. (H) here inserts a poem ( mathnavfi ): ‘On her arm is a bracelet of pure 
gold and I see it shining like fire over pure water. Will secret thoughts come to 
my mind of water with a girdle of fire ?’ 

2 Thus in Ar. (I); sentence missing in P. (H). Shorter E.I., article Ki?as 
(retaliation in kind). 

3 Banu-yi bihisht ; Ar. (I), khawatin al-khuld (‘ladies of eternity’). 

4 Khobar ; see Introduction, p. Ivii. 

5 Gtlim, Ar. (I): ‘They had no household goods except a rug’ ( kasd ). In the 
Shi'ite passion plays, Muhammad, Fatimah, ‘All, Hasan and Husayn are 
called Al-i kasd or Al-i 'aba. 
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skin on which they slept. Fatimah owned (none of the goods) of 
this world (except) a rug and a palm-fibre pillow. It will therefore 
assuredly be proclaimed on the Resurrection Day, ‘Lower your 
eyes that the Lady of Paradise 1 may pass!’ 

A wife will become dear to her husband and gain his affection, 
firstly by honouring him; secondly by obeying him when they are 
alone together; and (further) by bearing in mind his advantage 
and disadvantage, adorning herself (for him), keeping herself con- 
cealed from (other) men and secluding herself in the house; by 
coming to him tidy and pleasantly perfumed, having meals ready 
(for him) at the (proper) times and cheerfully preparing whatever 
he desires, by not making impossible demands, not nagging, keep- 
ing her nakedness covered at bed-time, and keeping her husbands 
secrets during his absence and in his presence. 

The author of this book declares that it is the duty of gentlemen 2 
to respect the rights of their wives and veiled ones 3 and to show 
mercy, kindness and forbearance to them. A man who wishes to 
become merciful and affectionate towards his wife must [remember] 
ten things (which will help him) to act fairly : (i) she cannot divorce 
you, while you can (divorce her whenever you wish); (ii) she can 
take nothing from you , 4 while you can take everything from her; 
(iii) as long as she is in your net 5 she can have no other husband, 
while you can have another wife ; (iv) (without your permission she 
cannot go out of the house, while you can ;) 6 (vi) she is afraid of you, 
while you are not afraid of her ; (vii) she is content with a cheerful 
look and a kind word from you, while you are not content with any 
action of hers ; 7 (viii) she is taken away from her mother, father 
and kinsfolk (for your sake), while you are not separated from any 
person unless you so wish ; (ix) you may buy concubines and prefer 
them to her, while she has to endure this ; 8 (x) she kills herself (with 
worry ) 9 when you are sick, while you do not worry when she dies. 

1 Khatun-i bihisht: Ar. (I), Sayyidat al-nisd ’ Fatimah. 

2 Marddrr, Ar. (I), al-rijal al-ahrdr. 

3 Sar-pushidagan. Ar. (I), al-nisa al-awrat. f 

4 Ar. (I) adds, ‘without your permission*. In Islamic law, the wife s dowry 

( mahr , P. kabtn ) cannot be taken from her. 5 Hibalah', likewise in Ar. (I). 

6 The fifth item is lacking in P. (H). Ar. (I), ‘She cannot fight Holy War while 
you can’ ; but this seems out of context. 

7 Thus also in Ar. (I). An oddly sweeping generalization! 

8 Ar. (I) here inserts another item (making total eleven) : ‘She is always serving 
you, while you do not serve her.* 

9 P.(H): ‘She kills herself during your sickness.’ Ar. (I): ‘She thinks about 
herself and worries when you are ill.’ 
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For (all) these reasons, intelligent men will be merciful towards 
their wives and will not treat them unjustly; because women are 
prisoners in the hands of men. The intelligent man will (also) have 
forbearance for women ; because they are deficient in intelligence. 
Referring to their scant intelligence, the Prophet, peace be upon 
him, stated: ‘They are deficient in (their) intellects and (their) 
religion .’ 1 Moreover, no man ought to act upon (women’s) plans ; 2 
if he does, he will lose, as the following story shows. 

Anecdote 

King Parviz was extremely fond of fish. One day when he was 
sitting on the terrace with Shlrin, a fisherman brought a large fish 
and laid it before them. Parviz ordered that he be given four 
thousand dirhams. Shlrin said, ‘You were not right to give this 
fisherman four thousand dirhams' ‘Why (not)?’ he asked. Shlrin 
answered, ‘Because henceforward whenever you give four thou- 
sand dirhams to one of your servants and retainers, he will say 
“(The king) gave me the same as he gave to a fisherman”; and 
whenever you give less, he will say, “(The king) gave me less than 
he gave to a fisherman”.’ ‘You are right,’ said Parviz ; ‘but it is over 
now, and kings cannot decently go back on their word.’ ‘(I have) 
a plan for dealing with the matter,’ said Shlrin; ‘call back the 
fisherman, and ask him whether the fish is male or female. If he 
says that it is male, tell him that you wanted a female one; and if 
he says that it is female, tell him that you wanted a male one.’ So 
Parviz called back the fisherman. He was a clever and very knowing 
man, and when Parviz asked him ‘Is this fish male or female?’ he 
kissed the ground and said: ‘This fish is neither male nor female. It 
is hermaphrodite .’ 3 Parviz laughed and ordered that he be given 
a further four thousand dirhams. The man then went to the trea- 
surer, drew eight thousand dirhams , and put them into a knapsack 
which he slung over his shoulder. When he came out into the 
courtyard, one dirham dropped from the knapsack. He put down 
the knapsack and picked the dirham up ; and Parviz and Shlrin saw 
him do this. Shlrin turned to Parviz and said, ‘What a poor mean 
fellow this fisherman is! One dirham out of the eight thousand 

1 Hunna ndqisdtu'l-'uquli wal-din. Ar. (I) omits this saying. 

2 Tadbir. 

3 Khuntha, Ar. (I): Hadhihil-samakatu khuntha, la dhakarun wa Id unthd. 
The Arabic rhyme being the main point, perhaps the story was originally Arab, 
not Persian. 
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dropped and he objected to parting with it.’ Parvlz was annoyed and 
replied, ‘What you say is true.’ Then he ordered that the fisherman 
be called back, and said to him, ‘What a poor fellow you must be! 
When one dirham out of the eight thousand dropped from your 
knapsack, you put down the knapsack from your shoulder and 
picked the dirham up.’ The fisherman kissed the ground and said, 
‘May the king’s life be long! I picked up that one dirham because 
of its importance. It has the king’s face stamped on one side and 
the king’s name inscribed on the other. I feared that some person 
might unknowingly trample upon it and dishonour the king’s name 
and face, and that I should be (responsible for) the offence.’ Parvlz 
was pleased (with this answer) and ordered that he be given a 
further four thousand dirhams . So the fisherman returned (home) 
with twelve thousand dirhams. Then Parviz said, ‘A man who acts 
upon a woman’s suggestion will lose two dirhams for every one.’ 

The author of this book declares that the prosperity 1 and 
peopling of the world depend on women. True prosperity, how- 
ever, will not be achieved without (sound) planning . 2 It is men’s 
duty, especially after coming of age, to take precautions in matters 
of choosing wives and giving daughters in marriage, and so avoid 
falling into disgrace and embarrassment. It is a fact that all the 
trials, misfortunes and woes which befall men come from women , 3 
and that few men get in the end what they long and hope for from 
them; as the poet has said, 

When slaves rebel against the Merciful, 
when men in fear and dread of Sultans stand, 
it’s due to women. 

When robbers put their lives into the balance, 
when men incur disgrace, invariably 
it’s due to women. 

The disobedience and sad fate of Adam, 

Joseph’s incarceration in the dungeon, 
were due to women. 

Harut’s long stay in Babylon, where he writhes 
suspended by a hair, making loud groans, 
was due to women. 
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Majnun’s flight to the nomads, sick with love, 
the tale of Sindibad which makes you smile, 
were due to women. 

Ruin in the two worlds, and last of all 
unfaithfulness, you’ll learn, are what men get 
from women . 1 

1 The Persian verses consist of six bayts in the mudari' metre, with numerous 
metrical errors. Prof. Humai draws attention to the unsoundness of these 
verses, and points out in his introduction that some of the poetry appearing in 
the book may be translated from Arabic. The Arabic version of these verses, 
which he quotes, is not very different; the following is an attempt to translate it: 

Because of the fascination of women, the young man may perhaps rebel 
against the Merciful or become afraid of the Sultan. — Were it not for them 
(women), the thief would not (n'c) fear selling his life at the cheapest of prices. — 
Because of them, Adam together with Joseph was reprimanded in the incon- 
trovertible revelation for rebellion (against God). — Likewise in Babylon, 
Harut head downmost and suspended by the hair on a jidh’an ( ? palm-trunk on 
which criminals were hanged). — Majnun (of the tribe of) 'Amir (lived) care- 
worn because of women; in the Sindibad (story) there are amazing tales of 
women. — All misfortunes come from them, and fidelity does not come from 
them; (so it was and will be) for all time. 


1 Abadant; Ar. (I), ' imdrat . Cf. p. 37, note 3. 

2 Tadbtr. Cf. p. 171, note 2. After this Ar. (I) adds: There is a saying, ‘Con- 
sult them and do the opposite’ (attributed by the Siydsatndtnah, chap, xlii, to 
Muhammad). 

3 Likewise in Ar. (I). 
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Aaron (Harun). Son of 'Imran, who had been wazir to Pharaoh; elder 
brother of Moses (q.v.) and his wazir. Concurred in the making of the 
golden calf. 106. 

(al-)'Abbas (ibn al-Ahnaf). B. c. 133/75; d. c. 188/803 or 193/808. Arabic 
poet; a favourite of Harun al-Rashid and a protege of the Barmakids. 
Author of elegant ghazals (love-poems). 20. 

(al-)'Abbas (ibn al-Ma’mun). D. 223/838. Son of the Caliph Ma’mun. 
Excluded from the succession when Ma’mun designated first the 'Alid 
'All al-Ridk and then his own half-brother Mu'tasim; but appointed 
governor of (northern) Mesopotamia, where he distinguished himself 
in war against the Byzantines. His troops attempted to proclaim him 
Caliph after Ma’mun’s death in 218/833, but he swore allegiance to 
Mu'tasim. He acquiesced, however, in a second attempted coup d'etat ; 
this failed, and he was imprisoned and died. 120. 

'Abd Allah ibn al-' Abbas. D. c. 86/687-8. Son of Muhammad’s uncle 
'Abbas, and ancestor of the 'Abbasids. Served as governor of Basrah 
under 'All ; alleged to have embezzled the public funds on relinquishing 
this post, but possibly took them with the approval of Mu'awiyah. 
Recognized the Umayyads and refused to join in the revolt of 'Abd 
Allah ibn Zubayr (61/681-2). Appears to have been a genuine scholar. 
Very large numbers of Traditions and Qur’anic interpretations are 
attributed to him. 14, 113, 117, 155, 162. 

'Abd Allah ibn Jabalah. A secretary in the service of Mu'awiyah (q.v.), 
who sent him to negotiate the abdication of Hasan. 1 1 6. 

'Abd Allah ibn Ja'far (ibn Abi Talib). D. 80/699 or 85/704. A nephew of 
'Ali. Probably bom in Abyssinia where his father emigrated during the 
persecution of the first Muslims at Mecca; they later rejoined Muham- 
mad at Madinah. 'Abd Allah was famous for his generosity. He 
attempted to dissuade Husayn (q.v.) from his fateful expedition to 
'Iraq. 13 1. 

'Abd Allah ibn Maktum. A blind Companion of Muhammad. 167 f. 

'Abd Al la h ibn Malik al-Khuza'I. Arab general in the service of Mahdl, 
Harun al-Rashid and Ma’mun. Was chief of the shurfah (palace guard 
or police) at Baghdad. As governor of Armenia led troops against the 
first Khurramite rebels in Azarbaijan. Dismissed in 202/817 at the 
instigation of Ma’mun’s wazir Fadl ibn Sahl (q.v.). 123 f., 1 27 ff. 

'Abd Allah ibn Mas'ud. D. 32/853 or 33/854. A Meccan of humble 
origin and one of Muhammad’s first converts. Fought in various cam- 
paigns; became an official and teacher at Kufah. Celebrated for his piety 
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and as a transmitter of T raditions and Qur’an-reader. His reading differed 
from the official recension of 'Uthman in that he considered surahs i, 
cxiii and cxiv to be not part of the Qur’an. Ancestor of the historian 
Mas'udl. 28. 

'Abd Allah ibn Mubarak. B. 108/726; d. c. 181/797. Persian mystic and 
ascetic, known also as a Traditionist and critic of unreliable Hadiths. 
Staunch upholder of Law and Custom {Shan ah and Sunnah) and op- 
ponent of heresy. Was a Hanafite but influenced the thought of Ibn 
Hanbal. Lived mainly at Marv where he founded two monasteries 
(khdnqahs). Died in 'Iraq and is buried at Hit. 155, 159, 160. 

'Abd Allah ibn RabI'ah. Not identified. 13 1. 

'Abd Allah ibn Rafi'. A secretary employed by 'AIT. Not identified. 1 16. 

'Abd Allah ibn 'Umar (ibn al-Khattab). D. 73/693. A son of the second 
Caliph. Fought in various campaigns but kept out of politics. Noted for 
his piety and nobility of soul. A scrupulous transmitter of Traditions. 
18, 58, 59 - 

'Abd al-'Aziz ibn Marwan. D. 85/754. A good governor of Egypt; took 
up the post under his father Marwan I (q.v.) and remained in it under 
his brother 'Abd al-Malik for twenty years until his death. Designated 
by Marwan to succeed 'Abd al-Malik as Caliph, but the latter wished 
to designate his own sons Walid and Sulayman and did so after 'Abd 
al-' Aziz’s death. 22, 132. 

Abd al-Rahman ibn 'Awf. D. c. 31/652. Early Meccan convert to Islam; 
one of those who emigrated temporarily to Abyssinia. Fought at Badr 
and in other battles. Was an able business man and made a large 
fortune. 65. 

Abu 'AlI (al-Hasan ibn Muhammad) al-Daqqaq. D. 406/1015 or 
412/1021. A mystic and preacher of Nishapur; teacher of Abu’l-Qasim 
al-Qushayrl, the author of the celebrated Risalah (composed 437/1045) 
which did much to make §ufism respectable. 54. 

Abu 'Al! Ilyas. There was a governor of Kirman under the Buyids named 
Abu 'All Muhammad ibn Ilyas who died in 356/967; he is not likely to 
have ever been army commander at Nishapur, as stated here and in the 
Siyasatnamah, chap. vii. But the Siyasatnamah , chap, ix, states that he 
was governor of Kirman. 54. 

Abu Bakr ('Abd Allah al-'Atiq). First Caliph, r. 11/632-13/634. One of 
Muhammad’s first converts and most trusted friends and advisers; 
father of 'A’ishah. His armies quelled the riddah (rebellions of Arab 
tribes under rival prophets), and defeated the Byzantines at Ajnadayn 
in Palestine. Known as al-Siddiq because of his sincerity. 19, 67. 

Abu ’l-Hasan al-AhwazI. ? D. 466/ 1055. Author of lost Arabic works and 
a master of rhyme and ornamental prose; best known for his Rasa'll 
(Letters). Perhaps identical with the author of a ‘Mirror for Princes’ 
entitled al-Tibr al-Munsabik fi Tadbir al-Malik. See Introduction, 
p. xii, note 2, and p. lviii. 99. 
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Abu I^azim (Maslamah ibn Abi Dinar). D. 136/754 or 140/758. Called 
al-A'raj (‘The Lame’). A prominent ascetic and mystic of Madinah. 
21, 22. 

Abu Hurayrah. D. 57/676 or 58/678. Real name doubtful ; so called because 
of his fondness for little cats. Companion of Muhammad, whom he 
joined at Madinah in 7/629. The most prolific transmitter of Tradition 
among the Companions. 37 f. 

Abu Ja'far Zayduyah. A kinsman of 'Amr ibn Layth (q.v.). Not iden- 
tified. 94 f. 

Abu MusA ('Abd Allah ibn Qays) al-Ash'ari. D. c. 42/663. A Yamanite, 
he joined Muhammad in 7/628. Commanded troops in the Yaman under 
Muhammad and Abu Bakr. Under 'Umar he was appointed governor of 
Basrah in 17/638 and commanded expeditions in Persia and northern 
Mesopotamia. Continued as governor of Basrah under 'Uthman. 
Neutral in the civil wars, but was nevertheless appointed by 'All (q.v.) 
to be his representative at the arbitration of Adhruh in 37/657. In his 
verdict, however, he declared both 'All and Mu'awiyah to be unworthy 
of the Caliphate. 23. 

Abu ’l-Qasim. Either : Sage and mystic of Samarqand, noted for his wise 
sayings and his kindness. Real name, Ishaq ibn Muhammad ibn Isma'il. 
E>- 342 / 953 - 

Or: Sage of Kirman, contemporary with Ibn Sina (Huma’I). 140. 

Abu Qilabah (al-Jarmx). D. 104/723. Transmitter of Traditions. An 
opponent of Sufism, he thought that innovation (bid' ah) should be 
punished with death. 21. 

Abu Sa'!d. Probably either Abu Sa'id ibn Abl’l-Khayr (real name Fadl 
Allah ibn Muhammad) or Abu Sa'id Ahmad ibn 'Isa al-Kharraz. Abu 
Sa'id ibn Abi’l-Khayr, b. 357/968, d. 440/1049, was a mystic of Mayhanah 
in Khurasan and reputed but possibly not real author of Sufi quatrains 
in Persian; celebrated also for his meeting and correspondence with 
the philosopher Ibn Sina. Pantheistic in tendency, he said, ‘There is 
nothing inside this shirt except God.’ At first he lived as a solitary ascetic, 
but from the age of 40 he devoted himself to serving the poor, for whom 
he arranged lavish banquets and ecstatic dances. He was often accused 
of heresy, but had influential protectors; moreover, his powers of 
thought-reading and interpreting physiognomy were considered mira- 
culous. Abu Sa'id al-Kharraz, d. 286/899, an ascetic of Baghdad, was 
accused of heresy and fled to Bukhara, then to Egypt. Said by Hujwiri 
to have been the first to define fana (self-annihilation in God), though 
others attribute this to Bayazxd Bistami. 16 1. 

Abu Sufyan (§akhr ibn Harb ibn Umayyah). D. c. 653. Leader of the 
Umayyad clan of the Quraysh at Mecca and a successful merchant. 
Opposed Muhammad, and commanded the Meccans at Badr and Uhud 
and in the War of the Ditch. Negotiated the surrender of Mecca in 
8/629, an< i was treated with much consideration by Muhammad. 
Fought in the Muslim armies at Hunayn and the Yarmuk. His daughter 
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Umm Hablbah was married to Muhammad in 7/628, and his son 
Mu'awiyah became Caliph. 78. 

Abu Talib ('Abd Manaf ibn 'Abd al-Muftalib ibn Hashim). D. c. 619. 
Brother of Muhammad’s father 'Abd Allah and guardian of Muhammad 
after he had become an orphan. Did not adhere to Islam, but as long 
as he lived effectively protected Muhammad. Half-brother of 'Abbas 
and Abu Lahab; father of 'AH, Ja'far and Hamzah who became Mus- 
lims and of Talib who fought against Muhammad at Badr. Famous for 
his piety and sense of honour. 105. 

Abu 'Ubayd (al-Qasim ibn Sallam). B. c. 154/770, d. 224/838. 
Qur’anic scholar, grammarian and lawyer; a native of Harat. Said to 
have compiled the first great Arabic dictionary (now lost) and important 
treatises concerning difficult passages in the Qur’an and Hadith. Only 
a work on jurisprudence and another (al-Amthal) on belles-lettres now 
survive. 108. 

Abu Yusuf (Ya'qub ibn Ibrahim). D. 182/798. Eminent lawyer; chief 
judge (qatfi l-qudat) of Baghdad under Harun al-Rashld. A native of 
Kufah where he studied under Abu Hanifah. One of the founders of the 
Hanafi school of jurisprudence. Author of Kitab al-Kharaj, a treatise 
on public finance and criminal law, and other important works. 104. 

Adam. First man, created from clay. Also the first Prophet. God com- 
manded the angels to bow down before him, and all did except Iblis 
(q.v.). The Satan tempted him and his wife Eve to eat fruits from a 
forbidden tree. Later he received words from God who relented towards 
him. He and Eve are said to be buried at the hill of Abu Qubays near 
the great mosque of Mecca. 21, 59. 

Afrasiyab. Legendary king of the ‘Tur’ people ( Turan ) said to be the 
ancestors of the Turks. First invaded Iran in the reign of Minuchihr; 
they fixed the Oxus as the boundary between Iran and Turan. The wars 
continued, however, and in them the Iranian champion, Rustam son of 
Zal, performed heroic deeds. Eventually Afrasiyab was defeated and 
killed by the Iranian king Kay Khusraw. 47. 

Aijmad ibn al-Hasab ? (Khasib ?) (Khudayr ?). Not identified. Perhaps 
in error for Abu 1 - Khasib, who was a chamberlain (fiajib ) to Mansur. 
(Ahmad ibn al-Khasib was wazir to the parricide Caliph Muntasir 
(r. 247/861-248/862).) 1 19. 

(al-)Ahnaf ibn Qays (‘The deformed of foot’ — real name $akhr). D. 
67/687. Brought about the adhesion of his tribe, the Banu Tamim, to 
Islam. They formed an important part of the garrison of Basrah, and 
he commanded their contingents in the conquest of Persia, raiding as 
far as Balkh. Neutral in the Battle of the Camel (see 'All) ; later a staunch 
opponent of Shl'ism and Kharijism. Had great influence in Basrah, 
where he was able to reconcile the tribal factions. Said to have befriended 
Hasan al-Basri (q.v.). Famous for his aphorisms (hikam) and, like 
Mu'awiyah, for his level-headedness (hilm). 92, 135, 142, 162. 
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'A’ishah. B. 613 or 614, d. 58/678. The beloved of Muhammad, who 
married her in 619 or 620; daughter of Abu Bakr. Was accused of 
adultery but exonerated by divine revelation (Q. xxiv. 1 1 f.). Criticized 
'Uthman but deplored his murder. Fought for Talhah and Zubayr in 
the Battle of the Camel (36/656), so-called after the camel on which she 
rode. After the battle she was sent back to Madinah by 'AH (q.v.), with 
whom she became reconciled. Talented and literate, she was an im- 
portant source of Tradition. 31, 44, 169. 

Alexander the Great (Iskandar-i Rumi). Son of Philip (Faylaqus) or, 
according to some Persian accounts, son of Dara the Elder (or Darab) 
by Philip’s daughter (see table on p. 48, note 1). Educated by Aristotle. 
Made war against Dara the Younger, conquered Egypt, and at a battle 
in Mesopotamia finally defeated Dara, who, however, escaped. Corre- 
sponded with Dara, married his daughter, and received his testament, 
thus becoming legitimate king of Persia when Dara was murdered. 
Conquered India and travelled over the world in quest of knowledge. 
Died at Babylon. Alexander is regarded as the exemplar of the philo- 
sopher king and has become the hero of legends derived from the lost 
Alexander-romance of pseudo-Callisthenes (see Introduction, p. lxxi f.). 
He is said to have travelled with Khidr (q.v. — or according to Nizami 
with Ilyas) through the Land of Darkness to the Fountain of Life, but 
not to have drunk from it (as Khidr did) ; and is generally identified with 
the Qur’anic Dhu’l-Qamayn (q.v.). 75, 82, 92, 96, 100 f., 113 n. 8, 137, 
138, 142. 

*AlI ibn Abi Talib. B. c. 598, d. 40/661. Son of Abu Talib, cousin of 
Muhammad and his second or third convert. Married his daughter 
Fatimah shortly after the hijrah to Madinah. Fought with great bravery 
in Muhammad’s wars. Uncompromisingly high-principled and reli- 
gious. Took no part in public affairs under Abu Bakr, 'Umar and 
'Uthman. Elected Caliph after the murder of 'Uthman in 35/656, but 
was accused by his enemies of having connived at the murder. Defeated 
the pretenders Talhah and Zubayr at the battle of the Camel (see 
'A’ishah) and encountered the army of Mu'awiyah (q.v.) at the plain 
of Siffin. To stop the shedding of Muslim blood by Muslims, he 
agreed to arbitration by the Qur’an. Part of his army disapproved of 
his accepting arbitration and seceded (the Kharijites); he had to take 
the field against them at the bloody battle of Nahrawan (38/658). Mean- 
while, the arbiters Abu Musk al-'Ash'ari (q.v.) and 'Amr ibn al-'As (q.v.) 
had pronounced 'All to be disqualified, and 'Amr had also confirmed 
Mu'awiyah. 'All could not accept this. He continued to claim the 
Caliphate and to rule in 'Iraq and Persia until his murder by a Khari- 
jite, Ibn Muljam. Shi'ites hold that 'All is Walt Allah (Friend of God) 
and First Imam, having been designated successor by Muhammad at 
Ghadlr Khumm after the latter’s farewell pilgrimage. 16 n. 7, 19, 89, 
1 16, 142, 167, 169. 

'AlI ibn (al-)Husayn, called Zayn al-' Abidin and 'All Asghar. D. 93/712. 
Younger son of Husayn (q.v.); survived the massacre of Karbala in 
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which his elder brother 'All Akbar was killed. Fourth Imam of the 
Shi'ites ; respected also by Sunnites, and especially §uf is. 26, 27. 

(al-)AmIn, Muhammad. 'Abbasid Caliph, b. 170/787, r. 193/809-198/813. 
Son of Harun al-Rashld by the latter’s principal wife (and cousin) 
Zubaydah. FadI ibn Yahya al-Barmakl was his tutor and the poet Abu 
Nuwas was his boon-companion. Harun in 186/802 designated Amin 
as his successor and Ma’mtin as Amin’s successor. Amin, a pleasure- 
loving prince, duly succeeded and Ma’mun became governor of 
Khurasan. In 194/810 Amin violated the arrangement by designating 
his own son as his successor. After long wars Amin was defeated and 
put to death by Ma’mun’s Khurasanian troops led by Tahir the 
Ambidextrous. 1 22 f. 

'Amr ibn al-'Ass. D. c. 42/663. Qurayshite politician and general, con- 
verted to Islam shortly before the Muslim conquest of Mecca. Com- 
manded troops sent by Muhammad to 'Uman and took part in the 
conquest of Palestine and Syria. Conquered Egypt 19/640-21/642 and 
remained governor till the death of 'Umar. Founded Fusfat (later 
Cairo) and was an excellent administrator. Dismissed by 'Uthman. 
Joined Mu'awiyah against 'All, and at §iffln in 37/657 suggested to 
Mu'awiyah the idea of Qur’anic arbitration. Appointed by Mu'awiyah 
to be one of the arbiters at Adhruh, and unexpectedly declared 'All 
deposed and confirmed Mu'aiviyah. Meanwhile, Mu'awiyah had re- 
appointed him governor of Egypt, where he remained in office till 
his death. 119. 

'Amr ibn Layth. The second Saffarid Amir, r. 265/879-287/900, d. 
289/902. Originally a mule-driver, then a stone-mason. Elected by the 
army to succeed his brother Ya'qub (q.v.). Paid homage to the Caliph 
al-Mu'tamid and is described as a magnanimous and statesmanlike 
ruler. Clashed with the Samanids in Khurasan and was defeated and 
captured atBalkh by Isma'il the Samanid (q.v.), who sent him to Baghdad 
where he was executed by order of the Caliph al-Muktafi. 71, 94 f. 

'Amr ibn Ma'dikarib. Yamanite warrior and poet. Converted in 10/691 
but apostatized and took part in the riddah ; captured, then released by 
order of Abu Bakr. Fought in the battles of the Yarmuk and Qadisiyah 
(16/637); probably was killed there or at Nihavand (21/641). Few of his 
poems survive. 146. 

AnushTrvan, Khusraw I. The greatest Sasanid king, famous for his 
justice and magnanimity. R. 531-79 {see table on p. 52). Third son of 
Qubad, who had attempted to curb the nobles and first favoured, then 
after an attempt to overthrow him, turned against and crushed the 
heretical Mazdakites. Anushirvan reformed taxation, to make it more 
equitable and productive; superimposed upon the feudal system a 
standing army and a bureaucracy; and sternly punished injustices and 
abuses. He maintained Zoroastrianism as the state religion and repressed 
heresy, but showed tolerance to the Nestorian and Monophysite 
Christians and the Jews. He also took an interest in Greek and Indian 
culture (see Introduction, p. Ixxi). He waged intermittent wars against 
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the Byzantines, the Hephthalites (Hayatilah), whom he conquered, and 
after them the Turks; and built a wall to defend Iran from the Turks. 
Around 570 he sent an army to the Yaman which drove out the Abys- 
sinians and garrisoned the country. With long periods of external 
peace, and with internal security, Iran prospered. Irrigation was de- 
veloped, and trade was carried on with China, India, and Byzantium. 
Citrus-fruit and silk-worm cultivation were introduced from China, 
and the game of chess from India, and passed on to the West. The 
splendid arch of Anushlrvan’s palace (Taq-i Kisra) at Ctesiphon still 
survives. 55, 61, 62, 63, 64 f., 72, 73, 80, 81 f., 83 f., 96 n. 4, 105, 107, 
108, no, 124, 135, 154, 155. 

ArdashIr I, P Abakan. The first Sasanid king, r. 226-41. See table on 
p. 51. Son of Pabak and grandson of Sasan, both of whom were 
high priests of the Zoroastrian fire-temple of Is^akhr in Fars ; claimed 
descent from Dara (Darius). Ardashlr’s family overthrew and killed 
Guchihr, the vassal king of Istakhr, and gained control of Fars and 
Kirman, c. 208. The Parthian sovereign Ardawan (Artabanus) IV refused 
to sanction this usurpation, but was defeated in battle by Ardashir, 224. 
ArdashIr occupied the capital, Ctesiphon, was crowned King of Kings 
{Shahanshah) in 226, and extended his power throughout and beyond the 
limits of the Parthian dominions. Supported by the clergy, he made 
Zoroastrianism the state religion and reorganized and centralized the 
administration, giving it a more national character. Regarded as a virtuous 
king and exemplar of royal wisdom. 46, 96, 98, 106, 107, 109, 120, 144. 

Aristotle (Aristutalls). The philosopher, b. 384 b.c., d. 322 b.c. See 
Introduction, p. lxx and p. lxxii. 73, 75, 96, 1 10, 139. 

Badr al-Kab!r. A slave-girl and lutist. 122 f. 

Bahram Chubin. Usurper, d. c. 591. Not a Sasanid but of the house of 
Mihran, which claimed descent from the Parthian Arsakids and was 
one of the seven privileged families. Commanded troops of Hurmuz IV 
in a victorious war against the Turks and later against the Byzantines. 
After a defeat by the latter he was humiliatingly dismissed by Hurmuz, 
but rebelled with the support of the troops. Hurmuz was deposed and 
then killed by members of the royal family, who gave the throne to his 
son Khusraw II Parviz. Bahram Chubin defied the sacred right of the 
Sasanids, proclaimed himself king and entered Ctesiphon. Khusraw 
escaped to Byzantium whence, with military help given by the Emperor 
Maurice and support from some of the grandees, he was able to recover 
his throne. The defeated Bahram Chubin fled to the land of the Turks 
and was later murdered. He won a reputation for chivalry and formed the 
subject of a lost Pahlavi romance of which an Arabic translation was 
made ; this also is lost, but was used by Tabari and Firdawsl. 88, 94 n. 5. 

Bahram V Gur (‘The Wild Ass’ — so-called on account of his vigour). 
Sasanid king famous for his benevolence and gallantry, r. 420-38. 
Educated (or perhaps exiled) at the court of Mundhir ibn Nu'man, the 
vassal Arab king of Hlrah. On the death of his father Yazdgard I, some 
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of the grandees murdered his elder brother Shapur, and proclaimed a 
prince of another branch of the Sasanid family as king; but Bahram 
was able to win the throne with the help of Mundhir’s troops. He con- 
ciliated the nobles, supported the Zoroastrian state church, reduced 
the taxes, and encouraged people to enjoy life. Many stories are told 
of his prowess in love and war, skill in hunting, and fondness for poetry 
and music. 46, 80, 87 f., 93 n. 4, 107. 

Banu Hashim. See Hashimites. 

Banu Umayyah. See Umayyads. 

Barmakids. Family descended from the high priests of the principal 
temple at Balkh, called the Nawbahar (probably a Buddhist vihara). 
After the final Arab conquest of the city (date uncertain), they became 
Muslim and retained possession of the temple estates. Khalid al- 
Barmakl (d. 165/781-2) joined the 'Abbasid revolt in Khurasan, served 
the Caliph Saffah as head of the dizvans of the army ( jnnd ) and land-tax 
( kharaj ), and was governor of provinces in the east of the empire under 
Mansur and MahdI. His son Yahva, one of the most illustrious wazirs in 
Muslim history, was appointed tutor-secretary to the prince Harun 
in 158/775. He was imprisoned by the Caliph Had! for a short while 
before the latter’s murder, and thereafter served Harun as waztr for 
seventeen years. He did much to promote prosperity in the empire, 
but acquired such prestige and wealth that he almost overshadowed 
the Caliph himself. His sons Fadl and Ja'far served as his assistants, 
as tutors to the Caliph’s sons Amin and Ma’mun respectively, and at 
times as provincial governors. Ja'far was Harun’s favourite, Fadl the 
first to incur his displeasure. In 186/803 Ja'far was suddenly executed 
by order of Harun; Yahyk (d. 180/805), Fadl (d. 193/808) and others of 
the family were imprisoned at Raqqah, where Harun usually resided; 
and all their wealth was confiscated. 104, in, 116, 120, 122, 123 f., 
125 ff., 127 ff. 

Buzurgmihr. Sage at the court of Anushlrvan; concerning his identity 
and significance see Introduction, pp. lxviii ff. 75, 77, 90, in, 135, 136, 
137, 138, 140, 142, 145, 154, 155- 

Caesar of the Romans (Qaysar-i Rum). 18, 64 f., 73. 

Da^iijak. Mythical tyrant who overpowered and slew the mighty and 
beneficent king Jamshld; a cannibal with snakes growing from his 
shoulders. Overthrown after a thousand years by the hero Faridun, who 
chained him to Mount Damavand. Also known as Bayvarasb. 47. 

DananIr. A slave-girl and singer, trained by Harun al-Rashld’s celebrated 
court musician Ishaq al-Mawsill. 126. 

Dara ibn Dara (Dara the Younger). See under Alexander the Great. 100 f. 

David (Da’ud). Prophet and king; also a Caliph ( Khaltfah ; Q. xxxviii. 25). 
He slew Goliath (Jalut), and God revealed the Psalms ( Zabur ) to him. 
A perspicacious judge, expert armourer, and fine singer. 17, 46, 72. 

(The) Devil. See Iblls. 
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Dhu’l-Qarnayn, ‘The Two-Horned’. A surname of Alexander the Great 
(q.v.) ; also the name given in the Qur’an (xviii. 83-98) to a person whom 
God made strong in the land and to whom He gave access to everything. 
This person travelled to the rising-place and setting-place of the sun 
and built a dam between two mountains to protect the people from 
devastation by Gog and Magog (Yajuj and Majuj). Most but not all 
commentators identify him with Alexander the Great. 42 f., 58. 

Dhu’l-Riyasatayn. Title of Fadl ibn Sahl (q.v.). 

Emperor of China (Faghfur). 64. See also p. 21. 

Eve (Hawa’). Wife of Adam (q.v.). 164. 

(al-)Fapl ibn Sahl. D. 203/818. Son of Sahl ibn Zadanfarrukh, a Persian 
employed by Yahyk ibn Khalid al-Barmaki (see Barmakids). In 190/806, 
after the execution of Ja'far ibn Yahya al-Barmaki, he became tutor to 
Ma’mun (q.v.) and was converted from Zoroastrianism to Islam. After 
the death of Harun al-Rashid, Ma’mun chose him as his zvazir. He 
directed Ma’mun’s policy towards Amin (q.v.) and was given authority 
over both the civil and the military administrations with the title Dhu’l- 
Riyasatayn (‘Holder of the Two Directorships’). He commanded ex- 
peditions against Usrushanah in Turkistan and Kabul, whose princes 
acknowledged Caliphal suzerainty and embraced Islam. After Ma’mun’s 
troops led by the generals Tahir and Harthamah had occupied Baghdad 
and eliminated Amin, Fadl’s brother Hasan ibn Sahl was appointed 
governor of ‘Iraq. Factions of 'Iraqis who disliked Hasan because he 
was a Persian and objected to the designation of ‘All al-Ridk as Ma’- 
mun’s successor rebelled and proclaimed successive pretenders Caliph. 
Fadl by means of false accusations led Ma’mun to dismiss Harthamah, 
who died in prison, and also 'Abd Allah ibn Malik al-Khuza'I (q.v.) 
and others; moreover, he misrepresented to Ma’mun the facts of the 
situation in 'Iraq. 'All al-Ridk is said to have given the true facts to 
Ma’mun, who then set out from Marv (hitherto his capital) for Baghdad. 
On the way Fadl was murdered at Sarakhs in the bath, allegedly by 
order of Ma’mun, and 'All al-Ridk died at Tus after drinking pome- 
granate juice. Hasan ibn Sahl then had a nervous breakdown and left his 
post, but his health recovered and in 210/825 his daughter Puran was 
married to Ma’mun with magnificent ceremonies. 98, 142. 

(al-)Fadl ibn YahyA al-BarmakI. See Barmakids. 

FarIdun (or Afridun). Mythical king who overpowered the tyrant Qahhak 
(q.v.), and ruled with splendour and justice for five hundred years. 
Father of Iraj, to whom he gave the lands of Iran; of Salm, to whom he 
gave the Syrian and Greek marches; of Tur or Tuj, to whom he gave 
the Turkish marches and who was the ancestor of Afrasiyab (q.v.); 
and of Minuchihr. Tur and Salm murdered Iraj, but were eventually 
killed by Minuchihr, who had sworn vengeance. 46. 

Fatimah. B. c. 605, d. 11/633. Daughter of Muhammad by Khadijah; 
married 'All (q.v.) at Madinah in 2/624 or 3/625 and became the mother 
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of Hasan, Husayn (q.v.), and two daughters. Came to be regarded by 
Sunnites and Shl'ites alike as an exemplar of virtuous womanhood. 169. 

(al-)Fudayl ibn 'Iyad, Abu 'Ali. D. 187/803. Native of Marv and at first 
a bandit leader, but kind-hearted towards his victims. Repented and 
became a Jjufi under the spiritual guidance of Aban ibn 'All 'Ayyash. 
Held that this lower world is wholly bad and laid great stress on sincere 
intention. Was also a transmitter of sometimes doubtful Traditions. 
20, 92. 

Gabriel (Jibrll, Jabra’il). Messenger-angel; communicated God’s reve- 
lations to Muhammad and earlier Prophets. 29, 58. 

Galen (Jalinus). The physician and philosopher, b. a.d. 129, d. c. 200. 
See Introduction, p. Ixxiii. 113 n. 6, 140. 

Gushtasb (Hystaspes). Legendary king; convert and protector of 
Zoroaster. 93 f. 

(al-)Hajjaj ibn Yusuf. D. 95/714. Born a humble member of the Thaqlf 
tribe of Ta’if, he is said to have become a schoolmaster. Distinguished 
himself as a soldier in the Caliph 'Abd al-Malik’s campaigns in 'Iraq 
against Mus'ab, brother of the anti-Caliph 'Abd Allah ibn Zubayr; 
then commanded the force which besieged Mecca for seven months 
and finally killed 'Abd Allah ibn Zubayr (72/692). Served as governor 
of the Hijaz and Yaman until appointed governor of 'Iraq in 74/694. 
Remained in that office under 'Abd al-Malik and Walid until his death 
in 95/714. Celebrated for his ruthlessness in suppressing Kharijite, 
Shl'ite, and other rebellions and in enforcing the payment of taxation. 
Though afterwards viewed as a tyrant, he restored prosperity by 
establishing order and repairing and extending irrigation works. He 
made his headquarters at the new city of Wasit, midway between 
Basrah and Kufah. His generals Qutaybah ibn Muslim and Muhammad 
ibn al-Qasim conquered Transoxiana and Sind. The vocalization of 
the 'Uthmanic text of the Qur’an is said to have been done on his order. 
77, H4- 

Haman. Wazir of Pharaoh (q.v.). He built for his royal master a tower 
which reached to the sky. 20. 

Harun al-Rash!d. 'Abbasid Caliph, b. 149/766, r. 170/786-193/809. 
Designated by his father the Caliph Mahdl as second successor after 
his elder brother Musk al-Hadl. The latter during his reign of thirteen 
months tried in vain to persuade Harun to renounce his rights. After 
Hadl’s mysterious murder, Harun al-Rashid succeeded without op- 
position. On his relations with the Barmakids and their sudden fate, see 
Barmakids. Harun has remained famous for the prosperity of his reign 
and for his patronage of literature and music. He waged war against 
Byzantium with moderate success, and died at Tus on his way to deal 
with a rebellion in Transoxiana. During the latter part of his reign he 
resided mainly at Raqqah on the Euphrates, east of Aleppo. 19, 20, 
22, 122, 123 f., 125 ff., 127. 
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Harut and Marut. Two angels in Babylon who teach people how to 
cause division between man and wife, but harm nobody except with 
God’s permission (Q. ii. 96). Though imprisoned and suffering torture, 
they are still active. 33, 172. 

Hasan al-Basri (Abu Sa'Id al-Hasan ibn Abl’l-Hasan). B. 21/642, 
d. 110/728. Celebrated preacher, ascetic, scholar, and transmitter of 
Tradition. Said to have been the son of a slave. Bom at Madinah but 
lived at Basrah. Corresponded with 'Abd al-Malik, Hajjaj and 'Umar 
II, and gathered a large circle of disciples. Many sayings are attributed 
to him and stories told of him. Appears to have been neutral in politics. 
Is regarded as the greatest pioneer of Sufism. Wasil ibn 'Ata’, founder 
of the Mu'tazilite school, was his pupil but seceded on the question 
whether sinners are true believers. 25, 85, 90, 168. 

Hashimites. The clan of the Quraysh tribe at Mecca to which Muhammad 
belonged. It was one of the less influential clans. The name is also given 
to their descendants, including both the 'Alids and the 'Abbasids. 130 f. 

IJatim al-Asamm (‘The Deaf’; 'Abd al-Rahman Hatim ibn 'Ulwan). 
D. 137. An ascetic and mystic of Balkh; disciple of Shaqiq al-Balkhi 
(q.v.). 142. 

Hatim al-Ta’I. D. c. 605. Pre-Islamic poet and exemplar of hospitality 
and generosity. His diwan survives, and many stories are told of him. 1 05 . 

Hippocrates ( Buqrap ). The physician, b. c. 460 b.c., d. c. 357 b.c. See 
Introduction, p. lxxi, note 4. 139. 

Hisham ibn 'Abd al-Malik. Umayyad Caliph, r. 106/724—125/743. 
Succeeded his brother Yazld II ibn 'Abd al-Malik after the latter 
had died of grief over the loss of a beloved singing girl. A strict Muslim 
and efficient ruler, but notorious for his parsimony and harshness in 
exacting taxation. His troops invaded France but were defeated near 
Poitiers in 1 14/732. 30. 

Hudhayfah ibn al-Yaman (ibn Husayl al-Yamanl). D. 36/657. Com- 
panion of Muhammad ; governor of Mada’in (Ctesiphon) under 'Umar; 
took part in the conquest of Persia, and at the decisive batte of Nihavand 
in 21/642 assumed command when the first commander Nu'man ibn 
al-Muqarrin was killed, and rallied the Arabs to victory. Was also a 
transmitter of Tradition. Said to have been a supporter of 'All. 17. 

Hurmuz ibn Shapur (Hormizd I). Sasanid king, r. 272-273. See table 
on p. 51. 121. 

Husayn ibn 'Ali. D. 61/680. Second son of 'All by Fapmah; much loved 
by his grandfather Muhammad. Married a Persian lady taken captive 
in the wars of conquest and believed to have been Shahrbanu, daughter 
of Yazdgard III. Considered by Shl'ites in later times (though not by 
all contemporary Shl'ites) to have become third rightful Imam after 
the death of his brother Hasan in 49/669. Lived quietly at Madinah 
until Yazld ibn Mu'awiyah succeeded to the Caliphate, when he re- 
sponded to a call from Kufah and crossed the desert with a small party 
of relatives and supporters to assert his right. The Kufans failed to rise 
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in his support, and a force sent by the governor 'Ubayd Allah ibn 
Ziyad and commanded by 'Umar ibn Sa'd ibn Abl Waqqas surrounded 
the party. Husayn rejected an ultimatum to surrender, and although 
Yazld’s orders to 'Ubayd Allah are said to have been to capture them 
alive, a skirmish occurred on the ioth Muharram; Husayn was killed 
by Shimr, and his elder son 'All Akbar and a nephew and some others 
were also killed; his younger son 'All Asghar (Zayn al-' Abidin) and 
various kinsfolk survived. The heads of the deceased were taken to 
Yazld, who is said to have deplored their loss; the survivors were sent 
to Madinah, where they appear to have lived in peace. While Sunnites 
came to regard Husayn as an exemplar of high-minded courage and 
devotion, Shl'ites view his martyrdom as a supreme sacrifice for the 
atonement of men’s sins. 13 1. 

IblIs (Greek Diabolos). The Devil; a rebellious angel or jinn, who refused 
to bow to Adam. His punishment has been postponed until the 
Resurrection Day; meanwhile he tricks men and leads them astray, 
except Believers. Often identified with the Satan (Shaytan) who 
tempted Adam and Eve, but there are many Satans. 27, 39. 

Ibn 'Abbas. See 'Abd Allah ibn 'Abbas. 

Ibn Mas'ud. See 'Abd Allah ibn Mas'ud. 

Ibn al-Muqaffa', 'Abd Allah. B. c. 106/724, d. 139/757- Originally 
named Ruzbih. Son of Daduyah, a Persian nobleman who served in the 
revenue administration of Fars under Hajjaj and who had a hand which 
was withered ( muqaffa ), perhaps from torture. Adhered to the 'Abbasid 
revolt, embraced Islam, and was employed as a secretary, mainly it 
seems in the govemorate of Basrah. Translated from Pahlavi into Arabic 
the Khvudaynamah (Book of the Kings) and other lost works, as well 
as the extant Kalilah wa Dimnah ( see Introduction, pp. lixff.). Also com- 
posed in Arabic some extant and probably authentic prose works. Said 
to have been a crypto-Manichaean ( Zindtq ). Was put to death by fire 
at Basrah, allegedly for imitating the style of the Qur’an and translating 
books which corrupted the faith and morals of the Muslims, but 
possibly in fact for suspected intrigue with the Caliph Mansur’s uncle 
'Abd Allah ibn 'All, who had commanded the 'Abbasid armies which 
defeated and killed the last Umayyad Marwan II and had been im- 
prisoned at Basrah by Mansur after claiming the Caliphate on the death 
of Saffah. 134. 

Ibn al-Mu'tazz, 'Abd Allah. D. 295/908. 'Abbasid prince devoted to 
poetry and learning; author of surviving anthologies, poems, and works 
on rhetoric and literary criticism. Proclaimed Caliph by a faction of troops 
on the death of his second cousin al-Muktafi; chased from the palace 
by another faction later the same day, and murdered twelve days later. 
H3n. 5- 

Ibn al-Qirriyah. D. 84/703. So-called after his mother; real name Ayyub 
ibn Zayd. Eloquent preacher and agitator against Hajjaj ibn Yusuf 
(q.v.). Imprisoned by Hajjaj, who held disputations with him and later 
put him to death. 144. 
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Ibn 'Umar. See 'Abd Allah ibn 'Umar. 

Imru’l-Qays. D. c. 540. Pre-Islamic poet, author of the finest ode in the 
collection of the seven * Muallaqat ’ made in 155/772 by Hammad al- 
Rawiyah. His father, Hujr ibn Harith, king of Kindah, was murdered, 
and he sought unsuccessfully in long wanderings to avenge the deed 
and recover the kingdom. Said to have gone to Byzantium to seek help 
from the emperor (Justinian), but without success; and to have died 
on his return journey at Ankara, allegedly poisoned by the emperor’s 
order. 105. 

Isma'Il ibn 'Abbad, called ‘The Sahib’. B. 324/936, d. 385/995. Illustrious 
wazir in the service of the Buyid rulers of Rayy and Isfahan, Mu’ayyid 
al-Dawlah and Fakhr al-Dawlah. Patron of Badf al-Zaman al-Hama- 
danl, al-Tha'alibl, and numerous other (mainly Arabic) authors. Himself 
author of a dictionary and of a treatise on prosody (both lost). 115. 

Isma'Il ibn Ahmad. Samanid Amir, r. 279/892-295/907. Eliminated but 
did not kill or maim his brother Nasr I, the founder of the dynasty (r. 
250/864-279/892). When 'Amr ibn Layth (q.v.) raised pretensions to 
Transoxiana, Isma'Il defeated him at Balkh in 287/900 and annexed 
Khurasan with Caliphal sanction. 70 f. 

'Izra’Il. The Angel of Death. Mentioned, but not by name, in Q. xxxii. 11. 
39 - 42 . 

Ja'far ibn MusA al-HadI. Son of the Caliph (Musk al-)Hadi, who reigned 
for thirteen months and was mysteriously murdered in 170/786 in his 
harem, probably at the instigation of his brother Harun al-Rashld 
(q.v.) or of their mother Khayzuran. Ja'far was thus a first cousin of 
Amin (q.v.) and Ma’mun (q.v.). 122 f. 

Ja'far ibn YahyA al-Barmaki. See Barmakids. 

Jesus (Tsk). Prophet and apostle, son of the virgin Mary (Maryam) by 
God’s word; a spirit from God. He received the Gospel (Injil) from 
God. He had power to raise the dead, heal the sick, and breathe life into 
clay birds. He was not crucified, another being substituted for Him, 
and He was raised to God. His coming was a sign and a mercy to men, 
among whom he lived in poverty, doing them good by His example and 
bringing them wisdom and proofs of God. 26, 33 f., 35, 38, 147 f. 

John son of Zach arias (Yahya ibn Zakariya). Prophet, miraculously bom 
to his parents in their old age and gifted with speech in the cradle. Wise, 
gentle, pure, and devout. Contemporary with Jesus. 26. 

Joseph (Yusuf). Prophet, son of Jacob (Ya'qub). Sold into slavery by his 
brothers and taken to Egypt. His beauty infatuated his master’s wife 
(Zulaykha), but he resisted her temptations on a clear sign from God. 
His innocence was proved by the fact that his shirt was tom from 
behind. He was imprisoned nevertheless, and while in prison interpreted 
Pharaoh’s dream as meaning that there would be seven fat and seven 
lean years. Pharaoh (q.v.) put him in charge of the granaries of Egypt, 
and he summoned his brothers to join him there. 113, 172. 
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(al-)Khidr, or Khadir. The name given to a servant of God mentioned 
in Q. xviii. 60-82, whom Moses met on his journey to the meeting-place 
of the two seas. Sometimes identified with Elias (Ilyas), sometimes 
with the companion of Alexander (q.v.) who went with him to the spring 
of life. Popularly believed to help Muslims in distress and appear to 
them in green, whence his name. 16. 

Luqman. Sage, mentioned in Q. xxxi. Famous for his longevity. The 
later Muslims ascribed to him many of the fables ascribed in the West 
to Aesop. 107 n. 1, 135, 143, 146. 

Majus. Magians. Mentioned in Q. xxii. 17, and taken to mean Zoroastrians 
in general. 46. 

(al-)MahdI, Abu’l-' Abbas 'Abd Allah. 'Abbasid Caliph, r. 158/775- 
169/785. Son of Mansur. A luxury-loving ruler (unlike his father). His 
armies reached the Bosphorus and crushed the heretical ‘Veiled 
Prophet’ (al-Muqanna') of Khurasan. He instituted an inquisition 
against the zindiqs (crypto-Manichaeans and Mazdakites). 72. 

Mahmud ibn SubuktigIn (Mahmud of Ghaznah). B. 361/971, r. 387/997- 
421/1030. His father was SubuktigIn, founder of the Ghaznavid dynasty 
and son of a slave-born troop commander in the service of the Samanids, 
who seceded and set up an autonomous state at Ghaznah in what is now 
Afghanistan. Mahmud conquered the Panjab, Sind, and much of Persia; 
championed Sunnism and the 'Abbasid Caliphate, receiving the title 
Yam In al-Dawlah; and raided the celebrated Hindu temple of Somnath 
in Gujarat in 417/1026, destroying its idol. He patronized Blrunl and 
other scholars and poets, but failed to kidnap the philosopher Ibn Slna 
after his refusal to come to Ghaznah. The niggardly reward which he 
offered for the Shdhndmah was spurned by FirdawsI in verses of 
immortal satire. 96. 

Majnun (‘Mad’). The epithet given to Qays ibn al-Mulawwah of the 
tribe of Banu 'Amir, a pre-Islamic poet. He fell in love with Laylk bint 
Sa'd of the same tribe, but although she reciprocated his love, her father 
married her to another man. Mad with grief, he forsook his tribe and 
lived alone, wandering in the desert. In the end the unhappy Laylk be- 
came free ; but by that time it was too late. Thanks mainly to Nizami, this 
romance became a favourite theme of Persian literature. 173. 

Malik Dinar. D. 127/745 or 13 1/749. Son of a slave who was later eman- 
cipated. Ascetic and mystic of Basrah ; a disciple of Hasan al-Basri (q.v.), 
and himself a teacher of Rabi'ah al-'Adawiyah (q.v.). He stressed 
correct action as well as sincere intention. According to 'Attar, he was 
accused of stealing when on board ship, beaten, and thrown into the 
sea, whereupon fish came to the surface each bearing two dinars; 
whence his name. Hujwlrl tells a similar tale of him but states that 
Dinar was his father’s name. 136. 

(al-)Ma’mun, Abu’l-' Abbas 'Abd Allah. B. 170/786, r. 198/813-218/833. 
Son of Harun al-Rashld by a Persian slave mother and half-brother of 
Amin (q.v.). Had been governor of Khurasan and continued while 
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Caliph to reside at Marv until 204/819, when he entered Baghdad after 
crushing a revolt in favour of his second cousin, the prince-musician 
Ibrahim ibn al-Mahdi. Sought to reconcile the Shfites by designating 
their 8th Imam 'All al-Ridk as his successor; but the latter died at Tus 
in 203/818 (see under Fadl ibn Sahl). Ma’mun founded at Baghdad 
a Dar al-Hikmah, where the astronomer-mathematician Khwarizmi 
worked and where numerous works of Greek philosophy and science 
were translated by Hunayn ibn Ishaq and others ( see Introduction, 
p. lxx). In the last year of his reign he instituted an inquisition against 
judges and officials who would not subscribe to the Mu'tazilite doctrine 
of the created Qur’an, which he had formally adopted in 212/827. His 
troops fought against the Khurramite heretics in Azarbaijan, and in 
three successive years he personally led campaigns against the Byzan- 
tines, on the last of which he died at Tarsus. See also 'Abbas ibn 
al-Ma’mun. 81 f., 98, 150 f. 

(al-)Mansur, Abu Ja'far 'Abd Allah, called Abu Dawaniq. 'Abbasid 
Caliph, b. 93/712, r. 136/754-158/775. Succeeded his brother Saffah 
and defeated the rival claimant, his uncle 'Abd Allah ibn 'All (see under 
Ibn al-Muqaffa'). Treacherously put to death the Khurasanian comman- 
der Abu Muslim, to whom he owed his victory over 'Abd Allah ibn 'All 
and to whom the 'Abbasids owed their victory over the Umayyads. 
Quelled numerous revolts and founded Baghdad, 145/672. Noted for 
his parsimony, he left a full treasury to his successor. 25, 119, 121, 151, 
152 f. 

Mansur (ibn Ziyad). Held high official posts under Harun al-Rashid and 
Ma’mun. A Persian; at first a protege of the Barmakids. 125 ff. 

Marwan I ibn Hakam (ibn Abi’l-'Ass ibmUmayyah). Umayyad Caliph, 
r. 64/684-65/685. A second cousin of Mu'awiyah. Had been adviser to 
'Uthman (q.v.). Aged about 70, he rallied the supporters of the Umay- 
yads in the confusion following the death of Yazid (see under Husayn 
ibn 'All) and defeated the forces of the anti-Caliph 'Abd Allah ibn 
Zubayr at Marj Rahit near Damascus. The subsequent rulers of the 
dynasty were his descendants. 21 f., 67. 

Marwan II (ibn Muhammad ibn Marwan). Last Umayyad Caliph in the 
east, r. 127/744-132/750. Capable ruler and general; crushed revolts 
in Syria, 'Iraq and Persia. Resided at Harran. Was defeated at the 
Battle of the Zab by an 'Abbasid army commanded by 'Abd Allah ibn 
'All, uncle of the future Caliphs Saffah and Mansur. Escaped to Egypt, 
but was caught and killed in a church where he had taken refuge. Then 
aged about 70. Called ‘al-Hamir’, ‘The Ass’ ; not, it is said, as an insult, 
but because of his tenacity. 98. 

Mobed. Zoroastrian priest. In Sasanian times there were several categories 
of clergy, whose titles and functions are obscure (Christensen, pp. 1 18 f.) ; 
but the supreme pontiff was called Mobed-mobedan. The office continued 
to exist in 'Abbasid times (Mez, p. 31), when Chief Mobed fulfilled the 
same function, as head of his community responsible to the government, 
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as did the Patriarchs of the Christians and Grand Rabbi (Khdkham) of 
the Jews. Zoroastrian priests today are called Dastiir ; in Sasanid times 
this title was probably given to jurisconsults (Christensen, s.v. dastvar). 
80, 81, 102 f., 108. 

Moses (Musa). Prophet and forerunner of Muhammad ; God revealed the 
Torah (Pentateuch) to him. Exposed as a child. Received a message from 
God for Pharaoh. As signs of his mission, his rod was turned to a 
serpent, but when he picked it up, God restored it to its former state, 
and his hand became white and was unhurt. His brother Aaron (Harun) 
was his zvaztr . Pharaoh refused to believe and desired that prayers be 
offered to himself as god. Moses divided the sea, and it engulfed 
Pharaoh and his troops. Subsequently Moses spent forty nights with 
God (whom he did not see) and received tablets on which God had 
written admonitions and particulars concerning everything. During 
his absence, al-Samirl misled the people, and they made from their 
ornaments a calf in bodily form which lowed. Aaron disapproved but 
did nothing to stop them. Moses burnt the calf and in anger cast down 
the tablets, but picked them up and found inscribed on them guidance 
and mercy for those who fear their Lord. 27, 57 f., 106, 109. 

Mu'awiyah (ibn Abi Sufyan). First Umayyad Caliph, r. 40/661-60/680. 
His brother Yazid was one of the principal Arab generals in the con- 
quest of Palestine and Syria. On the latter’s death from the plague in 
18/639, 'Umar appointed Mu'awiyah governor of Syria, and he retained 
the post under 'Uthman. He organized a navy, attacked Cyprus, and in 
34/655 won a victory over the Byzantine fleet. He refused to recognize 
the election of 'All (q.v.) in 36/656, and demanded punishment of the 
murderers of 'Uthman (q.v.). His forces met 'All’s forces at Siffin, and on 
the suggestion of 'Amr (q.v.) he proposed Qur’anic arbitration. 'Amr, 
who represented Mu'awiyah at the arbitration of Adhruh, declared 
'Ali deposed and Mu'awiyah best fitted to be Caliph. After 'All’s 
death and after his purchase of Hasan’s rights, he was recognized as 
Caliph by all except the Shfites and Kharijites, but this recognition 
was not extended to his son Yazid whom he designated as successor; 
the pious circles regarded Yazid as irreligious and disapproved of the 
hereditary principle in the house of Abu Sufyan (q.v.). Mu'awiyah 
twice besieged Constantinople (in 49/669 with an army commanded 
by Yazid and in the years 54/674-60/680 by combined sea and land 
operations), and his general 'Uqbah ibn Nafi' conquered Carthage in 
50/670. His governor Ziyad (q.v.) restored order in 'Iraq and Persia. 
Besides statesmanship, Mu'awiyah possessed the Qurayshite virtues 
of accessibility, clemency, and hilm (level-headedness). 31, 92. 

Mubarak ibn Fadalah (? Fadl). Not identified. 25. 

(al-)Mughirah ibn Shu'bah. D. c. 50/670. Of the Thaqif tribe in Ta if, 
he killed thirteen men and came in 7/629 to Madlnah and embraced 
Islam. Employed by Muhammad in diplomatic negotiations, and after 
the battle of Hunayn was commissioned to destroy the idol al-Lat of 
Ta’if. Served under 'Umar on diplomatic missions in Persia and as 
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governor of Bahrayn, then of Basrah. Dismissed by 'Umar in 17/638 
on charges of adultery but not otherwise punished ; appointed governor 
of Kufah by 'Umar in 21/642. His agent at Madinah, a Persian slave 
named Abu Lu’lu’ah Flruz, complained about him to 'Umar and 
getting no response murdered 'Umar in 23/644. Mughirah remained 
governor of Kufah under 'Uthman, 'All and Mu'awiyah till his death; 
he showed great diplomatic skill during the civil wars and was con- 
sidered to be one of the four shrewdest politicians ( duhat ) of early 
Islam, the others being 'Amr (q.v.), Mu'awiyah (q.v.), and Ziyad (q.v.). 
162. 

Muhammad (ibn 'Abd Allah ibn 'Abd al-Mut{alib ibn Hashim). B. c. 
570 or perhaps 580, d. 11/632. Apostle of God and last of the Prophets; 
called al-Amln because of his trustworthiness. Bom posthumously and 
lost his mother in childhood; brought up by his grandfather 'Abd al- 
Muftalib and then by his uncle Abu Talib (q.v.). At first very poor, 
his clan, the Hashimites, being one of the lesser clans of the Quraysh 
tribe of Mecca. Did not know what scripture was, nor faith. Went into 
business and entered the service of Khadijah, a widow who carried on 
trade independently. She married him because of his trustworthiness 
and bore him several children, of whom only one, Fatimah (q.v.), bore 
grandsons who reached adulthood. In 612 Muhammad began to receive 
revelations from God through Gabriel (q.v.). His preaching of the belief 
in one God and in resurrection and judgement won a few devoted con- 
verts but was received w ith indifference by most Meccans. After he had 
resisted a temptation to compromise by recognizing the Meccan gods 
and goddesses as subordinate deities, the Meccans instituted a perse- 
cution, and some of his followers withdrew to Abyssinia ; but Abu Talib 
protected his nephew. Khadijah and Abu Talib died, and Muhammad 
accepted an invitation to arbitrate between contending factions at 
Madinah; he and his Companions migrated to Madinah in 1/622, He 
drew up a constitution for the community there, and fought wars 
against the Meccans, whose troops were commanded by Abu Sufyan 
(q.v.) ; he won the victory of Badr in 2/624, suffered a reverse at Uhud 
in 3/625, and repulsed the Meccan besiegers in the War of the Ditch in 
5/627. Within Madinah he eliminated the Jews and quelled the Hypo- 
crites. In 6/628 he made a truce with the Meccans, but their tribal allies 
broke it, and in 9/630 he marched on Mecca, which surrendered peace- 
fully after negotiations with Abu Sufyan; then, after taking steps to 
reconcile the hearts of the Meccans, he overcame the resistance of the 
Hawazin and Thaqif tribes in the hard-fought battle of IJunayn and 
conquered the neighbouring city of Ta’if. By diplomacy and war he 
brought much of Arabia under his political and prophetic authority; 
he also sent two military expeditions into Byzantine territory. In 12/632 
he made a farewell pilgrimage to Mecca and regulated the Muslim 
pilgrimage rites, and about four months later he was taken ill and died. 
3. 5, 12, 14. I S> 16 f., 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 33, 37, 44, 45, 46, 53, 55, 
58, 59, 67, 71, 89, 90, 104 f., 106, 113, 117, 142, 149, 158, 162, 163, 
167 f., 169, 171. 
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Muhammad 'AlI ibn ad-Fadl. Not identified. 60. 

Muhammad ibn Ka'b al-QurazI. D. 108/727. Of the Jewish Qurayzah 
tribe of Madinah. Spared on account of his tender age when the tribe 
was liquidated after the War of the Ditch ( see under Muhammad). 
Knew some of Muhammad’s Companions and was a transmitter of 
Tradition. 20. 

Muhammad (ibn) Layth. A secretary under Mahdl and Harun al-Rashld. 
Said to have denounced the Barmakids to Harun al-Rashid. 116. 

Muhammad ibn Zubaydah. See Amin. 

Munkar and NakIr. Two guardian angels who interrogate men in the 
tomb. 10. 

(al-)Mu'tamid ('ala ’llah). 'Abbasid Caliph, r. 256/870-279/892. A weak- 
ling, he left real power to his brother al-Muwaffaq, who warred against 
the heretical Zanj (negro) rebels in Southern 'Iraq, defeating them in 
270/883, and against Ya'qub ibn Layth (q.v.). Muwaffaq died in 
278/891, and in 279/892 Mu'tamid moved the capital back to Baghdad 
from Samarra’, where it had been located since Mu'tasim chose the 
site in 221/836. 97. 

Negus (NajashI). Name given to the king of Abyssinia at the time of 
Muhammad and to the kings of Abyssinia generally. During the perse- 
cution at Mecca some of the early believers including Ja'far ibn Abi 
Talib migrated to Abyssinia; they rejoined Muhammad at Madinah. 
The Negus is said to have inwardly become a Muslim. The dynasty, 
however, remained Christian. 117. 

Nizam al-Mulk, Hasan ibn 'All ibn Ishaq, called ‘The Khwajah’. B. 
409/1018, d. 485/1092. Son of an impecunious landowner ( dihqdn ) of 
r Tus. Memorized the Qur’an at the age of 1 1 and studied theology and 
law with a Shafi'ite teacher at Nishapur. After the battle of Dandanqan 
in 432/1040, his father and he migrated to Ghaznah and he entered the 
Ghaznavid service as a dabir (secretary). Some time later he transferred 
to the service of the Saljuqs, first at Balkh and then at Marv, which 
was the headquarters of Chaghri Beg Da’ud, the Saljuq co-ruler (d. 
452/1060), and of his son Alp Arslan, who was governor of Khurasan. 
When Chaghrl’s brother Tughril Beg Muhammad, the conqueror of 
Baghdad, died childless in 455/1063, Alp Arslan succeeded to the 
Sultanate against the claims of Sulayman, his paternal uncle. Sulayman 
had been backed by T ughril’s wazir, the eunuch 'Amid al-Mulk Kundurl, 
who was cruelly put to death and who foretold a like fate for Nizam 
al-Mulk. For the next twenty-eight years Nizam al-Mulk served as 
chief wazir to the Great Saljuq Sultanate. In 465/1072 Alp Arslan was 
murdered, and in accordance with his wishes Nizam al-Mulk secured 
the succession for his 17-year-old son Malik Shah in the face of a danger- 
ous revolt by an uncle, Qawurt Beg, and invasions from Samarqand 
and Ghazna; for these services he was rewarded with the title Atabeg 
(‘father-lord’). On events in his later years and on his death by the hand 
of a Batinite assassin, see Introduction, pp. xxviii-xxxi. in. 
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Noah (Nuh). Prophet; the people spurned his preaching of God’s word. 
God made the oven boil and ordered Noah to build the ark. Only the 
few who believed were saved; Noah’s son and wife did not believe. 
The waters were made to subside and the ark landed on a mountain 
called al-Judi. Noah was aged 950 years at the time of the flood (Q. 
xxix. 13-14)* 3* 

Nuh ibn Maryam. A qadi (judge) of Marv. Not identified. 158. 

ParvIz, Khusraw II. Sasanid king, r. 591-628. Was made king by the 
palace faction who deposed and killed his father Hurmuz IV during the 
rebellion of Bahram Chubxn (q.v.). The latter refused to recognize him 
as king, and he fled to the Byzantine emperor Maurice. With military 
help from Maurice and backing from some of the grandees he recovered 
the kingdom. When Maurice was murdered by a usurper, Phocas, in 
602, ParvIz made war against Byzantium. His troops, commanded by 
the generals Shahrbaraz and Shahln, overran Asia Minor and Syria, 
captured Jerusalem (614), conquered Egypt (616), and took Chalcedon 
opposite Constantinople (617). Later the tide of war turned in favour 
of the Byzantines, whose emperor Heraclius (acceded 610) invaded 
Mesopotamia, defeated Shahrbaraz, and captured Dastgard, Parvlz’s 
usual residence seventy miles north-east of Ctesiphon. ParvIz refused to 
make peace; but he had killed, threatened and insulted several of his 
high officials and generals. He was deposed by the grandees, imprisoned, 
and later put to death with several of his sons. Another son, Shlruyi, 
was made king with the name Qubad II ; he is said to have ordered his 
father’s death. He made peace with Heraclius, restoring Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt, &c., to Byzantine rule, but died of the plague, leaving a 7-year- 
old son, Ardashlr III, as heir. Shahrbaraz then usurped the throne, 
murdering Ardashlr III, but was killed by his own soldiers two months 
later. Anarchy resulted, with a succession of powerless rulers including 
two queens, until Yazdgard III (q.v.) acceded in 634. ParvIz was 
famous for his wealth and splendour and also for his cruelty and avarice. 
Long remembered were his court musician Barbad, who created the 
Iranian system of music, and his war-horse Shabdlz. See also Shlrln. 
88, 94 n. 5, 96, 1 17 n. 10, 153, 171 f. 

Pharaoh (Fir'awn). King of Egypt at the time of Moses (q.v.) and Aaron 
(q.v.); exemplar of tyranny and arrogance. When Moses brought him 
a message from God, he refused to believe ; he desired that prayers be 
offered to himself as god and ordered his minister Haman (q.v.) to 
build a tower reaching to the sky. Drowned with his troops when 
Moses divided the sea. 20, 109. 

Plato (Afla{un). The philosopher, b. 428 or 429 b.c., d. 347 b.c. See 
Introduction, p. lxx and p. lxxiii. 91. 

Qatadah (Abu’l-Khaftab Qatadah ibn Di'amah al-Sudusi). D. H7/73S* 
A Qur’anic exegete, pupil of Hasan al-Basrl. A forerunner of Mu'ta- 
zilite thinking; alleged to have been one of the Qadarites (believers in 
free will, who were suspected of dualism). 59. 
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Quraysh. The Arab tribe of Mecca. Its most important clans before 
Muhammad were the Umayyads (q.v.) and the Makhzum; the Hashi- 
mites (q.v.) were a lesser clan. 15, 132. 

Rabi'ah al-'AdawIyah. B. 95/713-4 or 99/717, d. 185/801. Celebrated 
woman saint of Islam. Said to have been a lutist and to have been kid- 
napped and enslaved in her youth, then manumitted because of her piety. 
Lived an ascetic life in the desert near Basrah, surrounded by a large 
circle which included Malik Dinar (q.v.), Sufyan al-Thawri (q.v.), and 
Shaqlq al-Balkhl (q.v.). One of the first to teach the §ufi doctrines of 
unselfish love ( hubb ) and union with God ( wasl ). Many sayings of hers 
and anecdotes about her are quoted, including her words: ‘O Lord, if 
I worship You from fear of hell, burn me therein; if I worship You 
in hope of paradise, exclude me thence; but if I worship You for Your 
own sake, withhold not from me Your eternal beauty.’ 168. 

Rast-ravishn. Legendary waztr of King Gushtasb (q.v.). 93 f. 

Sahib Isma'Il ibn "Abb Ad. See Isma'Il ibn 'Abbad. 

Sa'Id ibn Jubayr. An ascetic of Kufah. Contemporary and correspondent 
of Hasan al-Basrl. 150. 

Sa'id ibn Salm al-BahilI. High-ranking courtier and provincial 
governor under Harun al-Rashld and Ma’mun. 123 f. 

Sakhr ibn 'Amr al-Kalbi. D. c. 40/661. A companion of Muhammad 
and transmitter of Tradition. 117. 

Salih, called Sahib al-Musallk (‘he who offered the carpet for prominent 
visitors to sit on’). A servant of Harun al-Rashld. 125 ff. 

Salman (al-)FArsi. Companion of Muhammad; the first Persian con- 
vert to Islam. His Persian name was Firuzan. Said to have travelled in 
Syria as disciple of a Christian monk and to have been kidnapped by 
Bedouin; then, after being sold as a slave to a Jew, to have found his 
way to Madlnah, where he became a ‘client’ ( mawla ) of Muhammad 
himself. He advised the digging of the Ditch whereby the Muslims 
withstood the Meccan siege of Madlnah in 5/627. Died at Mada’in 
(Ctesiphon), where his tomb is still a place of pilgrimage. Both the 
Sufis and the Shfites claim Salman as one of themselves. Extreme 
Shfites, such as the still-existent 'Alawite (NusayrI) sect in Syria, 
place Salman on a par with Muhammad and 'All, Salman being the 
‘gate’ ( bab ), 'All the ‘idea’ ( mcCnh ), and Muhammad the ‘name’ (ism). 163. 

ShabIb ibn Shabbah (al-Minkarl). A preacher. His eloquence consoled 
the Caliph Mahdl (q.v.) on the death of a favourite daughter. 72. 

Shahanshah of Rayy. Buyid ruler, either Mu’ayyid al-Dawlah (d. 
372/983) or Fakhr al-Dawlah (d. 387/997). The Buyids revived and 
assumed the ancient title Shahanshah (King of Kings). 115. 

ShaqIq al-Balkhi (Abu 'All Shaqlq ibn Ibrahim al-Azdl). D. 194/810. 
Mystic of Balkh; first propounder of the concept of tawakkul (passive 
trust in God). Died fighting in Holy War. 19. 
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ShIrIn. Favourite wife of Khusraw II Parvlz (q.v.). Said to have been of 
humble origin; Christian by religion. Her first lover is said to have been 
a stone-mason, Farhad ; their romance is one of the most popular themes 
of Persian literature. Khusraw promised ShIrIn to Farhad if he should 
cut through the mountain of Bisitun; Farhad had almost done this 
when a false report came that ShIrIn was dead, and he lamented 
bitterly and expired from grief. 17 1 f. 

Sindibad. A sage who figures in the story of the Seven Wazlrs, a popular 
cycle of folklore found in Persian and in the 1001 Nights and several 
medieval European languages. A king entrusts the education of his 
son to this sage, who orders the young prince to keep silence for a week. 
The favourite queen then makes slanderous allegations about the prince, 
who cannot reply, and the king sentences him to death. However, the 
king’s seven wazlrs tell seven stories to him, thereby delaying matters 
till the eighth day when the prince speaks and proves his innocence. 173. 

Socrates (Suqrat). The Philosopher, b. 469 b.c., d. 399 b.c. See Intro- 
duction, p. lxx and p. lxxiii. 75, 91, I34> l 39 - 

Solomon (Sulayman). Prophet and king; son of David (q.v.). Possessed 
discerning judgement and great knowledge. Jinrts worked for him, a 
fountain of brass flowed for him, the wind obeyed him, and he could 
speak to birds. One bird, the hoopoe ( hudhud ), brought him news of 
the Queen of Sheba, Bilqis, who ultimately heeded his appeal to her 
to embrace Islam. For a while he preferred good things to remembering 
God, but he repented. 42, 108, 157. 

Sufyan (al-)Thawri. B. c. 97/715-6, d. 160/777 or 161/778. Theologian 
and ascetic of Kufah; a transmitter of not always accurate Traditions. 
Founded a school of law which did not last. A rigorist, he opposed Abu 
Hanlfah because of the latter’s use of ray (rational judgement in the 
absence of Qur’anic or Traditional prescription). 87, 97* 

Sulayman ibn 'Abd al-Malik. Umayyad Caliph, r. 98/715-99/717* 
Succeeded his brother Walld in accordance with the designation made 
by 'Abd al-Malik; Walld on the advice of Hajjaj (q.v.) had designated 
his own son, but the latter and also Hajjaj had died. Out of hatred for 
Hajjaj, Sulayman dismissed the generals and officials who had served 
him in 'Iraq and Persia, thereby causing much disorder. He warred 
against Byzantium, reaching the Bosphorus, but had to retire. A cruel 
and pleasure-loving ruler, he was nevertheless persuaded by a theo- 
logian to designate as successor the pious 'Umar II (q.v.) rather than 
his own son. 21, n. 3, 60. 

Tash (Husam al-Dawlah Abu l-'Abbas Tash). D. 377/986-7 or 379/989* 
Turkish general under the later Samanids. When the Samanid realm 
began to break up, he held Nishapur for a short time but was driven 
out and fled to the Buyid Fakhr al-Dawlah (q.v.), who sent him to 
Gurgan; there he died suddenly of plague or poison. 132. 

'Umar II ibn 'Abd al-'AzIz (ibn Marwan). Umayyad Caliph, b. 63/682-3, 
r . 99/717-101/720. Son of the good governor of Egypt, 'Abd al-'AzIz 
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(q.v.). Educated at Madinah and appointed in 87/706 by Walld to be 
governor of the liijaz; exercised his authority there with the guidance 
of a council of ten ' ulama , ’; was recalled in 93/71 1-12 at the instance of 
Hajjaj. Succeeded to the Caliphate without opposition on the death of 
Sulayman (q.v.). His upbringing and pride in his descent from 'Umar I, 
who was his mother’s grandfather, made him the most conscientious 
of all Caliphs. He discontinued the Umayyad practice of cursing 'All 
at the Friday prayers ; compensated the Christians for the cathedral at 
Damascus which Walld (q.v.) had taken from them; and sought to 
spread Islam by persuasion rather than force. He did justice to the 
mawali (non-Arab converts to Islam), giving them equal pay with 
Arabs in the armed forces and exempting them from payment of the 
humiliating poll-tax ( jizyah ) which was being illegally imposed on them. 
His attempt to solve the problem of the land tax ( khardj ) appears to 
have been less successful. He frequented 'ulama and corresponded 
with Hasan al-Basri. His tomb, alone among the tombs of the Umay- 
yads, was not desecrated by the 'Abbasids. His pious reign lasted only 
two years. 20, 21, 22, 29, 60, 67, 68, 69, 85. 

'Umar I ibn al-Khattab. Second Caliph, r. 13/634-23/644. A Meccan 
of modest family; at first vehemently opposed to Islam; converted in 
518. Together with Abu Bakr was Muhammad’s close friend and 
counsellor at Madinah. On Muhammad’s death he proposed that Abu 
Bakr be Caliph, and on Abu Bakr’s death he appears to have been 
chosen with the approval of all Muhammad’s Companions except the 
supporters of 'All. He preferred the simpler title ‘Prince of the Believers’ 
and continued living austerely. His command of men was such that the 
Arab generals who conquered Syria, 'Iraq, Egypt and Persia during his 
reign obeyed his orders without question; and he was able to dismiss 
those guilty of injustice or misconduct. Important institutions and 
reforms are’ attributed to him, including the office of qadi (Islamic 
judge). He was murdered by Abu Lu’lu’ah, a Persian slave of Mughlrah 
ibn Shu'bah (q.v.), when still in his prime and before he had made any 
proposal for the succession. Called al-Faruq because he distinguished 
right from wrong. 16, 17, 18, 19, 22, 23, 26, 30, 31, 53, 65, 66, 67, 89, 
114 f., 1 19, 158, 162. 

'Umarah ibn Hamzah (ibn Malik ibn Yazid). D. 200/814-15. Secretary 
and courtier under Mansur and MahdI. Also served as revenue officer 
or governor in Basrah, Ahwaz and Fars. Famous for his generosity 
and eloquence, but notorious for his extravagance and conceit. Author of 
a lost adab work ( see Introduction, p. lxii, note 4). 121. 

Umm Salamah- (Hind bint Abl Umayyah al-Mughlrah). A wife of 
Muhammad, who married her in 4/626 after her former husband Abu 
Salamah 'Abd Allah ibn 'Abd al-Asad al-Makhzuml had died of 
wounds received at Uhud. Her mother Barrah was a daughter of 'Abd 
al-Muttalib. 162. 

Umayyads. The most influential clan of the Quraysh at Mecca. Called 
after Umayyah, grandfather of Abu Sufyan (q.v.). Renowned for their 
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commercial and diplomatic ability and fiilm (level-headedness). The 
only other clan of comparable influence was the Makhzum. Abu 
Sufyan’s son Mu'awiyah (q.v.) founded the Umayyad Caliphal dynasty. 
30, 67, 130 f. 

'Uthman (ibn 'Affan ibn Abl’l-'Ass ibn Umayyah). Third Caliph, r. 
33/644-35/655. A Meccan of the Umayyad clan, noted as a young man 
for his elegance. Married Ruqayyah, a daughter of Muhammad by 
Khadijah, and embraced Islam. Migrated to Abyssinia; rejoined Mu- 
hammad at Madinah; did not fight at Badr because Ruqayyah was 
on her death-bed. Then married Umm Kulthum, another daughter 
of Muhammad by Khadijah; whence his epithet Dhul-Niirayn, ‘He 
of the Two Lights 1 . Elected Caliph by the Shurh (Council of Advisers) 
which met after 'Umar’s death. A weak though pious ruler, he was 
accused of nepotism; and he antagonized certain pious circles by 
ordering the official recension of the Qur’an (in its present form) and 
the destruction of all other versions. A party of rebels from Egypt led 
by Muhammad ibn Abi Bakr besieged his house, then, on a false 
rumour of treachery, rushed in and killed him. He was reading a copy 
of the Qur’an at the time, and it was bespattered with his blood. 19. 

Wahb ibn Munabbih (al-Dimari). B. c. 34/654; d. 110/728 or 1 14/732. A 
Yamanite, probably one of the Abna (descendants of the Persian con- 
querors) ; his father may possibly have adhered to Judaism. One of the 
earliest Arabic prose-writers, he wrote a Kitab al-Mubtada containing 
South Arabian legends and histories of prophets from Adam to Jesus 
which was used by Ibn Ishaq, and also a Kitab al-Maghazi (history of 
Muhammad’s wars). Celebrated as a transmitter of Tradition and as an 
authority on both Jewish and Christian lore, also as an ascetic. 39, 14 1. 

WalId ibn 'Abd al-Malik. Umayyad Caliph, r. 88/705-98/715. Succeeded 
by designation of his father 'Abd al-Malik after the death of his uncle 
'Abd al-Aziz (q.v.). Interested mainly in building and economic 
development. Rebuilt the Prophet’s mosque at Madinah and confiscated 
the Christian cathedral at Damascus, enlarging it into the magnificent 
mosque of the Umayyads. Gave a free hand in 'Iraq and Persia to the 
governor Hajjaj (q.v.), whose generals Qutaybah ibn Muslim and 
Muhammad ibn al-Qasim conquered Transoxiana and Sind. 60. 

YahyA ibn Khali d al-Barmaki. See Barmakids. 

Ya'qub ibn Layth. The first Saffarid Amir, r. 247/861-265/879. A native 
of Slstan; began life as a copper-smith and was proud of it. Organized 
the people of Slstan in their resistance to Kharijite and other marauding 
bands. Gained control of Khurasan and Fars, but his authority in Fars 
was not recognized by the Caliph Mu'tamid. Made war against the 
Caliph, but refused to ally himself with the heretical Zanj (negro) rebels 
of southern 'Iraq. Defeated by the Caliph’s brother Muwaffaq at Dayr 
al-'Aqul near Baghdad; retired with his army largely intact and died 
shortly afterwards. 97 f., 99. 

Yazdgard I, called ‘The Sinner’ ( Bizakhar , al-Athim). Sasanid king, r. 
399-421. Appears to have antagonized the Zoroastrian clergy and the 
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grandees. Said to have been killed by the kick of a horse which entered 
the palace. Father of Bahram Gur (q.v.). 87, n. 1, 103 f. 

Yazdgard II. Sasanid king, r. 438 or 439-57. According to Tabari it 
was he (and not Yazdgard I) who abolished the royal audiences for 
the redress of grievances. Son of Bahram Gur (q.v.). 103, n. 3. 

Yazdgard III ibn Shahryar. The last Sasanid king, r. 632-51 or 652. 
A grandson of Parvlz. Placed on the throne by a general, Rustam, who 
began rebuilding the army to meet the Arab threat; but Rustam was 
defeated and killed at Qadislyah in 15/636 by the army of Sa'd ibn Abi 
Waqqas, a Companion of Muhammad and early convert. Ctesiphon 
(al-Mada’in) was lost in the following year. Yazdgard withdrew to 
Istakhr in Fars and prepared to defend Iran, but in the hard-fought 
battle of Nihavand in 21/642 the Persian army was destroyed; both the 
Persian commander Flruzan and the Arab commander Nu'man ibn 
al-Muqarrin were killed, but the Arabs were rallied by Hudhayfah ibn 
al-Yaman (q.v.). The provincial governors and nobles then had to shift 
for themselves, and many came to terms with the Arabs. Yazdgard 
fled to Khurasan, but got little support there, and his appeal to the king 
of China met with no response. Eventually in 31/651 or 32/652 he was 
murdered at Marv in the house of a miller who had given him shelter. 
53, 87, n. 1. 

YazId (al-)RaqashI (Abu 'Amr Yazld ibn Aban al-Raqashl). D. 131/748. 
Ascetic and preacher of Basrah, eloquent in both Arabic and Persian ; 
noteworthy as a qass (recounter of pious anecdotes). A disciple of Hasan 
al-Basrl. 41. 

Yunan the Dastur. Sage. See Introduction, pp. lxvi-lxviii. 62, 63 f., 
72, 83, 136, 154. 

Zayd ibn Aslam. D. 45/665—6. A Companion of Muhammad and trans- 
mitter of Tradition. 66. 

Zayn al-' Abidin. See 'All ibn al-Husayn. 

Ziyad ibn abihi. D. 57/676-7. An Arab of Ta if, son of an unknown 
father by a woman called Sumayyah; whence his name, ‘Ziyad son of 
his father’. Became a government secretary at Basrah and showed great 
administrative and diplomatic ability. He supported 'All and opposed 
Mu'awiyah, but in 41/662 the governor of Basrah, Mughlrah (q.v.), 
effected a conciliation between him and Mu'awiyah. To bind his 
allegiance, Mu'awiyah adopted him as a ‘brother’ by a procedure called 
istilhaq. Opponents of the Umayyads alleged that Abu Sufyan (q.v.) 
was his real father and that Sumayyah was a harlot. Mu'awiyah gave 
unlimited confidence to Ziyad, whom he appointed to be governor of 
Kufah and after Mughlrah’s death in 50/670 to be governor of Basrah 
also. Ziyad ruthlessly restored order in 'Iraq and Iran. He transplanted 
Arab rebels and turbulent Bedouin to the frontier province of Khurasan 
and maintained an elaborate spy-network. 'Iraq prospered under his 
rule. He died a natural death and was succeeded as governor of Kufah 
by his son 'Ubayd Allah (see under Ilusayn). 78 f. 


